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‘Everyone in there will have been killed in five 
minutes. It is a terrible, terrible thing to do’ 


Phil Reeves reports from near 
Pervomayskoye as the Russians 
take on 150 Chechen rebels 


The morning had been as still, 
cold and grey as a gravestone. 
Then- at 9am sharp, the on- 
slaught began. Huge thuds and 
crashes rolled across the frozen 
landscape of northern Dagestan 
and echoed around the foo thills 
of neighbouring Chechnya.The 
shadow boxing and posturing 
were over: Russia's military 
machine was moving in. 

Six helicopter gunships cir- 
cled the village of Pervo- 
mayskoye, blasting it with 
rockets as they reeled against 
the skyline like huge, malevo- 
lent insects. Flares came turn- 
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bling out of them, decoys 
against heat-seeking missiles. 
The Russian axtiilerv opened 
up, like ghastly timpani. 

If this was, as claimed, a sur- 
gical operation, to free more 
than WO hostages held by 
Salman Raduyev and his 
Chechen fighters, what would 
a full-scale assault look and 
sound like? 

Shell after shell slammed 
into the ^ulement, which soon 
lay beneath a gauze of dust and 
smoke. Some came from small- 
er Russian guns; others came 
from tanks, gruff hammer blows, 
kd lowed by deeper thumps 
when their missiles landed. We 
could hear the whoosh of Grad 
missiles and rocket-propelled 
grenades -and the churning 
sound of small arms fire. 

At one point, a Russian Lank 
began spewing black smoke 
and then it exploded - an 
apparently rare triumph 
for Raduyev s men in this un- 


equal and grotesque contest. 

By lunchtime, the heart of the 
village lay behind a curtain of 
flame. And yet for most of the 
afternoon the assault continued 
uninterrupted. It seemed the 
Russians, who had planned to 
take the place in a day, were 
finding it harder than they ex- 
pected to overcome the 150 
rebels. Almost every building in 
the village seemed to have been 
blasted, but we could still hear 
the crackle of machine guns as 
the Chechens fought back. 

As darkness fell, with the vil- 
lage still at least partly in 
Chechen bands, Russian offi- 
cials said they had killed 60 
rebels and freed nine of the 
captives. 

They admitted to only four 
Russian soldiers killed and 14 
wounded. But earlier reports 
had told of of “several" Russ- 
ian armoured troop carriers 
destroyed. 

We could see a gaping hole 
in the roof of the village school 
where, according to local 
Dagestanis. some of the 
hostages were being held. This, 
however, was denied by the 
Russian Federal Security Ser- 
vice whose chief. General 
Mikhaii Barsukov, had person- 
ally given the order for the 
battle to begin. 

The school, a long white 
structure on the village's east- 
ern Dank, was consumed by 
flames. By now, the helicopter 
gunships had drawn back and 
were flying in hnge circles, 
around the perimeter of the 
battlefield. 

Not 100 yards from where we 
stood there were ibree big 
Russian field guns, well out of 
the range of the Chechens, 
who were armed only with as- 
sault rifles. hea\y machine guns 
and rocket propelled grenade 
launchers. 

We watched the Russian gun- 
ners lounging around, hands in 



Going in for the kill: A Russian soldier advances to a position nearer Pervomayskoye yesterday during the assault on the village. Troops, b acted by artillery and aircraft, were 


ordered to mate a full-scale attack after Chechen gunmen were reported to have started killing hostages 


pockets to avoid the bittercold. 
A radio call came through from 
their command centre and they 
quickly loaded their cannons 
with l22mra shells, ducked 
briefly, and fired. 

Then they lounged about 
again, like youths standing at a 
bus shelter. That they may haw 
wiped out their fellow' country- 


men - the Chechens were hold- 
ing scores of men. women and 
children - seemed to be a mat- 
ter of spine-chilling unconcern. 

“What am 1 going to do?” 
said Sulleman Makhodov. as he 
watched the battle from a ridge. 
The 60-year-old pensioner has 
lived m Pervomayskoye all his 
life. “I have a wife and four 


children. Where will we live? 
How will we live?” 

His friend, another elderly 
refugee, chipped in, trembling 
with rage: “Everyone in there 
will have been killed in five min- 
utes. H is a terrible thing to do.” 
It was hard to watch this spec- 
tacle without feeling deeply 
sickened. No one can sensibly 


justify the rebels' behaviour - 
first seizing a hospital in Kizl- 
yar and taking 2,000 hostages, 
then exposing more than 100 
captives to a likely death al the 
hands of an outraged Russia. 
Yet it was equally impossible 
to watch such destruction 
without smelling the awful 
whiff of political expediency. 


Photograph: Gleb Garanich/Reuters 
As the battle raged in front many hanker for strong Icader- 


of us. the ego of an injured and 
thunderously angry president 
seemed to be in play. 

Though ill and unpopular. 
Boris Yeltsin has shown every 
symptom of a man preparing to 
run for re-election. 

He knows he must win back 
the respect of a nation in which 


ship. 

No effort was made to stop 
television cameras from record- 
ing the battle from a grandstand 
position in a neighbouring vil- 
lage. Rather it was a spectacle 
that the Kremlin seemed to 
want us - or at least their fellow 
Russians - to witness. 


Psychiatrists quit 
over risks to patients 


Minister backs down 
on prisoners in chains 


NICHOLAS TIMMINS 

Pubfic Policy Editor 

Consultants are quitting acute 
psychiatry in the National 
Health Service because of Lhe 
increasing risks which patients 
are facing from overloaded 
NHS services. 

Dr Massimo Ricrio. 43, a 
consultant at Chelsea and 
Westminster Hospital, London, 
who left the NHS for the private 
sector two weeks ago, said he 
bad resigned after having to 
“deal with more patients, who 
are more severely ill, with less 
beds and facilities”. 

He will be followed soon by 
Dr Cosmo Hallstrom. 49, a 
consultant at the Gordon Hos- 
pital. m London, who said the 
stress of deciding whether to dis- 
charge patients before they are 
ready to go, to admit others who 
are more acutely ill. was pro- 
ducing “bum out ” among staff 
Each time there was a suicide 
or killing, he said, “I think, there 
hut for the grace of God, go F." 


When people get 
scared they take 
notice: that is 
what is happening 
with Britain's 
creaking system 1 
- Leading article, 
page 14 


Labour yesterday called for 
a moratorium on further bed 
closures in the wake of the 
Royal College of Psychiatrists’ 
report on homicides and sui- 
cides. John Bowis, the junior 
health minister, concedes that 
“we must make sure we have the 
range of beds to back up the 
community services”. 

It is the lack of those which 
Dr Ricrio says has left hospitals 
dealing with an increasingly 
disturbed mix of patients. “A lot 
of funding has gone into very 
worthwhile causes.” Dr Ricdo 


said. These included the court 
diversion scheme to place men- 
ially ill offenders in hospital 
rather than prison, and home- 
lessness projects. They have 
“worked wed but unearthed a 
lot of otherwise undetected 
menial illness", he said. 

The result was mounting 
pressure on acute beds, while 
the secure units meant to take 
the potentially most violent 
patients had silted up. 

“I recently had an acutely psy- 
chotic patient in a very disturbed 
state on an open ward who was 
caught with two daggers under 
the bed We spent three or 
four days phoning every secure 
unit in England. Scotland and 
Wales living to find him a 
place.” 

Consultants, he said, “now 
have to take risks in dedding 
who to discharge, in order to 
admit patients who we know are 
acutely iff In cases like that, I 
am damned if I do and damned 
if I don't". 

Hunting for beds, page 8 


HEATHER MILLS 

Home Affairs Correspondent. 

Ann Widdecombe, the Home 
Office Minister, yesterday' made 
a humiliating apology for mis- 
leading the Commons over the 
shackling of pregnant prisoners. 

Her “unreserved apology” 
came as the Government pre- 
pared to soften its controversial 
chaining policy. 

Faced with strong criticism 
and the threat of court action 
over “inhumane and degrading” 
treatment ministers look set to 
meet medical concerns that no 
mother-to-be should be held in 
chains in a maternity unit and 
that prison staff should remain 
outside the labour room. Min- 
isters are considering demand- 
ing a risk assessment for women 
before any are put in chains to 
aHend court, child custody hear- 
ings or hospital appointments. 

Richard Tilt the acting head 
of the Prison Service, admitted 
be was “noL happy with the out- 
come of the present policy.” 



He promised to look at a 
case, which was highlighted in 
the Independent on Sunday, of 
an unconvicted woman prison- 
er seriously HI in a hospital Aids 
ward who was held in chains 24 
hours a day. Yesterday lawyers 
for the woman, a drug addict 
with no previous convictions. 


accused of conspiracy to supply 
heroin worth about £300. failed 
in an emergency bail application. 

Suspicions that Downing 
Street put pressure on ministers 
to back down came as Ms Wid- 
decombe took to the Com- 
mons floor. She then retracted 
a claim she made last week that 
London's Whittington hospital 
which deals with shackled in- 
mates from Holloway, the coun- 
ties largest women’s prison, had 
not raised concerns about the 
practice. 

The minister blamed bad ad- 
vice from Prison Service offi- 
cials. “I deeply regret that the 
advice which 1 had been given 
about this correspondence, and 
which I in turn gave to the 
House in good faith, was wrong. 
I offer my unreserved apologies 
to the House," she said. 

Labour's Home affairs 
spokesman. Jack Straw, said he 
was now writing to Mr Howard, 
to demand that the whole pol- 
icy be reviewed. 

‘Minister for trouble’, page 2 


IN BRIEF 


Business bypassed 

Newbury businessmen have ac- 
cused their MP of misleading 
the press when he says they are 
in favour of the town's contro- 
versial bypass. Page 3 

Drugs policy ‘ineffective’ 
The Government's policy of 
“getting tough” on dnigs to re- 
duce crime among young peo- 
ple will have little impact, 
according to a study that found 
no direct evidence that lhe two 
iked. Page7 


Sir Rocco loosens his grip on Forte empire 


DAVID HELUER 

Sir Rocco Forte relinquished 
some of his grip on the Forte 
restaurants and hotels empire 
when be bowed to shareholder 
power yesterday and split his 
double’role as chairman and 
chief executive. 

As a result, the City marked 
Granada’s shares up 7p to 670p 
in expectation of victory in the 
bid battle which closes in eight 
davs. Sir Rocco's move was 


widely seen in the City as a last- 
ditch attempt to fend off a hos- 
tile £5.Sbc takeover bid from 
Granada, the media to leisure 
conglomerate, which threatens 
to end forever the manage - 
mem links between the Forte 
family and the group they 
founded. Some saw the move as 
"too little, too late”. 

Sir Rocco spesinon as chair- 
man will K takes over by Sir 
Anthony Tennant, w ho is group 

deputy chairman. Sir Anthony. 
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also non-executive chairman 
of Christie's, the fine an auction 
house, said it was not the case 
that the bid was all over “bar the 
s tooting" .The new Eton and 
Cambridge-educated chairman 
sees his role as chairing the com- 
pany's board and liaising with 
shareholders while Sir Rocco 
continues, at least for the next 
eight days, to run the day-to-day 
management of the group. 

Mark Finnic, a leading expert 
on the bid, said the reshuffle 


“probably wins a degree of sup- 
port from certain institutional 
funds”. He said that some peo- 
ple were expecting Sir Rocco to 
move to chairman and to ap- 
point a new chief executive. Mr 
Home expected the outcome to 
be “very dose". 

Granada's chief executive, 
Gerry Robinson, was pre- 
dictably dismissive. “This 
amounts to nothing more than 
a titular change - Sir Anthony 
Tennant has been deputy chair- 


man for the last three yean, and 
Sir Rocco has been been chief 
executive for 13 years. Forte's 
performance during those 13 
years speaks for itself." 

Backs to the wall page 16 
Comment, page 17 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

I.Q. of 145 
and Can’t 
Remember? 



A FAMOUS international publisher reports that 
there is a simple technique for acquiring a pow- 
erful memory which can pay you real dividends 
in both business and 
social advancement. It 
works like magic to 
give you added poise, 
self-confidence and 
greater popularity. 

The details of this method 
are described in his fascinat- 
ing booklet, “Adventures in 
Memory", sent free on 
request. 

According to this publish- 
er, many people do not 
realise how much they can 
influence others simply by 
remembering accurately 
everything they see. hear or 
read. Whether in business, 
at social functions, or even in 
casual conversation with 
new acquaintances, there are 
ways in which you can domi- 
nate each situation simply 
by your ability to remember. 

For example, you need 
never forget another 
appointment — ever! You 
can learn names, faces, facts, 
figures and foreign lan- 
guages faster than you ever 
thought possible. Whole 
books and plays can be 
indelibly imprinted on your 
memory after a single read- 
ing. You could be more suc- 
cessful in your studies and 
examinations. At parties and 
dinners you may never again 
be at a loss fur appropriate 
words or entertaining sto- 
ries, la fact, vnu could he 


Forget foots, figures? 

more poised and self-confi- 
dent in everything you say 
and do. These are only a few 
of the ways in which you can 
benefit by possessing a 
trained memory. 

To acquaint all readers of 
The Independent with the 
easy-to-follow rules for devel- 
oping skill in remembering, 
we. the publishers, have 
printed full details of this 
interesting self-trainimr 
method in a fascinating 
booklet. “Adventures in 
Memory”, sent free on 
request. No obligation. N;i 
salesman will call. Just fill m 
and return the coupon or: 
Page 11 *you don't ewn 
need to stamp your enve- 
lope*, or write ti»: Memorv 

and Concentration Studie-. 
'Dept. iD.Msfn, FREEPOST 
Manchester MfiO 3DL. 
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news — --- 

Widdecombe’s gaffe: Home Office right-winger's reputation for safe pair of hands is dealt blow by p ‘ 

‘Minister for 
trouble’ hits 
an own goal 


COUN BROWN 

Chief Political Correspondent 

Ann Widdecombe, the doughty 
prisons minis ter, was until yes- 
terday regarded as one of the 
few ministers in the Major gov- 
ernment with a safe pair of 
hands. Ms Widdecombe, 48, has 
been so frequently on the tele- 
vision defending the Home Of- 
fice recently, one minister’s 
wife described her as “the min- 
ister for trouble". 

The daughter of a high-rank- 
ing civil servant in the Ministry 
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Bad press: Media coverage 
fuelled public outrage 


v-Cancer 



of Defence, she was educated 
at the Royal Naval School in 
Singapore and a strict convent 
school at Bath, before studying 
la tin at Oxford. She made her 
mark as secretary of the Oxford 
Union in 1971. After Oxford she 
went into marketing with 
Unilever, and was the financial 
administrator of London Uni- 
versity until winning her Maid- 
stone seat in 19S7. 

Quickly establishing herself 
as a right-winger, she co-fa und- 
ed Women and Families for De- 
fence with Lady Olga Maitland 
to campaign against CND -sup- 
porting Labour MPs in the bat- 
tle over Cruise missiles. 

In the Commons, she at- 
tracted criticism from women 
for supporting David Alton's 
Bill to lower the ceiling on 
abortion to 18 weeks - her 
speeches on the abortion issue 
underlined her combative and 
competent style. Despite being 
a supporter of hanging, anti- 
abortion and fiercely pro-nu- 
clear weapons, she foiled to win 
promotion under Margaret 
Thatcher, gaining her first post 
as a parliamentary aide to Tris- 
tan Garei -Jones, the former 
Foreign Office minis ter. 

A strong supporter of John 
Major, she was given her first 
ministerial post by him at So- 
da! Security, but saw more 
charismatic women promoted 
above her, including Virginia 
Bottom! ey and Gillian Shep- 
hard. Being only five foot one 
has perhaps made it more dif- 
ficult for Ms Widdecombe to 
make an impact It probably 
contributed last week to the un- 
precedented barrage of abuse 
she faced for defending the 
Home Office over shackling 
women prisoners. A spinster 
with no children, she has been 
accused by Labour of having no 
knowledge of child birth. 
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Letters reveal 
hospital’s concern 


Accused: Ann Widdecombe has faced a ‘barrage of abuse ’ Photograph: Edward Sykes 


Her decision to become a 
Catholic in protest at the ordi- 
nation ofwomen was regarded 
as further evidence of her cold- 
ness towards women in gener- 
al, a charge which she strongly 
denies. Her simple, straight- 
forward approach to religion, as 
well as politics and most other 
thi ng s , was exemplified by her 
comment on her conversion to 
the Roman Catholic faith. She 
said then: “lb have a church 
which rail* a sin a sin and has 
done with it, is a blessed relief.” 
During the Christmas re- 
cess, as Minister of State for the 
Home Office, she defended 


the Government on difficult is- 
sues, including CS gas spray for 
the police and the expulsion of 
the Saudi rebel, Mohammed al 
Masaxi 

The announcement that Ms 
Widdecombe was to make a 
“personal statement" raised 
speculation to fever pitch at 
Westminster that she was about 
to resign. But quitting would 
have been out of character, 
but few could have blamed her. 
The personal abuse heaped on 
her looks was rare even for the 
present government. 

By making a personal state- 
ment, admitting a mistake had 


been made by officials, Ms 
Widdecombe also avoided be- 
ing cross-examined on the pol- 
icy of the Home Office in 
prisons. As the senior minister 
below the Home Secretary, she 
cannot afford to show any 
doubt about the policy adopt- 
ed by Michael Howard 
She gave no hint of the 
doubts she privately feels about 
prison polin’, in particular, the 
sacking of D’erek Lewis as chief 
executive of the Prison Service. 
But her sympathy for Mr Lewis 
is one of factor which makes her 
difficult to categorise as a knee- 
jerk Tbalcherite right-winger. 


HEATHER MILLS 

The Whittington Hospital had 
written to both the Prison Ser- 
vice and to minis ters about 
their concerns over the shack- 
ling of pregnant prisoners, be- 
fore Anne Widdecombe 
claimed in the Commons that 
there had been no complaint. 

Five months ago, Ian Kidson, 
ihe hospital’s chief executive, 

raised the issue of handcuffs and 

chains in a letter to Janet Sing, 
the governor of Holloway jaiL 

He enclosed a letter from the 
director of midwifery express- 
ing “‘great concern amongst the 
staff within the maternity unit 
regarding the new policy by the 
Home Office that all patients 
are handcuffed and chained to 
wardens." 

Hospital staff had even se- 
cured a meeting last November 
with the Prison Service to dis- 
cuss the issue. It was suggested 
that a group midwifery, obstet- 
ric and gynaecology service be 
provided within the jail, in or- 
der to avoid the practice. 


Daughter in new 
court battle over 
sculptor’s legacy 


Rail sell-off may be in the dark 


JOJO MOYES 

Works worth millions of pounds 
by Britain's most famous sculp- 
tor, Henry Moore, were at the 
centre of a new dispute yester- 
day as the sculptor's daughter 
renewed her High Court battle 
for their control. 

Mary Spencer Moore, who is 
acting under her married name 
Mary Danowski, is appealing 
against a High Court judgment 
that passed ownership of her fa- 
ther's works to the Henry 
Moore Foundation in Perry 
Green, Hertfordshire. 

In 1993, Ms Danowski was 
left facing six-figure court costs 
after failing in an attempt to 
claim £200m of her father's 
sculptures and drawings from 
the trust he set up in the final 
years of his life. 

In 1976, she and her mother 
had helped Moore set up the 
foundation to safeguard and 
promote appreciation of his 
work. A year later, and until his 
death aged 88 in 1986, the 
sculptor became an employee of 
the foundation's trading arm, 


HMF Enterprises, because of 
his worries abouL Lax liabilities. 

The foundation was given his 
personal collection, and for the 
final 10 years of his life paid him 
a £45 ,000 -a -year salary. In re- 
turn his works from that time 
became the property of the 
trust. 

Lord Irvine QC, representing 
Ms Danowski, 48, told the 
Court of Appeal yesterday that 
the argument centred on the 
ownership of the works creat- 
ed during that period. 

“It is a pity that a major dis- 
pute such as this has arisen over 
one of the country's greatest 
artists of the century and the 
body set up to protect his artis- 
tic legacy. But such a dispute has 
arisen, and we owe it to the 
artist that the dispute is correctly 
resolved,'’ Lora Irvine said. 

He said that Ms Danowski 
claimed that all her fathers 
artist's copies of his works were 
his personal property and be- 
came part of his personal estate 
after his death. 

Lord Irvine said the case 
was of great importance to the 


art world because of the chal- 
lenge it presented to the Artist's 
Copy Convention. The question 
to be answered was how far 
artistic freedom could be 
breached by “contractual fet- 
ters". Under the unwritten con- 
vention, sculptors are allowed 
to produce up to two versions 
of a limited edition which then 
become their own property to 
be disposed of as they wish. 

Moore used to give these to 
his family, but after 1977 gave 
the artisL's copies to the foun- 
dation. According to Lord 
Irvine, the foundation claimed 
that because Moore was an 
employee of HMF Enterprises, 
he had given up his rights to 
artists' copies and from the 
very moment of creation, evety- 
thlng he produced became the 
property of the company. 

At the High Court in 1993, 
Mr Justice Evans- Lombe ruled 
against Ms Danowski and held 
that the 1977 agreement stated 
plainly that, ownership of ail 
works, including artist’s copies, 
was vested in the company. 

The case continues today. 


CHRISTIAN WOLMAR 

Transport Correspondent 

The trains may have to stop for 
rail privatisation. Roger 
Salmon, the franchising direc- 
tor, has realised that he cannot 
sell the train operations to the 
private sector if any trains are 
running on the lines at the 
time of the transfer. 

As 3 result, next month's 
handover of the first three lines, 
□one of which run all night, will 
have to take place early in the 
morning. However, future ser- 
vices where all-night trains are 
operating will have to be sold 
when one of Lbe late trains 


reaches its destination, or a train 
will have to be cancelled to gh« 
time for the transfer to take 
place. 

A spokesman at Mr Salmon's 
office said the problem was 
that if any trains were running 
at the precise time at which re- 
sponsibility was transferred, “it 
wiU be impossible to allocate 
costs between the parties in- 
volved". Legal problems would 
also arise if there were an ac- 
cident on the train during the 
time of its transfer. 

Mr Salmon has therefore 
been consulting rail timetables 
to find a time when there are no 
services. Eartv on Sunday morn- 


ing has emerged as the 
favourite, possibly as soon as 4 
February, because there are 
no early-morning commuter 
trains on a Sunday. 

Fortunately for Mr Salmon, 
the first three lines expected to 
go to the private sector next 
month - South West Trains,, 
Great Western and London, 
Tilbury & Southend - do not 
have all -night services. 

But with trains running un- 
til the eariy hours of Sunday, the 
transfer would have to take 
place between lam and 4am. 
However, in terms of public re- 
lations, that time of the week 
would be a flop, as journalists 


would be reluctant to travel on 
an early Sunday morning tram, 
even if It was to celebrate 
Britain’s first private train ser- 
vice for nearly half a century. 
The new companies also fear 
dot if some minor local train be- 
comes the first to be privatised, 
it runs a much greater risk of 
breaking down or being can- 
celled than a main commuter 
service or InterQty service. 

Network SouthCentral, one 
of the next four franchises due 
to be allocated, runs trains all 
night to Gatwick airport Then 
there may be the moment Mr 
Salmon dreads, when the trains 
have to stop for privatisation. 


Royal Mail chief in strike warning 


BARRIE CLEMENT 

Leaders of 160,000 postal work- 
ers were warned yesterday that 
a threatened nationwide strike 
would be “absolutely daft." 

The comments by John 
Roberts, new Royal Mail chief 
executive, come 4S hours ahead 
of a deadline issued by the 
Communication Workers' 
Union. Senior officials of the 
union are calling for a strike bal- 
lot unless management offers 
assurances tomorrow about the 
future of services. 

Concern over the continuing 


existence of the second postal 
delivery and the increasing in- 
troduction of casual staff are be- 
hind a series of wildcat walkouts 
which last year accounted for 
one in three of days lost in 
British industry through indus- 
trial action. 

Mr Roberts said he was con- 
fident rather than certain a dis- 
pute would be avoided. “A 
national strike would be daft for 
employees who would lose mon- 


ey and incredibly daft for cus- 
tomers who would think they 
were back in the bad old days. 
He said there was no ques- 


tion of abolishing the second de- 
livery, but indicated there could 
be a gradual and limited shift to- 
wards the employment of tem- 
porary and limited contract 
staff Around 1,500 to 2,000 jobs 
are scheduled to go each year, 
largely through mechanisation, 
and around 1,500 casual em- 
ployees would be taken on. 

He said, however, that “ca- 
sualisation" of employment 
formed no part of the plan and 
that the proportion of full- 
timers to part-timers would re- 
main al aionnd 80-20 for the 
foreseeable future. He con- 


ceded that management had so 
farfailed to reassure employees 
about their job security and said 
industrial relations would form 
a major part of his brief 
In a “state of the Royal Mail 
address", Mr Roberts said the 
Prime Minster’s statement that 
privatisation of the Post Office 
might be in the Tory election 
manifesto, would not affect the 
way the business was run. Any 
sell-off was a matter for the 
Government, but it was im- 
portant for any organisation to 
know exactly what was required 
by its biggest shareholder. 



Written proof: A letter showing h^P^al omwern about 
chaining ; and (below) pointing out the minister’s error 


But as there was no change 
in policy. Baroness Hayman, 
chairman of the Whittington 
Hospital Trust, wrote this time 
to Baroness Cumberiedge, the 
health, minister, seeking an- 
other meeting. She wrote: “As 
you may be aware there are 
grave professional concerns 

over the effects of the tighten- 
ing of custody policies towards 
pregnant women prisoners. As 
the main hospital providing 
care for women from Holloway 
Prison, we are much concerned 
with the dilemmas current poli- 
cies are posing for both clinical 
and custodial staff" 

It was against this back- 
ground, that Miss Widdecombe, 
Hi-prepared by a short briefing 
with prison officials, wrongly 
told the Commons that the 
Whittington had not registered 
a complaint. 

.After yesterday's “unreserved 
apology" for miskiforming MPS, 
a spokeswomen for the Whit- 
tington said staff were pleased 
that Miss Widdecombe had 
clarified die position. 


IN BRIEF 


Maxwell jurors hft 
by chest inflections 

Jurors in the trial of the 
Maxwell broffiere were sent to 
a hotel for' an eighth rngbi 
after failing to reach verdicts 

and befog smick by toss. 

Eariier the judge, Mr Justice 
Phillips, said that he rwfised 
several jurors were suffering 
from chest infections bnwght on 
by the “unhealthy atmosphere” 
of the jury room. He told them 
the court wouldprcrvidc them 
with humidifiers in order, to im- 
prove the atmosphere and. en- 
couraged them to go for walks 
around Lincoln's Inn .Fields, 
which adjoins the court 

So far the jury has spent 47 
hours, considering . verdicts, 
against Kevin Maxwell, 36, his 
brother Ian. 39, and Lanv Tra- 
chtenberg a fonaer fi nanci al 1 ad- 
viser to the Maxwell empire . All 
deny conspiring to defraud the 
pension funds- Kevin alone 
denies a similar .charge of con- 
spiring with his father, Robert, 
to misuse pension fund assets. 

Miners’ victoiy . 

Thousands of miners and for- 
mer pitmen suffering from an 
industrial disease known as Vi- 
bration White Frflger mB be 
able to seek compensation 
after a test case ruling. Lawyers 
and trade unions anticipate 
claims against British Coal 
could total millions of pounds 
after Judge J ohn Stephenson, 
sitting at the High Court m 
Newcastie upou T^ne, said the 
company should have known of 
the risks of-VWF resulting 
from power took usedfothe in- 
dustry from Jamiaiy 1973- 

Action on smoldiig 

Parents who smoke are; sub- 
jecting their children toa form 

their health, development, and' 
future prospects,/ doctors 
warned as they stepped up their 
campaign toperaufede the Gov- 
ernment to ban tpbacco adver- 
tising. The warning coincides 
with the mfroduction of a 10 
Minute Rule Bill jn the .Com- 
mons by the Liberal Democrat 
MP Simon Hughes, which pro- 
vides draft testation for the 
banning of tobacco advertising. 

Wise counsel 

Barristers have voted to accept 
a complaints system which for 
the first time would allow dis- 
satisfied clients to seek redress 
for poor work. However, clients 
will not be. able to complain 
about the . baniaera’i^perfor- 
maiices in court, only, their 
work preparing for . trims. 

Arms talks continue 

The three-man mieroational 
body on arms de-commission - 
ing m Northern Ireland, led by . 
the former American senator . 
George Mitchell, held another 
round of talks in Belfast and 
Dublin amid indicatiousthat its 
report may not be ready until 
Fnday or even next week. 

Baby bliss 

Carmen Daniels, whose son 
Rhys and daughter Chariy were 
born with Batten’s disease, has 
given birth to another daughter, 
named Bliss, who is free from 
the incurable genetic Alness. 
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/ watched as the bomb 
Hipped the lorry over tike j 
a beer mat and wreckage ! 
poured over oar jeep. 

We didn't drive off in case ‘ 
we ran over a landmine.-." 


THE HIT 




THAT STILL HAUNTS 
ANDY KERSHAW 


Andy Kershaw, taking time off from Radio I to report from Rwanda. Our journalists and commentators scour the world for . 
momentous, interesting and off-beat stories. ‘From Our Own Correspondent*, 11.30 Saturday and Thursday mornings. 
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Newbury business chiefs to back protesters 


NICHOLAS SCHOON 

A group Of leading Newburv 
businessmen will today declare 
their opposition to the town's 
controversial western bypass at 
a press conference organised 
with Friends of the Earth. 

As contractors clearing the 
route of die bypass again failed 
to make significant progress yes- 
terday, the executives said their 
MP. David Rendel. a Liberal 
Democrat, is misleading the 
public when he says that local 


industry and commence in Berk- 
shire overwhelmingly favour the 
controversial road. 

They say the bypass will do 
little to ease congestion caused 
by dense local traffic, and may 
even make it worse in places. 

One of them, an executive 
head hunter, Adrian Foster- 
Fletcher, spent three days with 
road protesters as they clashed 
with security guards last week. 

A local managing director, 
Paul Carter, said several meet- 
ings and a questionnaire have 


Biometrics: 
identifying a 
new science 


CHARLES ARTHUR 

Science Correspondent 

Computers that recognise our 
signatures, voices, fingerprints 
or hand-shape could soon re- 
place humans to check credit 
cards, immigration permits and 
benefit payments, say experts in 
the field of biometrics. 

The Department of Em- 
ployment is at present studying 
the results of the biggest trial of 
its kind in the world, where peo- 
ple at unemployment benefit of- 
fices in Liverpool and Tyneside 
had to sign on an electronic 
‘■tablet" to verify their identity. 
This was then checked against 
earlier signatures. 

In IS months, the system 
checked 200,000 signatures 



Emma Newham; Biometrics 
common by ‘end of decade’ 

from 20,000 people, and wrong- 
ly rejected just 0.1 per cent of 
applicants. Though a good forg- 
er can copy the shape of a sig- 
nature. even the best cannot 
cop\ - the acceleration and pres- 
sure of the original signatory. 

Now the department may 
roll the system out to hundreds 
of offices across Britain. "It 
seems to have worked well in 
Liverpool," said Andrew Lew- 
cock. head of the neural com- 
puting unit at AEA Technology, 
which developed the signature 
verification system. “Now they 
are looking at whether it’s cost- 
effective." Such systems typically 
cost about £200 per unit, with 
each office needing about six. 
The department had no com- 
ment on when it might widen 
the use of the system. 

The finance company Visa 
international will also be using 
the new technology. Next year 
Visa plans to introduce a new 
generation of "smart'’ credit 
cards with an on-board micro- 


chip which can store an encod- 
ed signature, voice or finger- 
print, making automatic 
verification possible. A Visa 
spokesman, Andrew Bap Li, said 
that Visa had yet to decide 
which biometric to use. 

Biometric systems can be 
programmed to identify any 
unique physical characteristic. 
Among those already in use are 
recognition systems for voice, 
signature, and the pattern of 
blood vessels in the retina at the 
back of the eye. 

Emma Newham, editor of 
Biometric Technology Today 
magazine, said: “Everybody has 
been saying for the past 10 years 
that biometric systems would be 
in wide use in the next two years. 
It hasn't happened so far be- 
cause the computing power 
hasn't been there. But once you 
have smart cards in widespread 
use, they wifi become com- 
monplace. That should mean 
by the end of the decade." 

Most biometric systems rely 
on powerful computers with 
“neural networks" - software 
that can pick out an essential 
pattern from a jumble of data. 

Mr Lewcock said, "It's only 
become possible in the past five 
years to buy computers that are 
powerful enough to do this 
work for a reasonable price. In 
1990 such power might have 
been just a dream, {but] today 
I can have a PC with more than 
enough power on nty desk." 

A British ' company an- 
nounced earlier this week that 
it is developing a system which 
can distinguish people by smell. 
However, that wifi tend to be ex- 
pensive - and so only useful to 
organisations requiring high 
security. 

The US Immigration and 
Naturalisation Service has for 
some years been using a system 
which measures the ratios of 
finger lengths and handspan. for 
people who have previously 
been granted entry into the 
US without a visa. 

The applicant puts their hand 
into a bat, where a light system 
measures the ratio of finger 
lengths to the bandspan. This is 
then recorded on the magnet- 
ic strip of a plastic card. 

The amount of data needed 
is so small -just nine bytes- that 
it could be included in the 
machine-readable section of 
the new EU passport. 


shown many in the business 
community are unhappy about 
the nine-mile road leading 
through beautiful countryside 
and nature ales. He runs a com- 
puter company that employs 70. 

Keith Berry, the managing 
director of another Newbury 
computer company, LanBase, 
which employs 50. said: “This 
new road is too high a price to 
pay. The countryside we've 
got here is special and needs 
looking after." 

Give Osborne, chairman of 


a group of electronics compa- 
nies employing 200 in the town, 
said: “Common sense tells me 
that we can't go on like this." 

The businessmen agree that 
the town needs relief from 
heavy traffic. A stream of jug- 
gernauts passes through on the 
A34 between the south coast 
ports and the Midlands, using 
a duaj-carriageway bypass that 
was built in the Sixties. 

Instead of a new road 
through open countryside, they 
favour improvements to the 


existing one. Fly-overs or 
underpasses ought to be buih at 
the five roundabouts which 
slow the traffic flow, and pos- 
sibly a toll tunnel ought to be 
dug" under the River Rennet, to 
replace the bridge. 

They believe the new by- 
pass will bring more housing, 
shopping and Industrial sprawl 
to a town that has grown dra- 
matically in the last 25 years, los- 
ing much of its character. “Why 
should it become like Slough?" 
said Mr Foster-Fletcher. 
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Just over a year ago, 50 ex- 
ecutives heard Mr Rendel ad- 
dress a meeting of the Newbury 
Business Breakfast dub on the 
need for the western bypass, and 
voted unanimously against it. 
The dub represents a cross- 
section of manufacturing and 
service industries in the town. 

Late last year, three club 
members sent 500 copies of a 
questionnaire to local firms 
asking: “if a better route could 
be found, would you like it ex- 
amined?" They received 140 


responses, a high rale for a ques- 
tionnaire, of which 110 were ui 
favour. . , , 

Mr Rendel says most local 

bosses back the bypas- The lo- 
cal branch of the Thames Val- 
ley Chamber of Commerce and 
the town's biggest commercial 
employer, Racal Vodafone, sup- 
port it “It was a question that 
was so biased ana so pointed 
that I'm not surprised they got 
that response," Mr Rendel said. 

"Polling suggests between 
one in six and one in eight New- 



‘ Westwood mixes historic costume and modem suiting' 

Westwood 
lets her men 
rock again 


Catwalk kilt; Fashion Vivienne Westwood-style at Milan Photographs; Chris Moore 


TAMSIN BLANCHARD 

Milan 

Vivienne Westwood showed 
yesterday that men can have all 
the fun that women have when 
it comes to dressing up. 

The designer, who is queen 
of the womenswear catwalks in 
Paris, showed her raenswear in 
Milan for the first time with a 
collection of 95 outfits that 
ranged from Sherlock Holmes 
suits to black patent leather zip- 
front mechanic's overalls, and 
from priest-like cassocks, and vi- 
brant kilts complete with match- 
ing shirt, tie, jacket and socks. 

Oversized Prince of Wales 
check jackets were worn with 
matching Oxford bag trousers 
and delicate lacy handkerchiefs 
flopped out of suit pockets. 

A stuffed bird of prey 
perched precariously on top of 
a turban and Highland blankets 
were tossed proudly over shoul- 
ders. And for the really daring 
there were solid diamante and 
sequinned corset-structured 
torso jackets with in-built mus- 
cles. At last, here was a collec- 
tion for men to marvel aL 

Westwood has been making 
raenswear since 1970. When she 
and Malcolm McLaren set up 
their first shop, Let It Rock, the 
garments they produced were a 


small collection of men's teddy 
boy suits. Her ideas shocked 
then as they still do. 

Westwood’s gentleman cus- 
tomers were spared the padded 
bum cages used for women. But 
they were allowed to wear all 
the accessories such as gold ear- 
rings and high-hecls. And while 
most designers have a definite 
dividing line between cluthes for 
men and women. Westwood 
simply took her women's cloth- 
ing. much of which is based on 
Savile Row tailoring, and re-cut 
it for men. The result was a dis- 
concerting synthesis of mascu- 
line and feminine, historical 
costume and modem suiting. 

Now is the time for West- 
wood. Milan is full of men 
dressed in Le Style Anglais - 
Burberry checks arc every- 
where. Her collection for next 
auiuranAvinier will be a huge 
hit with the European and 
Japanese markets. 

Westwood’s turnover is 
around £15m and it is hoped 
that the expansion of her 
menswear collection will gen- 
erate another £3m. Tom Logan, 
buyer for the London store 
Liberty, is looking forward to 
selling the collection. "It is won- 
derful. wearable, tailored cloth- 
ing - fantastic English dressing." 
he said after the show. 


Queen Mother looks for her Jeeves in Reading dole queue 


REBECCA FOWLER 

It is a vacancy Jeeves might 
dream of, but the Queen 
Mother has chosen a Reading 
newspaper to advertise for an 
under butler, because she is anx- 
ious to give unemployed men 
outside” London a job 
opportunity. 

The discreet advertisement 
was placed in the Reading 
Evening Fast last Thursday, at 
ihc cost of £2.75 a line. It said 


simply: “Under Butler required 
for Royal Household in 
London. Please apply to the 
Comptroller, Gar race House." 

A spokeswoman for the 
Queen Mother, whose head 
butler has served her for 46 
years, confirmed her enthusiasm 
for widening the net 
“That is a policy and has been 
since unemployment was real- 
ly bad," the spokeswoman said 
For the small but flourishing 
world of butlers, it is a unique 


chance to take one of the most 
prestigious jobs in the field 
Although the Royal Family 
often pay less than the average 
£25.000 salary, and are more tra- 
ditional than most employees, 
they also offer the best pinks. 
.According to Ivor Spencer, who 
runs an international butler 
school and has provided staff for 
the Duke and Duchess of York 
King Hussein of Jordan and Ru- 
pert Murdoch, the job will in- 
volve serving food cleaning 


silver, opening the door and 
answering the telephone. 

"It's a lovely job. The wages 
wouldn't be as much as outside, 
but you wouldn't work as hard, 
and the perks are marvellous. 

“There’s a swimming pool, a 
football dub, and you lhc in this 
magnificent place." Mr Spencer 
said 

The Queen Mother's policy 
of advertising outside London 
is shared by Buckingham 
Palace. 


Two young men from Tbxteth, 
Liverpool, who were given 
scholarships to attend the 
Spencer course, which costs 
£3,150, were taken on by Prince 
Edward and Prince Andrew 
when they finished 
"When they went to see the 
manager who wns responsible 
for the positions, he said: ‘Don’t 
mess me around' because be 
didn't realise they were trained. 

“Bul they provided him with 
their diplomas and were given 


the jobs," Mr Spencer said. 
The single greatest require- 
ment of a royal butler is dis- 
cretion, and the successful 
applicant will sign a confiden- 
tiality document. 

Graduates from the In- 
ternational Butler’s School did 
not even wish to discuss their ap- 
plications. 

Most royal servants cither 
leave within three years, or re- 
main for life, but if the suc- 
cessful applicant does move on 


from Garence House, he can 
expect an enthusiastic reception 

from other employers, especially 
in the United States. The 
job would also be very different. 

Garcnce House would not 
reveal the number of appli- 
cants it has received since 
Thursday. 

Reading Job Centre said it 
did not have any butlers on its 
books, but it is understood that 
the advertisement has been 
taken up enthusiastically. 


bury people are against the 
□ew bypass, and I think ihc 
feeling will be Lbe same among 
local business people." 

No progress was made on the 
road yesterday because of the 
demonstrators’ protests. A 
chainsaw gang was forced to 
stop clearing trees at the south- 
ern end of the route after less 
than 30 minutes. There were 20 
arrests, mostly for trespass. Dur- 
ing the past week fewer than 400 
of about 10,000 trees on the 
route have been felled. 


Learner 
drivers 
in rush 
to beat 
new test 

JOJO MOYES 

The Driving Standards Agency 
is struggling to cope as thou- 
sands of learner drivers rush to 
take their driving test before the 
introduction of a written section 
in July. 

Applications have increased 
by 30,000 to 245.U00 since this 
time last year, while problems 
have increased because of the 
closure of six of the agency’s II 
driving test booking centres 
and “teething problems" with its 
telephone booking system. 

The increasing waiting lists 
and last-minute cancellations of 
the £28 JO test have meant that 
some learner drivers are threat- 
ening to sue the agency. 

"The (hiving test is one of the 
most nerve-racking times of 
your life and the new theory test 
is making it more so," Martin 
Arnold, head of public affairs 
at the British School of 
Motoring, Britain’s largest dri- 
ving school, said. “A number of 
learner drivers are getting very- 
frustrated with the DSA. 
They’re turning up for tests and 
finding they've been cancelled. 
A number have threatened to 
sue." 

Mr Arnold said the agency 
was meant to be offering driving 
tests within six weeks, but there 
was now a three- to four-month 
wait in some places. “Last year 
the agency cltKed 6 of the 1 f dri- 
ving test booking centres. It also 
introduced a telephone book- 
ing system for tests with which 
they’ve had a number of 
tecihing problems." 

The^DSA lost its charter 
mark last year because it could 
not fulfil its aim of providing a 
test within six weeks. The prob- 
lem was exacerbated by a 
reduction in full-time examin- 
ers. which has forced the agency 
to train 160 part-time replace- 
ments. BSM is compiling a na- 
tional review of the driving test 
waiting time and will announce 
the results next month. 

A spokeswoman for the DSA 
said the national average was 
now seven weeks, caused by a 
growing number of people 
applying for licences. She 
added: “Less than 1 per cent of 
tests are cancelled at short n«>- 
tice and that's when examiners 
have gone sick and we’re unable 
to contact the candidate.'' 

She said that of the 35b test 
centres nationwide, 14 had wait- 
ing times longer than 10 weeks. 
The new two-part driving test is 
due to be introduced on 1 July. 
The written section, contracted 
out to a company called Drive- 
Safe for £7Um, ’is expected to 
cost the applicant £ 1 3-£ 15 and 
will have to be taken before the 
driving tesL 

There will be 130 theory test 
centres compared to the 35ii dri- 
ving test centres, a differential 
that is already causing contro- 
versy. Learner drivers on the 
Isle of Wight, for example, are 
being told they will have to 
make a five-mile ferry crossing 
n» Portsmouth for their test. 
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You’re not missing anything, it’s 
in the bottom right hand comer of 
the photograph. 

As the law stands you could go 
outside and play football with a live 
hedgehog, disembowel a fox or beat 
a rabbit. 

In fact it is rarely a crime to 
carry out even the most appalling 
torture as long as your victim is a 
wild mammal. 

But why? There are laws that 
currently protect the safety of 
domestic animals. What’s needed 
is a simple law that bans cruelty 


to all wild mammals as well. 

On January 26th Alan Meale 
MP will put before Parliament a 
new Wild Mammals Protection Bill 
which will do just that. 

It will make it illegal to cruelly 
kick, beat, impale, burn, crush or 
drown a wild mammal. 

A letter from you to your MP 
could help persuade them to 
support the bill. Please write today 
expressing your opinion. 

With luck you’ll be helping to 
turn this football back 
into a hedgehog. V ..... , r 
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MODEL SHOWN 106 ESCAPADE LEVEL 3 FOR ILLUSTRATION ONLY. 


THE PEUGEOT 106 ESCAPADE 


Pol j, 





£199 A MONTH (PLUS FINAL PAYMENT) 


3 DOOR 
LEVEL 1" 



PA5SP0RT 

PRICE" 

DEPOSIT 

1L32%) 

ONE 

PAYMENT ON 
SIGNING THE 
AGREEMENT 

AMOUNT 

FINANCED 

FINANCE 

CHARGES 

TOTAL 

AMOUNT 

PAYABLE 

23 

MONTHLY 

PAYMENTS 

GUARANTEED 

FUTURE 

VALUE*/F!NAL 

PAYMENT 

£7.498.00 

£99.00 

£198.97 

£7.200.03 

£1038.28 

£8.634.28 

£198.97 

£3.660.00 


All figures are based on a 106 Escapade 1.0 3 door petrof Level 1 with an agreed mileage of 6,000 p.a. *A £35.25 fee Is payable on 
signing a sales agency agreement if you require this option. Further charges may be made subject to mileage, condition and if the vehicle 
Is not returnee on time. (Excess mileage charges range between 5p and 5.5p per mile as agreed al the time of purchase.) The sales 
agency option expires if the vehicle Is not returned within 30 days from the end of yow fhance agreement. "Passport price shown includes 
delivery, number plates and 12 months road fund licence, extended warranty and full AA cover. Prices correct at the time of going to press. 



FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, PLEASE CALL 0500 500 106 OR VISIT YOUR LOCAL PEUGEOT DEALER. 


THE PEUGEOT 106. LEAVE IT ALL BEHIND. 


PEUGEOT 
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Right or wrong: the code of the classroom 



KATE JONES, 14, from Archway: “Onr 
school has a code of conduct. It’s a list not 
of roles hut of general understandings. The 
discipline is still there, but there is a loos- 
er understanding between the teachers and 
children. It's about respect, co-operation 
and self-control. I don't think it is wrong 
to have underage sex. It’s like with drags, 
it's a personal decision. It doesn't make any 
difference whether yon are 14 or 17, it's 
more a question of whether you are ready." 


TOM ELLIS, IS, Grom Tnfhell Park: “Our 
morals are based on having people of dif- 
ferent colours and religions in our com- 
munity. I don't even know the Ten 
Commandments. My parents are quite lib- 
eral and let me be independent. They have 
never said ‘No' to anything really and if they 
did I'd probably go and do it because they 
would be stopping me." 


ELLEN VELLACOTX 16, from High- 
bury: “Lying is ridiculous. Stealing is not 
justified. And violence doesn't solve any- 
thing. If anything, it creates more violence 
and Ties. Under-age sex isn't wrong. It's a 
matter of whether you are ready for it- Mar- 
riage is now too casual a thing. FU make 
a commitment, but I personally won't get 
married." 


SIMON REES, 18, Gram Tufnell Park: “I 
was both a victim of bullying and a bully 
myself. I was bullied [and] 1 went and bul- 
lied other people. As a result, I was 
brought up short by my form teacher. It 
was really through that that I learned tbe 
effects of bullying and bow damaging it can 
beJ think it is unacceptable to remove any- 
body else's self-esteem or right to fed safe." 


DOROTHY LEVS, 12, from Kentish Town: 
“I think smoking is wrong. But if people 
jnst say ‘Don't do it' then it's not going to 
want to make us do it any less. I'm not re- 
ally sure about the lottery . . . It's just tak- 
ing money from the poor and giving it to 
the rich. It's just selfish. 1 think a lot 
more people would do tbe lottery if it went 
to Children in Need or tbe homeless." 


Clare Garner interviewed six pupils at Acland Burghley School, a mixed comprehensive in north London 


SHAUN NORTON, 14. from Tnfhell Park: 
**I was racist at one time to a few people 
but through my mum I understood it was 
wrong. She had another sou and he's half- 
caste. His dad explained to me and taught 
me about colour. I used to think: ‘Ah, right. 
I'm going to Bght you and I'm going to fight 
von.' But now if trouble conies my way I try 
and talk my way out of it. You might lake 
a swing at them and think you are right, 
but actually you are wrong." 


Teachers deny blame for moral 
decay and put focus on public 
sleaze. Fran Abrams reports 


Teachers reacted angrily last 
niehl to a claim by the Govern- 
ment's chief curriculum adviser 
that they spent too little time 
teaching children traditional 
moral values and too much 
boosting their self-esteem. 

They said they were already 
teaching right and wrong 
and blamed the national 
curriculum and public sleaze 
for stunting children's spiritu- 
al development. 

Nick Tale, chief executive of 
the School Curriculum and As- 
sessment Authority (SCAA), 
had told a conference in Lon- 
don that trainee teachers were 
so worried about being accused 
of racism or sexism they were 
unwilling to teach any values. 

Dr Tate said the death of 
Philip Lawrence, the head 
teacher stabbed to death last 
month as he tried to protect a 
pupil, highlighted the need for 
society to support schools in 
teaching moral values. The pos- 
itive message transmuted 
through team games was 
marred by parents, who stood on 
the touchline and shouted 
3buse at the referee, he added. 

One teachers' union leader 
accused Dr Tate of siding with 
the radical religious righL Nigel 
de Gruehy. general secretary of 
the National Association of 
Schoolmasters Union of 
Women Teachers, said schools 
spent so much time leaching 
morals they were sometimes ac- 
cused of neglecting the “Three 
RV as a result. 

“These morai and religious 
fanatics forget that morality is 
caught, not taught. How can 
schools counteract the devas- 
tating examples set by so many 
of the rich and famous? In re- 
ality. they are often oases of 
morality in a desert of couldn't 
care less about corruption." 

Peter Smitii, general secretary 
of the .Association of Teachers 
and Lecturers, said teachers had 
warned the Government eight 
vears ago that the national cur- 


riculum could squeeze out per- 
sonal and social education. The 
Government must get the 
sleaze out of public life, he 
added. 

“The role model for young 
people these days is likely to be 
a football manager involved in 
shaky deals or an MP failing to 
declare an interest,'* he said. 

Don Foster, the Liberal De- 
mocrat education spokesman, 
said his visits to schools had con- 
vinced him that children knew 
the difference between right and 
wrong. But they had difficulty 
in reconciling that with what 
they saw around them. 

“How can it be morally ac- 
ceptable that so many young 
people are without jobs and 
sleeping on the street? The 
Government must set a far bet- 
ter example itself if it wishes to 
see improvements in moral 
standards." he said. 

Roy Chapman, the head- 
master of Malvern College who 
created controversy in 199-4 
when he criticised moral stan- 
dards in public life, warned 
that parents bore a greater re- 
sponsibility than schools for a 
child’s conduct. 

“For too many children mon- 
ey and material'goods are pro- 
vided as a substitute for love and 
interest. The deep-frozen meal 
eaten in front of the television 
is no substitute fora family meal 
when the problems of the" world 
ean be taken apart, " he said. 

Fr Kieran Corny', spokesman 
for the Roman Catholic church, 
welcomed Dr Tate’s speech. 
“More and more schools need 
to support parents if they don't 
have a moral framework to 
work within." he said. 

Sir Ron Dealing, chairman of 
SCAA, also supported Dr Tiites 
view: “The gradual erosion of 
the Christian religion, the de- 
cline of Sunday school as part 
of a child s Sunday and the val- 
ues they stood for have . . . loos- 
ened the code that our society 
is based upon," he said. 


Police examine 
sex murder link 


WILL BENNETT 

A woman who w as sexually as- 
saulted and strangled before her 
body was left by a moorland 
road in Lancashire was yester- 
day identified as Angela Heys. 
55. from nearby Bolton. 

Lancashire police are liaising 
with other forces to see whether 
ihe death of Miss Heys has sim- 
ilarities to other murders, such 
as that of Celine Figard. whose 
naked body was found in a lay- 
by near Worcester earlier this 
month after she had been stran- 
ded and sexually assaulted. 

However, detectives do not 
believe that Miss Heys wns the 
victim of a serial killer. 

A evdist discovered the body 
of Miss Heys. who was wearing 
onlv a hra and pants, behind a 
wall oil' tiie A66* at Egerton, 
near Bo Jr on on Sunday morn- 
ing. Police believe that she had 
been there for several days. 
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Celine Figard: Strangled 


Miss Heys. the mother of a 
15-year-old girL, lived in a bed- 
sit in a terraced house in Bolton. 
She had a drink problem, was 
taking tablets to counteract de- 
pression and last year attempt- 
ed to commit suicide by slashing 
her wrists after a row with her 
boyfriend. 

John Harrison, a neighbour, 
said: “She was out of work and 
very depressed. She couldn't 
work because she had a bad leg 
from a car accident years ago." 

As well as pursuing a link to 
the Celine Figard murder, Lan- 
cashire police are liaising with 
Greater Manchester police who 
are im-esligating the murders of 
Louise Sellars, a schoolgirl from 
Wigan, and Maria Requeaa. a 
Manchester prostitute. They 
are also contacting Merseyside 
officers looking for the mur- 
derer of Julie Finley, 23. 
whose naked body was found at 
Raiaidrd, near Skelmersdiie. 
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A WEEKEND IN PARIS 


FOR TWO 



FROM £99 PER PERSON 


Welcome to Paris for an unforgettable weekend. Up to 3 1st March 1996 two people travelling 
together from London Heathrow and sharing a room for two nights with continental breakfast 
at a 3 star Mercure Hotel will pay £99 each. For just £20 per person extra, accommodation 
could be in a deluxe category Meridien Hotel. In association with the Paris Tourist Office you 
will also be offered at no additional charge the "Paris-Visile” pjekage with bus and metro pass 
and the "Carte Musees et Monuments” which gives you priority and free admission to 65 
museums and monuments in Paris. When you visit the most famous department stores in Paris, 
Printemps and GaJeries Lafayeite, a special gift will be waiting for you. You will also receive a 
dury free discount voucher to use at Charles de Gaulle Terminal 2. Departures available from 
Birmingham, Manchester and Edinburgh with a supplement. For more information and 
reservations, call Air France Holidays on 0JS1-742 3377, Crexla Holidavs on 0J6J -92* 7 7000. 
Paris Travel Service on 01992-456000, Travelscene on 0181-427 4445 or ask vour Tra\e! Auent. 
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of One Nation ideal 


A passionate defence of One 
xYNation Toryism was 
mounted in the Commons yes- 
terday by the former Cabinet 
minister David Hunt. 

In a clear response to 
Baroness Thatcher's right-wing 
rallying call of last week, Mr 
Hunt urged the party not to be 
side-tracked by “siren voices” 
but to remain true to One 
Nation policies. 

The former Secretary of 
State for Wales emphasised the 
need to ensure that unemploy- 
ment did not undermine the so- 
cial fabric of Britain and urged 
Tory colleagues to be more 
positive about the European 
Union. 

Making his speech during 
the Second Reading debate on 
tiie Finance Bill, Mr Hunt drew 
particular attention to the 
One Nation le aning s of Chan- 
cellor Kenneth Clarke who was 
listening on the front bench. 

Congratulating Mr Clarke 
on a “One Nation Budget”, he 
said: “I recall on a previous oc- 
casion the Chancellor said that 
one of his clear objectives was 
to ensure we don’t have devel- 
oping within the United King- 
dom the sort of underclass that 
we have seen in the United 
States.” 

The Budget, and the Finance 
Bill which implements it, did 
much to ensure that wouid not 
happen, Mr Hunt said. Anoth- 
er loiy backbencher, Tim Yeo. 
also praised the “One Nation 


Budget”, though it was a de- 
scription that did not seem to 
have occurred to William 
Waldegrave, the Chief Secre- 
tary, who opened the debate. 

Mr Hunt recalled the semi- 
nal One Nation pamphlet pub- 
lished in the 1950s by a group 
including Edward Heath, Iain 
Maclcod, Enoch POweli and 
Angus Maude and quoted Dis- 
raeli's abhorrence of two na- 
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tions - “rich and poor” - in 
ignorance of each other. “That 
has been very much the theme 
running through my strong be- 
lief in Conservatism and Chris- 
tian democracy. One Nation 
Toryism isn’t the possession of 
the left, the centre or the 
right. It is fundamental to 
Conservatism.” 

Mr Hunt said that, coining 
from Wirral on Merseyside, he 
cared very much about unem- 
ployment. The area had had a 
very high level of unemploy- 
ment for far too long. “That has 
done a great deal to undermine 
the social fabric of society. It is 
the Tory approach to these 


problems which provides the 
answer. 

"Hie Chancellor has dearly 
defined the social mind. Of 
course we must allow the mar- 
ket to produce the wealth, but 
so that we can then afford the 
social policies that enable us 
fundamentally to ensure that we 
are one nation.” 

Mr Hunt said the centre 
ground was the territory where 
the Tories had won successive 
elections under Lady Thatcher 
and John Major. 

“We must never surrender 
our election-wimuag strategy. 
Siren voices from the extreme 
left, and indeed from the right, 
may urge us to side track, to 
move away from One Nation 
policies, but we must remain 
true to our long-standing 
beliefs.” 

Mr Yeo, a former housing 
minister, said Mr Hunt had 
given “an excellent and dear 
and very timely reminder” of 
the true nature of One Nation 
Conservatism. 

That strand of the parly, Mr 
Yeo said, “quite wrongly is now 
being characterised as some 
kind of excessively pro- 
European, excessively left-wing 
body of philosophy. It has noth- 
ing whatever to do with that-” 

Lady Thatcher, reasserting 
her right-wing. Euro-sceptic 
creed last Thursday, dismissed 
those she once branded wets as 
Euro-federalists who wanted 
“no-nation Conservatism”. 


gUft ^P^^: Will Walker 

Lib Dems in drive to spread the word 


Paddy Ashdown, the Liberal 
Democrat leader, will next 
month embark on a round- 
Britain tour in a bid to raise his 
party’s profile in the run-up 
to the next election, writes 
Patricia Wynn Davies. 

The visits to 12 Liberal De- 
mocrat target areas, including 
the West Country, Liverpool, 
Sheffield, Tyneside and Edin- 
burgh, follow private polling in 


the regions showing govern- 
ment popularity at rock bottom. 

But the research also showed 
that while people fell betrayed 
and let down, they also felt 
nervous about change. 

Mr Ashdown will use the in- 
augural Liberal Democrat 
News lecture next Monday to is- 
sue a rallying call for pluralism, 
arguing that the Opposition 
bas a responsibility not only to 


bring about the defeat of a dis- 
credited government, but to 
build "consensus" abput the 
nature of the alternative and 
ensure it is long lasting. 

It wil) be the second time Mr 
Ashdown has taken his cause 
away from Westminster to the 
country. But this year’s series of 
matings and discussions, under 
the rubric “Britain's people; 
Britain's future” and planned to 


run until the autumn, arc in- 
tended to be far more in-depth 
than the 1993 tour resulting in 
the book Beyond Westminster. 

The Labour leader. Tony 
Blair, is conducting a similar ex- 
ercise. The party hopes to attract 
1,200 people to a meeting in 
Derby on Thursday. A business 
breakfast in the east Midlands 
is planned for Friday, followed 
by a meeting with parents. 


Scotland hosts 
question time 





JOHN ARUDGE 

Scotland Correspondent 

NDchael Forsyth, the Secretary 
of State for Scotland, yesterday 
unveiled his vision of “limited, 
sensible” devolution in the 
heart of Labours proposed 
Scottish parliament. 

Mr Forsyth chose New Par- 
liament House, in Edinburgh, 
the building Tony Blair has ear- 
marked for a Scottish assembly, 
as the venue for the first-ever 
Scottish Question Time to be 
held outside Westminster. In the 
chamber Mr Forsyth answered 
opposition questions at a meet- 
ing of the Commons Grand 
Committee of Scottish MPs. 

The move is part of Mr 
Forsyths policy of increasing the 
powers of the committee. Two 
months ago he gave its members 
the right to conduct the second 
and third readings of un con- 
tentious Bills and to summon 
senior ministers to face ques- 
tions on government policy. 

Mr Forsyth hopes the beefed- 


up committee, plus the recent 
transfer of powers from the 
Scottish Office to Scotland's 29 
new unitary local authorities, 
will blunt Labours arguments 
for a tax-raising Edinburgh 
assembly. John Major and Ken- 
neth Garke will appear before 
the committee this spring. 

The public gallery yesterday 
heard Mr Forsyth fend off 
Labour and nationalist claims 
that he had turned a blind eye 
to the problems caused by the 
Christmas blizzards. He agreed 
with Labour members that “id- 
iotic” attempts by the Tory 
backbencher John Butterfill to 
introduce Central European 
Time in the UK should be de- 
feated. And he announced his 
intention to launch a “crusade” 
against drug abuse. 

While the Tory, SNP and 
Liberal Democrat benches were 
full, less than half Scotland s 49 
Labour MPs attended the ses- 
sion, in a chamber where many 
will be expected to at if Labour 
wins the next general election. 


yesterday it was .planning n>. 
re-examine the rales. A' small 
sub-committee of senior officers 

of thecnmnritleeisexpectedto 
be setupshortty toexaminette 
procedures' for ejecting, party 
leaders; : A-- .; * 

But as Sir Marcos waptedm 
a BBC Radio mierviewyestfcr- . 
day that the committee would . 
not reach a hastydecjskm, it he- 
came clear that, while the com- 
mittee executive is divided over 
whethet, a further changjmtfce 
rules is desirable. 

At least one member of the 
executive is expected to argue 
that the present system, under . 
which a leader can be -; chal- 
lenged from within his cWn 
party whether or not he is n 
elected Prime Minister, should 
be radicallyreformal. Bui, oth- 
er members ofthcccmmhlee, _ 
particularly on the party's right 
wing, axe highly sceptical of the 
desirability of a ride change 
which they believe could simply 
be a manoeuvre to eliminate' 
any possibility of an Jlth-hour 
challenge to Mr Major before 
the general election. 

Sir. Marcus acknowledged 
that a further challenge in 1996 
was theoretically possible, but 
said he was sure one would not 
take place because it would be 
“ludicrous” for the party to 
split in the run-up to a general 
election. He said; ‘'There is a 
case about whether it is right 
that when we are in govern- 
ment, we should have a chal- 
lenge every year to the Prime 
Minister when he is in office. 

“The feeling is among some 
that it’s quite different when you 
are in opposition. But in gov- 
ernment, it’s confusing, to put 
it mildly, and debilitating {to 
have a leadership contest].” - 

Sir Marcus has been briefed 
by his predecessor Sir Cranky 
Onslow on the issues examined 
by the 1922 Committee execu- 
tive when it changed the rules 
for leadership contests after 
the fall of Laity Thatcher in No- 
vember 1990. At present, 10 per- 
cent of the parliamentary parly 
have to notify the 1922 chair- 
man that they want a contest. 

The insistence of Sir Marcus 
and at least one senior col- 
league that the examination 
would not be fannied, makes it 
possible the rules could remain 
intact until after lie election. 


Exclusive Sony 
Sale Offer. 



How do you squeeze all the benefits of desktop computing into a handy mobile? The answer lies in 
our extraordinary range of Pentium- Processor powered Latitude notebooks. With speeds up to 
120MHz and removable hard drives up to 1.2Gb they come packed with the very' latest technology. 


starting at just £1.999 (£2. 3 7S.20 mcl. VAT and delivery) isn't it r 
time you squeezed one in 7 Call us for details on 01344 724 7 7 7. 
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This January sale package 
on Britain’s smallest phone is 
exclusively available by mail order 
bom Britain’s No.l name in 
telephone shopping. 

So why pay shop prices when 
you can buy CeBphones Direct 
Simply phone us with your 
craft cad details to receive your 
phone plus valuable extras in 4 
woririrgdays. 


CDCC CONNECTION TO 
rnCC VODAFONE LOWCALL 
WITH NO TARIFF INCREASES 
GUARANTEED FOR UFE 


Beatty Bests! | £15 (£ 12 . 77 +VA 7 ) 
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from Cellphones 
Direct A Sony 
Centres. 
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Dgging up the past: Excavation work being carried out on a suspecteHoO^ea^ld^^ 


Delinquency: ‘Risk-takers’ defy 
get-tough Government policy 


Medieval ‘synagogue’ 
found in Surrey shop 


DAVID KEYS 

Archaeoto^ Correspondent 

Archaeologists have discovered 
what they believe is Britain's 
only surviving medievaJ syna- 
gogue - hidden underneath a 
shop in Guildford. Surrey. 

In north-west Europe it 
would only be the third syna- 
gogue known to have survived 
from medieval times, and had 
lain forgotten and buried for 
more than 7U0 years. 

The site consisting of just one 
small yet beautifully decorated 

room, was a semi-private 
though purpose-built place of 
worship within a merchant's 
house. It was constructed in 
around 1 ISO and is believed to 
have been closed down in 1275 
when Edward l's mother. 
Queen Eleanor, expelled the 
Jews from several English 
towns, including Guildford. 

Jf the archaeologists are 
right, then - outside the Holy 
Land - il is one of the oldest 
synagogues ever found. 


“The chronological and ar- 
chitectural evidence points on 
balance towards Jewish reli- 
gious use." says Britain's lead- 
ing authority on medieval 
English synagogue history. Joe 
Hiflaby. of Bristol University. 

■ The elaborate architecture 
of the room strongly suggests a 

religious use, but its design 
and" location make a Christian 
designation unlikely." he said. 

■‘The only other religion in 
medieval England was Judaism 

and the design of the newly dis- 
covered Guildford site is remi- 
niscent of some other known 
medieval synagogues," he said. 

Particularly significant fs the 
stone bench around the 
room, only interrupted by two 
entrances and four columns. 

The evidence for activity in 
the room is concentrated in the 
middle of its eastern side - the 
place where the .Ark containing 
[he Torah Scrolls I the first five 
books of the biblej would have 
been kepL. A silver coin was 
found there along with scorch 


marks, probably caused by the 
naked Dame of an oil lamp. Ac- 
cording to Jewish tradition a 
lump would have hurnt per- 
petually in front of the .Ark. 

The dale ot the room - cir- 
ca 1 180 - also supports the syn- 
agogue idea. The Anglo-Jewish 
community was then at its most 
prosperous - and. according to 
the pottery and coin evidence, 
the room went out of use in or 
around the 127Us when the 
Jews were expelled. 

The site was discovered by 
three archaeologists. John Boux. 
Mary Alexander and Kevin 
Fryer, of GuDdford Museum ar- 
chaeological unit, while im es- 
timating a shop basement. "W c 
cleared a mass of rubhlc and 
soon found ourselves inside a 
room that nobody had seen lor 
70U years," said Mr Boas. 

In 1278-79 almost all Eng- 
land's 3-CHXi Jews were arrest- 
ed on trumped up charges, 
of clipping silver off coins. 
Around 5 (ki were hanged and 
the others expelled in 1290. 
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Juvenile 
crime ‘not 
linked to 
drug abuse’ 

JASON BENNETTO monly tried and used illicit 

Lnme Correspondent drug was cannabis (30 per cent). 

followed by LSD f 12 per cent ). 
The Government’s policy of amyl nitrate (10 per cent), am- 
" getting Uiugh" on drugs to re- pheiamines and lighter fuel (M 
duo.- crime among young peo- per cent), and solvents (7 per 
pi- will have little impact, cent). Only a handful had tried 
aivording to a study published heroin, crack or cocaine. Sur- 
yesicrdav that found no direct prisingly. only 2 per cent had 
evidence linking the two. taken the dance drug ecstasy. 

The survey of 7 nS girls and About !5 per cent ofihe sam- 
!’•.*> s aged 13. 14. and 15 in pie were classified as regular 
L exvsnr alv » found that 4U per users. How ever, the figures are 
cent vf youngsters have taken not as high as found in surveys 
drugs, while most drink and in the north, but higher than the 
-m . ke. Crime among young national average. ~ 
pc. Tic wa> also high, with one- Overall, boys took more 

third admitting to shoplifting, drugs than girls, 

.nc-,‘ itth t- • both vandalism and Both cigarettes and alcohol 

handling stolen goods, and were popular, with just over a 
i 5 per cent to assault. The lev- quarter of the group drinking at 
ci? of offences were much high- least once a week and one in five 
vr among single-parent and smoking daily. Three-quarters 
v. or king-el ass families. of boys said they drank com- 

Howev er, the most surprising pared with 60 per cent of girls, 
finding wo?, that there i> little nr A sian youngsters look the 

no evidence to directly link least amount 'of drugs, with 
drug use and crime. Instead the blacks the highest and whites in 
report Drugs iiiui Crime - A the middle. This pattern was , 
Sr.iJv Amount Young People In also true about crime. House- 
L fievver argues that ieenagers hold structure was also found to ! 
who are invoh’ed in both do so be a good measure of dmg use 
because it is part of their " risk- and offending. Teenagers living 
ta long lifestyle". Most young- with two parents fared better 
sters started crime before taking than those with a singje female 
to drugs and there was little ev- parent or with a mother and 
idenee to show that anyone stole stepfaiherfoov-friend. 
in feed their dmg habit. On links between crime and 

The findings challenge both drugs, the report says ‘the pres- 
the Conservative and Labour sures to engage in predatory 
policies of clamping down on crime in order to purchase 
Jrug use among young people drugs is relatively low", 
in order to reduce crime. The It staled that among the reg- 

repfirt suggests it would be ular drug users- who' were also 
more worthwhile looking at the biggest criminals - the ma- 
ihc social and cultural eondi- jority spent less than £10 per 
lions of the offenders and week on illegal substances. This 
improving drug education. mostly came from pocket mon- 

Neverthelcss, the report by ey or part-time jobs. Only six 
R» igor Matthews, of Middlesex teenagers said they committed 
University, and Julie Trickey. of crimes to get the cash, 
the Centre For the Study of Involvement in drug use and 

Public Order, at Leicester Uni- crime were seen as independent 
v .Tilly, gives a depressing sio- and “that a ‘getting lough' on 
r. of abuse among teenagers. drug use as a strategy to reduce 
It was found "that one in crime amongst young people 
eight i3-> ear-olds had taken will have little impact". l 

drugs. 15' 'per cent of 14-year- ■ Drugs and Crime. Centre for 
olds and nearly 40 per cent of the Study of Public Order. 

1 5- v ear-olds. The most com- Leicester University. £SJ0. f 
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There s no better way to start the New Year than with a new' Renault. And this year it’s easier than ever. Because right now you can buv any Laguna, 
and most Clio models, on 0 % finance — with a full two years to pay. Alternatively, the new Special Edition Clio Paris costs just £6996 on the read. W bile its near relation 
the Clio Versailles comes complete with free insurance." The moral? Forget “auld acquaintance" if you like. But don’t forget to visit your Renault Dealer. 
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As the mentally ill are diverted from prison to hospital, long-stay beds natients for every five vacancies 
finds its wards ‘caught in a vice’, London psychiatric hospitals struggle with six patterns io 

— m 


Psychiatric 


beds under 


siege from 


all sides 


NICHOLAS TIMMINS 

Public Policy Editor 


In a small office in the Gordon 
psychiatric hospital, in central 
London, sits Alistair Robin- 
son. 31, a registered mental 
nurse and. since last May, the 
hospital's bed manager. 

It is almost impossible to 
talk to him. In tbe space of 20 
minutes his bleep goes off sev- 
en times, the phone rings five 
times and he makes six calls out 
He is trying to find beds for psy- 
chiatric patients who need hos- 
pital admission. What is it like? 
‘‘Horrendous,'' he grins, sitting 
beneath a cartoon of an NHS 
psychiatrist addressing a plant 
in a flowerbed and telling it: 
“We need your bed." 

On his desk is a directory of 
NHS and private psychiatric 
hospitals from the south coast 
to Glasgow, including 3 7 secure 
units where patients who are an 
active danger to others can be 
housed. He spent the morning 
trying to find such a bed for a 
man the police had arrested but 


ta 

or 


whom his unit's court diversion 
team had decided was mental- 


Mental illness beds 


araageoccupted. thousands 



ly ilJ and should be cared for in 
hospital, not prison. “I phoned 
about 25 of them. Today I didn't 
quite get to there" - he jabs his 
finger at the line which says 
Ramhill Hospital. Preston. 

He failed. By 2pm he had 
been unable to find an empty 
secure bed anywhere from Lon- 
don and the south coast up to 
Norwich and Cambridge, lime 
had run out. “At two o’clock he 
was up before the judge who re- 
manded him to Brixton for a 
month. That means we've 
month to find him a 
we’re up before the beak. 

Mr Robinson is also trying to 
find general psychiatric beds for 
four patients whom the unit’s 
community psychiatric team 
say need admission. 

The Gordon itself is full - 
running in fact at 105 per cent 
occupancy, which means that 
where a patient is out on leave, 
another is filling the bed: not 
good if the trial visit to the out- 
side world breaks down and the 
patient needs to come back. The 
Gordon’s sister units too are full 
- “They've been ringing me to 
ask for beds". In the end. beds 
are found, one in a private 
clinic for which the NHS will 
pay; another where the parents 
can afford the £3,000 deposit 
needed for their son to receive 
private treatment. “That’s rare. 
But it does happen." 

Not every day is like this one. 
But the Gordon is far from 
unique. Repeated surveys of all 
12 of London’s mental illness 
services over the past IS months 



Worried 



NICHOLAS TIMMINS 


“He is worried about his . son 
Simon. He fears hfe soil may 
suffer the same fate as Martin 
MmseU. T amfqghteliedfor 
myself,' he says." 

Marjorie Wallace, dfieft 


Cold comfort: A patient warts in a corridor at the oversubscribed Gordon Psychiatric Hospital, central London 


Photograph: Glynn Griffiths 


shipped out to private hospitals 
in Northampton, Yorkshire and 
Wfales - 200 miles away in some 
cases - a process that can only 
disrupt care for people who are 
already seriously disturbed. In 
the week before the last survey 
in July there were 93 assaults on 
patients or staff, a further 29 
which produced min or injury, 
and two which involved frac- 
tures, large lacerations or other 


serious injury. 

According to tbe Mental 


by tbe Royal College of Psy- 
chiatrists shov 


low bed occupancy 
running at 120 per cent. Par- 
ticularly for secure accommo- 
dation, patients have to be 


Health Act Commission, the 
statutory watchdog for patients 
compulsorily detained under 
tbe Act, this situation is no 
longer confined to the big cities. 
“Occupancy levels of 100 pier 
cent and above have been re- 
ported from areas of Devon. 
East Anglia and Cheshire, as 


well as all the main connurba- 
tions.” it says. 

The acute, short-term ad- 
mission wards are caught in a 
vice, according to mental health 
managers and doctors. 

“Entirely admirable schemes 
to divert the mentally ill from 
prison to hospital have in- 
creased the load at the same 
time as the old long-stay beds 
have continued to close," said 
Chris Heginbotham, a former 
national director of Mind who 
is the chief executive for the ser- 
vice which covers the Gordon. 
“At the same time unemploy- 
ment and homelessness have in- 
creased pressure from the other 
end”. The result is a service, in 
the Mental Health Act 
Commission’s words, often 
“stretched beyond capacity’'. 


The simple facts on 
‘split brain’ disorder 


Q 


what is schizophrenia? Lte Hunt answers some of the questions 
most frequently asked about schizophrenia 
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A lt is a general term for 
a group of psychotic ill- 
nesses - the most com- 
mon form of psychotic disorder 
- characterised by disturbed 
thinking, emotional reactions, 
and behaviours. The word 
means “split brain" to describe 
how Lhe sufferer s thoughts and 
feelings may not relate to each 
other in a logical fashion. Of- 
ten tbe disorder is described as 
having a “split personality" but 
this has led to it being confused 
with multiple personality dis- 
order. a quite distinct condition. 


phrenics (parents, children or 
siblings) have a 10 per cent 
chance of developing the illness. 
The identical twin of a schizo- 
phrenic has a one in two chance 
of developing schizophrenia. 


Q 


Q 

As 


Can people grow oat of 
it? 


Is schizophrenia a dis- 
lease of the 20th centn- 
or has it always 
existed? Is the incidence 
increasing? 


A proportion of suffer- 
ers, possibly up to 30 per 
*nt, suffer one acute 
episode and then get better. An- 


other, smaller group may have 
three or four episodes ; 


Al 


Q 

As 


What is the cause? Is 
there a genetic compo- 
nent? 


What is happening in the 
brain of a schizophrenic 
not fully understood. 
However, the drugs which are 
beneficial in controlling symp- 
toms work on certain chemical 
messengers. These chemicals, 
such as dopamine and sero- 
tonin, enable brain cells to 
communicate with each other. 
Scientists conclude that an im- 
balance of neure transmitters is 
probably tbe root cause. There 
is a strong genetic factor but it 
cannot explain aD cases. First- 
degree relatives of schizo- 


Al though schizophrenia 
has been studied prop- 
?rly only in the last 100 
years, the symptoms are de- 
scribed in the earliest medical 
tracts. Its prevalence is re- 
mariredly consistent throughout 
the world, at 1 in 100 of the pop- 
ulation. However, it is possibly 
more common in some geo- 
graphical areas than others and 
certainly in inner cities, where 
poor livmg standards, lack of ac- 
cess to medical care, and oth- 
er deprivation, may act as a 
trigger. A disproportionate 
number of people of Afro- 
Caribbean extraction in Britain 
suffer from schizophrenia. 
There are an estimated 250,000 
people diagnosed with schizo- 
phrenia in the United Kingdom. 
The age of onset is between 15 
and 30. 


land then 
recover. Often these episodes 
are linked to drug taking and 
some researchers insist that 
this group does not have schizo- 
phrenia at all. just symptoms 
similar to it triggered by certain 
drugs. But essentially, schizo- 
phrenia is a disabling and 
prolonged illness. 


Q 


Is there a cure? What 
can doctors do? 


There is no cure. About 


A T 

/A 10 per cent of sufferers 


ire severely impaired 
for life by the disorder. Up to 
30 per cent will resume normal 
lives while the majority have 
varying degrees of indepen- 
dence during the course of 
their illness. Doctors rely on 
anti-psychotic drugs which 
reduce tbe symptoms and 
may make some patients more 
receptive to psychotherapy. 


tog of calls to the sdnz»sdnxxua 

charity's helpline m the week af- 
ter Martin MttCfeB, a paranoid 
schizophrenic, was sentenced 
for stabbing hisstepfather 18 
times in the back, eye, face and 
genitals before turning. oa Ins. 
mother and almost killing her 
too. . 

“He hears voices. Aboitt half 
the tune he is fine*, btttarotb- 
ers he is viotenL -Ifc comes 
round for a meal) 
becomes abusiveahd i 

ofThe house bedtose" ft s ftis." 
It was after a meafwffiinspar- 
enls that Muredl; tinned on 
them, because, he Met fold po- 
lice, he was overcome by “a 
strange fear" and befievedthey 
were looking at hinroikfly.. 

Simon is 31, a schizophrenic 
who became m 18 months after 
his mother died when he was 16. 
He was discharged from hos- 
pital two years *go to a sop- 
ported group home, but left 
after a year. “He.won’t talk to 
his soaal worker. He won't 
take his medicine. He won’t go 
to the doctor or the day centre. 
He approaches strangers in the 
street, asking fen money and 
gets abusive if refused. His fa- 
ther doesn’t know what to do. 

“Then there’s Christine, from 
Whies- I'm changing the names 
and locations, the calls are con- 
fidential -her son Gves with her. 
He's schizophrenic. He is be- 
coming more violent He re- 
cently attacked a neighbour. But 
they won't admit him to hospi- 
tal. Whenever he’s assessed, ne 
has been calm. His mother says 
she can no longer trust anyone 
to believe how bad he can geu r 

The Est goes on, drawn from 
the 1,000 rails a week that Sane 
receives. “There are families out 
there just not ge tti ng any help," 
Ms tfallace said. 

She has campaigned for 10 
years for better services for 
schizophrenics. She is not op- 
posed to care in the communi- 
ty. “There are places where it 
works well There are people for 
whom it can work,” she says. 
“But it is so clearly not wont- 
ing for some of die most seri- 
ously mentally ill. Their 
numbers may be small, but 
some people do need haven or 
asylum care." 

Her prescription is a mora- 
torium on long-term care bed 
closures, a building pipgrminne- 
to provide new acute beds and 
the introduction of more. 24- 
hour staffed hostels - a policy 
the Department ofHealth has. 
advocated since 1991 but on 
which, according to the Mental 
Health Act Commission^ , 
progress has been slow. 


Sorrow of Aids 
inspires poet to 
TS Elliot award 


CLARE GARNER 


The winner of the TS EUot Prize 
was announced last night as 
Mark Doty, an American who 
picked up the prestigious award 
for the first collection of his po- 
etry to be published in the UK. 

The £5,000 prize was pre- 
sented by Eliot's widow, 'Vhterie, 
at the Polish Hearth Club, in 
west London, for My Alexandria 
(published by Cape), which in- 
cludes poems inspired by Mr 
Doty's experience of his partner 
living with HTV and Aids. First 
published in the United States, 
the collection has already won 
Lhe Los Angeles Times Book 
Award and the National Book 
Critics Award. 

Liz Lochhead, a poet, per- 
former, playwright and broad- 
caster, joined James Fenton, 
Professor of Poetry at Oxford, 
and Maura Dooley, former lit- 
erature officer at the South 
Bank Centre, on the panel of 
judges. Ms Lochhead said: 
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Winner: Mark Doty's book 


“Mark Doty’s outstanding Afr 


Alexandria has been justly 
ed in his native America and 


burst upon Britain this year with 
the force that such rage, beau- 
ty and sorrow must summon . . . 

‘These arc made deeply per- 
sonal and poignant tor Mr 
Doty. His long-term partner was 


diagnosed as HIV-positive in 
1989 and these poems are, he 
says, written in the strange and 
anxious period between them 
and the onset of Aids. It’s not 
the shadowwe remember from 
his poetry, but froths of flowers, 
rainsireaks, rusts ..." 

The prize - awarded for the 
best collection of poetry pub- 
lished in the UK and Republic 
of Ireland - was inaugurated by 
the Poetry Book Society in 
1993 to celebrate its 40th an- 
niversary and honour the poet. 

Mr Doty, who lives in Mass- 
achusetts, has written two pre- 
vious books of poetry, 
Bethlehem in Broad Daylight 
and Turtle. Sn-an. 


DAILY POEM 


NO (from My Alexandria) 


By Mark Doty (winner of the TS Eliot Prize) 


The children have brought then- wood turtle 
into the dining haB 
because they want us to feel 


the power they have 
when they hold a house 
in their Hands, want us to feel 


alien lacquer and the little thrill 
that he might, like God, show his face. 
He’s the colour of ruined wallpaper, 


of cognac, and he's closed, 

pulled in as though hell never come out ; 

nothing shows but the plummy leather 


of the legs, his claws resembling clusters 
of diminutive raspberries. 

They know he makes night 


anytime he wants, so perhaps 
he feels at the center of everything, 
as they do. His age. 


greater than that of anyone 
around the table, is a room 
from which they are excluded. 


though they don V mind, 
since they can cany this perfect 
budding anywhere. They love 


that he might poke out 

his old, old face, but doesn X 

I think the children smell unopened. 


like unlit c a ndle s, as they heft him 
around the table, praise his secrecy, 
holding to each adult face 


his prayer, 

the single word of the shell, 
which is no. 



y. 


4 
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Hostage crisis: Hardliners increase their influence over Russian President as Chechen rebels deny killing any captives 

Tough-talking Yeltsin gambles his future 


HELEN WOMACK 

Moscow 

1 Declaring that “terrorism can- 
not be tolerated in any civilised 

• state » President Boris Yeltsin 
yesterday justified bis decision 
to send heavily-armed Kremlin 
troops into the southern Russ- 
ian village of Pervomayskoye 
against Chechen rebels who 
have been bolding about 100 
hostages for nearly a week. 

The soldiers, backed by he- 
licopter gunships, began storm- 
ing the village in the mnminp 
and Mr Yeltsin promised they 
would quickly finish their mis- 
sion, causing little bloodshed. 
But, as darkness fell, the army 
still had to dear Pervomayskoye 
of scores more gunmen loyal to 
the Chechen leader. General 
Dzhokhar Dudayev, and the 
fate of the remaining hostages 
was unknown. 

The Interior Ministry said last 



Raduyev: Militant leader 


night its forces had nearly com- 
pleted the military operation. 
There was no mention of casu- 
alties or of freed hostages. 

“One can say that in Pervo- 
mayskoye, federal forces are 
conducting an operation to free 
the village from a well-armed 
combat unit whose capabilities 
are similar to those of a battal- 
ion." admitted a spokesman 
for the Federal Security Service 
(FSB - formerly the KGB). 

The man leading the Rus- 
sians in battle, the FSB chief 
Mikhail Barsukov, said he had 
given the order to attack after 
the rebels, belonging to a group 
calling themselves the Lone 
Wolves, had started shooting 
hostages on Sunday. But in a ra- 
dio broadcast to the Chechen 
capital, Grozny, the leader of 
the militants, Salman Raduyev. 
denied this. “Not a single 
hostage was killed yesterday or 
today and we have no intention 


of killing them," he said. 

He also denied a report from 
the Interior Ministry of Dagcs- 
utn, the region where Pervo- 
mayskoye is situated on the 
border with Chechnya, that 
Dagestani eiders who came to 
gotiate with him yesterday morn- 
ing had been murdered. “No one 
came for talks with me in the 
morning and the federal troops 
were the first to open fire." 

The Russian commandos 
were charged with the delicate 
task of saving as many of the 
hostages as possible. But Mr 
Yeltsin, mindful that he cannot 
afford a weak image with pres- 
idential elections only five 
months away, also demanded 
that the terrorists be punished. 

“Dudayev himself said every- 
thing was being done on his in- 
structions. He has exposed 
himself as a bandit, the veiy chief 
terrorist," said the President, 
suggesting that Russia is likely 
to return to the war in Chech- 
nya itself with a vengeance. 

The human rights campaign- 
er Sergei Kovalyov, nominated 
for the Nobel Peace prize for his 
opposition to the war in Chech- 
nya, lamented (he assault on Per- 
vomaysfcoye. “The so-called 
operation to free the hostages 
is developing with great proba- 
bility into an operation to wipe 
oul the hostages, " he said on 
Ekbo Moskvy radio. “It is all the 
same for those unfortunates 
who is going to kill them - ter- 
rorists, artillerymen, pilots or 
special police.” 

The UN High Commissioner 
for Human Rights and the 
French government also ex- 
pressed concern. But Mr 
Yeltsin, whose administration al- 
lowed Chechen rebels to escape 
after a similar hostage drama in 
Budyennovsk, southern Rus- 
sia* last June, is determined to 
be tougher this time. Evidently 
he is once again coming under 
the influence of hardliners who 
persuaded him in December 
1994 to try and crush the 
Chechen independence drive 
with a military intervention. 

While the Prime Minister, 
Viktor Chernomyrdin, the dove 
who negotiated "the end of the 
Budyennovsk crisis, was oul of 
action with a “cold” yesterday, 
Mr Yeltsin held talks with his 
hawkish Defence Minister. 
Pavel Grachev. 

But the appointment yester- 
day of Nikolai Yegorov to re- 
place the liberal Sergei Filatov- 



Under fire: Russian troops aim their guns (above) at 
Pervomayskoye, backed by helicopter gunships (right). 
President Yeltsin (below) promised the onslaught would 
he over quickly and cause little bloodshed 



as head of Mr Yeltsin's personal 
administration marked an ad- 
vance for the hardliners. Mr 
Yegorov. who helped to launch 
the 1994 crackdown against the 
Chechens, will join "the FSB 
chief. Mr Barsukov-, and the 
President's personal bodyguard, 
Alexander Korzhakov, "in the 
coterie around Mr Yeltsin. 

How ever the Pervo- 
mayskoye drama ends the dam- 
age to Mr Yeltsin is already 
done. Igor Ssrebiyany. a local 
politician in Moscow, described 


the crisis as a “political Cher- 
nobyl” for hhn- 
Ibday, when the new Duma 
convenes, there will be uproar 
from those accusing the Presi- 
dent of being too feeble, those 
accusing him of being too bru- 
tal and those blaming him for 
dragging Russia into the 
Chechen war in the first place. 
The liberal Yabloko grouping 
has already declared its inten- 
tion to call’for a vote of no-con- 
fidence in the government. 

Bloody drama, page IS 



Bosnian PoW 
exchange runs 
into trouble 


EMMA DAIY 

Bocac 

True to its word, the Bosnian 
government yesterday refused 
to release more than 200 Seth 
prisoners of war. scuppering the 
planned release of more than 
900 people across five from-line 
check-points. The authorities in 
Sarajevo had refused last week 
to endorse a Red Cross plan for 
a comprehensive prisoner re- 
lease until the Bosnian Serbs 
accounted for more than 24,000 
people reported missing, of 
whom 4,000 are believed to have 
been imprisoned. 

All but three of the 210 Serb 
prisoners bused by the Bosnian 
Croats about 120 miles from 
Mostar to the Black Dog check- 
point, south of the Serb citadel 
of Banja Luka, were sent back 
after the Serbs failed to produce 
any of their detainees. The 
three exceptions were allowed 
to cross to Serb-held territory. 

Lender the Dayton peace 
plan, the parlies are supposed 
to release all their prisoners by 
midnight on Friday. Bui the 
Muslim-led Bosnian govern- 
ment insists that the issue must 
be linked to the fate of missing 
persons, including thousands 
who disappeared in July after 
the fall of the Muslim enclave 
of Srebrenica in eastern Bosnia, 
and who are alleged to have 
been murdered and buried in 
mass graves. 

“They said this plan should 
include" all their allegations 
about prisoners they think the 
Bosnian Serbs have, and that in- 
cludes 3,1X10 people they think 
were arrested during the fall of 
Srebrenica.” said Chrislophe 
Girod, the Red Cross delegate 
in charge at Bocac. where more 
than 4011 prisoners were to have 
been set free. 

Red Cross officials say they 
may only ael on the list of pris- 
oners submitted by the parlies, 
and that the fate of those who 
have disappeared is a separate 
issue. “'We are keeping pressure 
on the Bosnian Serbs to gpt an 
answer j about those missing 
from Srebrenica],” Mr Girod 
said. “We have big fears about 
where ihev are.” 

If the Jeadline passes with- 
out the prisoners being freed. 


the Red Cross will hand the is- 
sue over to Admiral Leighton 
Smith, commander of Nato's 
Implementation Force(I-For), 
who must judge whether the 
parties are complying with Day- 
ton, and If not, what sanctions 
should be applied. 

Nine prisoners were freed 
yesterday by the Bosnian 
Croats, including three Serbs in 
Mas tar and three Muslims in 
Orasje, on the border with 
Croatia. But (Ik planned release 
of one Muslim and six Serbs in 
Gorazde and 80 Serb FoWs 
near Sanski Most was aban- 
doned yesterday. 

It was to have been the final 
prisoner release of the war. So 
far, more than 2 7.000 detainees 
have been exchanged since 
1 992. The Red Cross delegation 
at Bocac tried to broker a bi- 
lateral release between the 
Bosnian Croats and Serbs, but 
although the latter sent empty 
coaches to Black Dog to collect 
any freed Serbs, they failed to 
deliver any prisoners. 

Two members of the Serb 
prisoner-exchange committee 
eventually arrived at the check- 
point. But they said they were 
only willing to release 16 pris- 
oners, when at least 31 were 
expected. 

Mr Girod admitted defeat. , 
“I'm quite disappointed, but not 
as much as the prisoners.” he 
said, referring to the Serbs who 
had travelled from Mostar. 
“You can imagine their mood,” 
he added. “To bring 210 pris- 
oners np to a crossing point and 
then bring them back is a bit 
outrageous.” 

He was annoyed with both 
sides and warned that the 
planned exchange today of 360 
prisoners at Sarajevo airport 
looks unlikely to proceed “Let's 
be realistic." he said “It wifi 

B robaWy not go ahead” 

| New" York — The UN Se- 
curity Council was set last night 
to create a new force of up to 
5:000 troops, hacked by Nam air 
power, for the last Serb-held re- 
gkm irfCroatia. The coum3 was 
expected to vote to establish a 
military and civilian mission to 
Eastern Slavonia, a sliver of 
Croatian territory containing 
some oil which borders Serb- 
dominated Yugoslavia. i 


IN BRIEF 


King of Lesotho killed in car accident 

Maseru — King Moshoeshoe II of Lesotho, 57. was killed in a 
car accident. less than two years after regaining the throne of the 
southern .African nation. He had travelled to rural Lesotho to 
inspect his cattle and was returning to Maseru, the capital when 
the accident occurred, the South African ambassador. Gerhard 
Visser. said. The car left the road, overturned and rolled down 
an embankment, killing the King and his driver. No other cars 
were involved He had been on and off the throne three times 
in the waves of political unrest that have swept Lesotho since in- 
dependence from Britain in 1966. He was stripped of all politi- 
cal powers after his last ousting, by military' leaders in 1989. and 
only returned to the symbolic monarchy last year following a coup 
led by his son and successor, the fonner King Letsie III. AP 

Obituary, page 12 

Jungle rebels free German hostage 

Jakarta — Separatist rebels freed a German hostage. Frank 
Mom berg, of the World Wide Fund for Nature, to mediate with 
the Indonesian government for the live s of 14 other captives they 
are holding in the jungle of Irian Jaya province. British detec- 
tives are in the region to help in the search for the hostages - 
four Britons, two Dutch and eight Indonesians - AP 

Israeli President praises anti-Nazis 

Berlin. — The Israeli President, Ezer Weizraan, met members of 
the wartime German resistance and paid homage to those who 
gave their lives opposing Hitler. On the second day of his state 
i-isit, Mr Weizman bid a wreath at the PJoetzensee prison in Berlin 
where the Nazis executed 2300 resistance fighters from Germany 
and abroad between 1933 and 1945. AP 

Gorbachev hint 

Paris — The former Soviet 
president Mikhail Gorbachev 
(left) says the more he thinks 
about iC the more he is likely 
to run in Russia’s June presi- 
dential election. “It is an issue 
I examine all the time. 1 think 
about it aD the lime and 1 am 
leaning increasingly towards a 
positive decision.” Mr Gor- 
bachev told a French television 
interviewer in Moscow. AP 

Nigerian opposition thwarts riot police 
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Lagos — Nigerian opposition groups thwarted riot police wbo 
took over the venue for a sendee to honour victims of military 
rale, and met elsewhere. Witnesses said 100 police took over the 
Shitia area of Lagos, the scheduled place for the multi-religious 
sendee, after the event was declared illegal. “We saw Shitia 
swamped by the police [and] the army and. following prior arrange- 
ments, we mov ed to another area, where we conducted a Chris- 
tian and a Muslim sendee," Tunji Adebiyi. of the opposition 
National Democratic Coalition, said. Renter 


Former guerrillas ‘deny role of women* 


Harare — Police who seized afi copies of a film on women fight- 
ers against white rale in the former Rhodesia were carrying oul 
the wishes of male guerrillas uncomfortable with any portrayal 
of the women's role, the film-makers said. They accused male 
fighters who complained to police about alleged obscenities in 
the film FJjrne of trying to prevent any negative images of the 
bush war appearing- Police seized clips "and negatives of the fea- 
ture film from the independsnt Black and White Film Compa- 
ny here on Friday, baiting editing on the production, funded by 
the European Ccmmsson. France and Zimbabwean investors. The 
film focuses on two 15-year-oid black girls who suffer sexual ex- 
ploitation. starvation and brutality at the hands of guerrilla su- 
periors before coias on to fight valiantly against while 
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ROBERT BLOCK 

Johannesburg 

Terrified by the seemingly unas- 
sailable dominance of tile 
African National Congress, and 
chained to its own past as the 
creator of apartheid. South 
Africa’s National Party yester- 
day announced it was spear- 
heading a drive to create a new 
political force in the country. 

The announcement by the 
South African Deputy Presi- 
dent, FW de Klerk, the party 
leader, contradicted reports on 
Sunday that the NP was ready 
to disband and reinvent itself 
with a new name and image 
“based on Christian principles". 

“What we are trying to do is 
realign the South African polit- 
ical scene," said the NP spokes- 
man, Marthinusvan Schaikwyfc. 
“Mr De Klerk has taken the ini- 
tiative. We now invite other par- 
ties and organisations to react to 
this. This is not a short-term 
process. It will happen over the 
long term, but we believe it is for 
the good of South Africa." 


Mr De Klerk denied that the 
move was a ploy to save his po- 
litical career or to rescue the 
NP’s dwindling political for- 
tunes. He said the initiative was 
in the country's best interests. 
He also said that he was 90 per 
cent sure that the 1999 gener- 
al election would he contested 
by parties under their current 
banners but he did not rule out 
the possibility of political al- 
liances to present a more ef- 
fective political challenge to 
President Mandela’s ANC 
However, many political 
commentators have said that Mr 
De Klerk’s initiative has an un- 
deniable bearing on the NP's 
failure thus far to capture the 
hearts and minds of black com- 
munities. Professor Albert Ven- 
ter, head of political studies at 
Rand Afrikaans University in 
Johannesburg, said the NP had 
been unable to broaden its ap- 
peal beyond 20 per cent of the 
vote. “If it has any hope of erod- 
ing the ANC's support base it 
has to capture 40 to 45 percent 
of the vote," he said. 


TERESA POOLE 

Peking 

Pity the Chinese human rights 
specialists dragged out to 
defend their country’s record. 

Professor Liu Hainian, the di- 
rector of the law institute at the 
Chinese Academy of Social Sci- 
ences (Cass), ana his colleagues 
yesterday trod a careful path be- 
tween attacking Western human 
rights groups’ allegations over 
orphanages and calling for im- 
provements in the judicial sys- 
tem. Under the watchful eye of 
a Foreign Ministry official who 
had organised a “briefing'’ for 
foreign correspondents, Mr Liu 
and ius fellow academics chose 
their words with care. 

Commenting on the recent 
Human Rights Watch/Asia 
(HKW) report about the alarm- 
ing death rate in China’s or- 
phanages, Mr Liu said he bad 
“some doubts" about the "per- 
sonality" of Zhang Shuyun. the 
doctor from the Shanghai Chil- 







dren's Welfare Institute who 
provided much of the data and 
photographs. “How can she re- 
frain from doing anything but 
only taking some photographs, 
rather than reporting to the re- 
sponsible persons or untying 
the knot? Why hasn't she done 
that?" In fact, Ms Zhang re- 
peatedly reported the abuses, 
starting three years before the 
photographs were taken. 

Mr Liu said that many of the 
children had been abandoned 
or were handicapped, so it was 
“somewhat inevitable" that 
deaths would occur. Choosing 
not to dispute the statistics in 
the report, he said: “I believe it 
is only an accident. It has oc- 
curred due to the carelessness 
of some of the staff at the wel- 
fare institute. It has not been 
done intentionally. Nor is it the 
intention of the government" 

Asked about the Ministry of 
Civil Affairs’ statistics for 1989 
which showed that one quarter 
of orphanage inmates died that 
year, Mr Liu said: “I have no- 
ticed the high percentage of in- 
fant mortality rate raised by the 
statistics book ... I think more 
work should be done to bring 
down the mortality rates." 

Shen Guofeng, a senior gov- 
ernment official, directed his fire 
at the Channel 4 documentary. 
Return to the Dying Rooms. He 
accused the producer of telling 
staff at a provincial orphanage 
that “they should make the in- 
stitute look as poor as possible 
so as to get more money, more 
funds". He said the producer 
had painted the eyes of the 
smaU children so it looks as if the 
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Paris — The French tourist au- 
thorities have launched an ag- 
gressive campaign to promote 
Paris as a holiday destination 
after a disastrous fall in visitors 
from abroad in the second half 
j of last year, writes Mary 
Dejevsky. 

The scheme, led by Air 
France in conjunction with the 
Paris tourist office and its mu- 
nicipal transport company, of- 
fers an all-in price of less than 
£100 for an air ticket, two nights 
in a three-star hotel, a weekend 
travel card and a museums 
j pass, for Visitors from North 
America and Europe, including 
Britain. The promotion sums on 
Friday and lasts until the end of 

j March. 

It is designed to counter (he 
effect of boycotts after the re- 
sumption of French nuclear 
tests last June, terrorist bombs 
in summer and autumn, and the 
three-week transport strike at 
the end of die year. 

The effects of the anti-nu- 
clear boycott are hard to quan- 
tify and have been played down 
by the authorities. American 
and Japanese tourism was par- 
ticularly affected by the bombs, 
while other European tourists, 
more of whom travel indepen- 
dently, were more affected by 

the strikes. 


The financial losses from 
them, now being assessed, are 
huge. Air France estimates it 
lost 300m francs (£39m) in re- 
ceipts and cancellations be- 
tween the end of November and 
mid-December and says the 
effects are still being felt Paris 
local transport is estimated to 
have suffered a revenue loss of 
F500ra to F600m. Hotels, 
restaurants and shops were all ; 
severely affected. ! 

Air France says the sharpest | 
fall was in Italian and Spanish 
visitors, which can be explained 
in pan by transport difficulties, 
in particular the lack of any rail 
connections with France for 
three weeks, and the disruption 
in Paris and other big cities. The 
weakness of the lira and the pe- 
seta against the franc is also like- 
ly to have played a role. 

Tourism from Britain ap- 
pears to have stood up relatively 
well despite the weakness of the 
pound, in part because of the 
success or the Euroslar rail 
service, which helped to in- 
crease the total number of pas- 
sengers travelling between 
London and Paris by almost a 
third. 

But airlines. Air France in 
particular, suffered a decline in 
the number of passengers on the 
London-Paris route. 



Chirac pledges f 
to keep in step j„t 

with Germans 


Out on a limb: Endeavour space station astronauts Leroy Chiao and Daniel Barry practising techniques and special tools during a space walk 
yesterday. Barry is standing on a portable workstation attached to the shuttle’s robot arm Photograph; AP/Nasa 
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MARY DEJEVSKY 

Paris 

Hie French and German gov- 
ernments are to co-ordtnate 
measures to encourage eco- 
nomic recovery in their two 
countries, and twin announce- 
ments wfll be made in the next 
month. 

The more, dearly intended to 
dispel doubts about the deter- 
mination and ability of Pans and 
Bonn to realise the single Eu- 
ropean currency, was fore- 
shadowed by President Jacques 
Chirac at his New Year recep- 
tion for journalists in Paris 
yesterday and subsequently 
confirmed by a government 
source. 

“France and Germany," the 
source said, “want to co-ordi- 
nate their calendar for recovery, 
even if the measures announced 
here and in German}' are not 
the same." 

Mr Chirac had called for 
measures to relaunch economic 
growth, including jobs, to be “co- 
ordinated at the European level, 
notably between France and 
Germany" and revealed that he 
had recently discussed this with 
Chancellor Helmut KohL An 
almost immediate clarification 
from the Ehsee stressed that the 
measures would be subject to 
France’s severe budgetary con- 
straints and that they would not 
email any co-ordination of 
French and German interest 
rates: “The Bank of France 
today is independent, as is the 
Bundesbank." 

The French-German initia- 
tive comes only days after Ger- 
many announced a sharp 
deterioration in its economic 


performance, which - if it con- 
tinues— would mean it could not 

meet the iWaastricht criteria 
for currency convergence by 
2999, the required date. France 
also faces difficulty in reducing 
its deficit to the required 3 per 
cent of GDP. 

Mr Chirac emphasised yes- 
terday that in nis view the 
Maastricht criteria were little 
more than markers to encour- 
age good economic manage- 
ment, “requiring us all to 
ma nage our affairs well". Sound 
public finances, he had earlier 
insisted, were “the condition for 
a dynamic economy and na- 
tional independence”. 

Hk i wnari a about Maastricht 
may have been intended partly 
as consolation for Mr Kohl, but 
also as an answer to critics in 
France: those who contend that 
the urgency of meeting the 
Maastricht criteria s hampering 
France's economic recovery, 
and pro-Europeans led by the 
former president, Vhkay Gjscard 
d’ Estaiqg , who recently attacked 
what he said was Mr Chirac's ret- 
icence over Europe. 

Yesterday’s Paris reception 



Chirac: Deficit difficulties 


marked the start of the French 
political year, which had been 
delayed for a week by the death 
of Francois Mitterrand, and 
Mr Chirac used it not only to 
underline the continuing close- 
ness of France and Ger many , 
but also to offer his first cautious 
mapping of a policy timetable. 

Mr Chirac said that in 1995 

between revenue and spending 
to facilitate lower mteicsi rates. 
In 1996/97, he said, compulso- 
ry levies on income would be 
-stabilised" and “unjustified 
spending" cut. The stress would . 
be put on “t»5t-effectiveness":- 
From late 1997, the emphasis 
would be cm growth and re- 
ducing government levies; 

This time table suggests that 
the planned fiscal refonn, en- 
tafling a complete restrutfiuing 
of the French tax system, al- 
ready postponed far. ^jyear, 
could be p^pancxlimti! 1998. 

Mr Chirac also expressed 
pointed support fifr the Prime 
Minister, Alain Jappd,and his 
government. Repeating that 
the controversial weifer refwm * 
was necessary and. would gp_ ; 
ahiradhesaHJohecoo^Upnlm 
it was “to have a good grant- 
mem and a good prime minis- 
ter, and that is the case today". 

Today, parliamentary com- 
mittees resume their discus- 
sion of the “or d inan c es* that ore 
intended to accelerate the 
reform measures through par- 
liament. Tomorrow the gov- 
ernment is expected to hammer 
out the vexed question of the 
new tax - opposed by most of 
the country - earmarked to 
pay off the debt accumulated by 
the current welfare system. 


child had many diseases". But 
Mr Lhi was surprisingly forth- 
right about public sentencing 
rallies. “I have heard that some 
criminals are marched along the 
street or [paraded] in cars or 
trucks." he said. “I have already 
proposed that it should not be 
done like this. .As for the pub- 
lic announcing of verdicts ... we 
should not do it like this." 

Mr Liu confirmed that his re- 
search body received copies of 
HRW and Amnesty Interna- 
tional reports, and that he had 
met representatives of Amnesty 
abroad 

The academics also spoke 
candidly about planned amend- 
ments to China's criminal pro- 
cedure laws. Professor Wang 
Jiafu, director of Cass’s centre 
for human rights studies, said the 
draft law planned to end ad- 
ministrative “custody for inves- 
tigation". whereby suspects can 
be held without charge for long 
periods. By law, there is a 72- 
hour limit on detention without 
formal arrest, but in practice this 
is meaningless because the pub- 
lic security bodies can hold peo- 
ple during “investigations". 

Mr Liu admitted that there 
was “abuse" of the administra- 
tive penalties. The aim seems to 
be to provide for conditions 
whereby a suspect can legally be i 
held for up to a month, in re- , 
turn for scrapping the “custody 
for investigation". Some acad- 
emics “hold the view that this 
[custody for investigation] 
should be abolished because 
they believe it is in violation of 
the rights of the people con- 
cerned," said Mr Wang. 


Weight of woes widens 
cracks in Kohl’s coalition 


I Bonn — Germany's conservative 
government has lost its way. 
After 13 years in power Helmut 
Kohl's coalition is wobbling un- 
der the weight of a near-stagnant 
economy, fratricide within the 
three-party alliance, and pow- 
erful onslaughts from an ever 
more confident opposition. 

Only weeks ago the biggest 
question in German politics 
was whether Chancellor Kohl 
would engineer early elections 
in order to pad out his wafer- 
thin majority in parliament. 
Now senior conservative politi- 
cians are wondering aloud if the 
government will be able to last 
out the year. Though the Chan- 
cellor's mandate does not expire 
until 199S. he no longer seems 
to be in control of events. 

Turmoil among the Free De- 
, mocrats, whose 47 MPs keep Mr 
Kohl in power, poses the most 
immediate threat. The FDP is in- 
creasingly seen as irrelevant, 
supplanted in its traditional role 
as the “third force" in national 
politics by the youthful Greens. 
In the last two years the party 
has lost all its seats in 12 out of 
Germany's 16 Lander, and is fac- 
ing extinction in three more re- 
gional elections in March. 
According to the latest polls it 
would be wiped out nationally if 
elections were held now. 

Attempts at damage limita- 
tion have merely aggravated its 
plight. Petty power struggles 
have burst into the open, sour- 
ing relations with the fast- 
shrinking membership. A vocal 
right wing, trying to push the 
parly towards the nationalist 
agenda pursued by Jorg 
Haider s Freedom Party - the 
FDP’5 sister-organisation in 
Austria - is alienating liberals. 
And a sudden lurch towards 
Thatcherite economic policies 
is sowing the seeds of revolt 
within the government, promis- 
ing a head-on confrontation 
with Mr KohL 

Among the numerous see- 


Chancellor no 
longer seems to 
be in control of 
events, reports 

Imre Karacs 

narios for a government crisis, 
an FDP rebellion over next 
year’s budget is the most likely. 
The party’s leadership demands 
a cut in the so-called “solidari- 
ty surcharge", a 7 5 per cent levy 
on income tax that goes to pay 
for the rebuilding of eastern 
Germany. Already three MPs 
have indtrated that they will vote 
against the budget as it stands 
in the debate in the autumn. A 
fourth, Jurgen Mdllemann, a 
former economics minister, yes- 
terday threatened to set up a 
breakaway liberal party. Hie de- 
fection of six MPs would bring 
down the government. 

The Free Democrats might 
be forced to pull out even be- 
fore that. On 26 March elections 
are being held in the states of 
Schleswig-Holstein, Rhineland- 
Palatinate and Baden-Wurt- 
temberg. If the party fails to 
dear the 5 per cent hurdle for 
entry into those legislatures, it 
would be represented in only 
one regional parliament That 
situation would challenge the 
right of the FDP to be part of 
the national government. Polls 



Kohl: Popularity declining 


have the party hovering at 5 per 
cent in all three states. 

In some ways early elections 
would suit Mr KohL His top pri- 
ority remains European mone- 
tary union, but the cruciaL 
Bundestag vote early in 1998 ap- 
proving the credentials of par- 
ticipating countries has always 
seemed a hostage to govern- 
ment fortunes. The slim ma- 
jority for this is also threatened 
by defections; this time from the 
ranks of the two conservative 
parties in the coalition, Mr 
Kohl’s Christian Democratic 
Union and the Christian So- 
cialist Union led by the finance 
minister. Theo Weigel. Oppo- 
sition to the abolition of the 
Deutschmark is particularly 
strong in Mr Waigel's party. 

The Chancellor is also acute- 
ly aware of the slow but steady 
rise in the fortunes of the main - 
opposition party, the Social 
Democrats, For the first time in- 
two years, the polls predict a 
majority for a Social Democrat- * 
Green coalition, assuming that 
the Free Democrats fail to get 
their 5 per cent. 

Mr Kohl's personal popu- 
larity is also declining sharply - 
by 10 points in the last three 
months - and now has a lower 
rating than the SPD’s rising star, 
Gerhard Schroder, who talks 
the sort of sensible right-wing 
economic policies which Ger- 
man voters like to hear. Mr 
Schroder, the 52-year-old prime 
minister of the northern indus- 
trial state of Lower Saxony, is 
a leading Euro-sceptic, propos- 
ing to renegotiate the Maas- 
tricht treaty and to postpone 
monetary union beyond the 
turn of the century. 

Less than three months after 
replacing its lacklustre leader, 
Rudolf Scharping, with Oskar 
Lafontaine, the SPD is still ro 
building. The longer it has to 
groom Mr Schroder for the ti- 
tle fight against Mr Kohl, the 
stronger it will become. 


Bonn faces EMU reprimand 


SARAH HELM 

Brussels 

Amid growing signs of desper- 
ation in Brussels that monetary 
union may collapse, the Euro- 
pean Commission was yesterday 
forced to admit that even Ger- 
many may have to be repri- 
manded this year for failing to 
meet key economic targets. 

Yves Thibault de Silguy, the 
economics commissioner, made 
the admission at a press con- 
ference yesterday, intended to 
publicise the launch next week 
of a glossy publicity campaign 
on the single currency. 

During what should have 
been an exercise in the positive 
promotion of monetary union, 
Mr de Silguy was pushed on to 
the defensive as he was asked 
about the growing signs of eco- 


nomic gloom issuing from Ger- 
many, the prime mover in the 
drive for a single currency. 

In March the Commission 
will review the progress made 
by each member state towards 
meeting economic convergence 
rules laid down for monetary 
union in the Maastricht Treaty. 
Those countries which do not 
meet the rules face strong warn- 
ings from the Council of Min- 
isters and may be given orders 
on how to cut spending. 

Germany has shaken its part- 
ners by announcing that its 
deficit for 1995 was 3.6 percent, 
well over the 3 per cent limit set 
by the Maastricht criteria. 
When the Commission marip 
assessments last year, only Ger- 
many, along with Ireland and 
Luxembourg, kept within the 
deficit limits. This year it is 


almost certain that only Ireland 
and Luxembourg will escape 
censure. 

News of Germany’s growing 
deficit has also undermined at- 
tempts by Theo WaigeLGer- 
many’s finance minister, to 
impose stria convergence rules 
on other countries who join the 
monetary union. 

In November last year Mr 
Waigel suggested that, in order 
to ensure the single currency re- 
mains strong, countries should 
aim to keep their budget deficits 
as low as 1 percent. Those who 
rise above the Maastricht tar- 
get of 3 per cent would be sev- 
erely fined, under what Mr 
"Waigel termed a “stability pact" 

. It is expected that Germany, 
given its own economic prob- 
lems, will now reduce its 
demands for such a pact 
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Pal estin ian election: City’s future becomes focus of campaign 

Threats strike fear 
into Jerusalem voters 


WRICK COCKBURN 

prusalem 

Warning notice in Hebrew and 
vabic was posted on walls in 
Jausalem yesterday telling 
ers that if they vote in the 
election for the Palestinian 
this week, they will 
loa their residence permits, 
“pfease think twice before you 
vo h.” says the poster, issued by 
thebouth wing of Israel’s main 
right-wing party. 

Iris a threat Palestinians in 
Jerusalem take seriously. Can- 
didates spend much of their 
lime' trying to persuade sup- 
porters it is safe to vote. The 
election has highlighted the 
conflict over Jerusalem’s future, 
daimed_ by both Israelis and 
Pales tinians as their capita). 

Palestinians will elect seven 
members of their council from 
the Jerusalem constituency, 
which is much larger than the 
city of Jerusalem itself. But al- 
though the 167,000 Palestinian 
minority in Jerusalem can vote, 
Israel does not want this to be 
seen as giving them a claim to 
the city. 

Both sides know important 
precedents will be seL As a re- 
sult, Israel insists all the 
campaigning must take place in- 


doors. Hanan Ashrawi, the 
best-known candidate, was 
manhandled by police and her 
car stopped when she tried to 
enter Jerusalem from the West 
Bank with posters of herself on 

the car window. In theory 
posters are confined to 35 lo- 
cations, though in fad they are 
on every wail and shop front. 

For weeks there was an an- 
gry dispute about voting in five 
post offices in Palestinian East 
Jerusalem. European Union 
monitors wanted them shut for 
normal business next Saturday 
when the election takes place. 
They feared organised oppo- 
nents of the election could sab- 
otage the ballot by buying 
thousands of stamps and block- 
ing access. Right-wingers in 
the Knesset said the closure of 
post offices would concede too 
much to the Palestinians. 

The effort to seal off 
Jerusalem from the West Bank 
makes little sense. Once the 
right of Palestinians in the city 
to vote in the election for the 
council was conceded by the 
Oslo accords, Israeli sover- 
eignty over Jerusalem was al- 
ready diluted. Nevertheless 
Israel yesterday ordered its 
postal service to transfer all bal- 
lot boxes from Jerusalem to the 


Claimants fight for 
Marcos millions 


STEPHEN VINES 

Hong Kong 

; Almost ten years after President 
Ferdinand Marcos made his 
1 ignominious exit from the 
Philippines accompanied by 
j milli ons of dollars, claimants to 
1 his fortune met in Hong Kong 
.yesterday to see if they could 
reach agreement on who was 
entitled to $475m (£306m) de- 
posited in Swiss banks. 

This mediation is but one in 
i long series of efforts to un- 
feeze the considerable assets of 
he late president and deliver 
tie proceeds to legitimate 
efeimants. It was initiated by the 
Sviss Bank Corp and Credit 
Siisse. the banks holding the 
mcnev under a freeze order 
from ihe Swiss government. 

The banks bad planned to 
contact the mediation in a 
blase of publicity but by the end 
ol' yesterday afternoon an em- 
barrassed Chester Crocker, a 
former US .Assistant Secretary 
of State, who is chairing the 
meeting, emerged to say that a 
blackout on news had been 
agreed by all parties. He added, 
however “Things are off to a 
not bad start." 

There are basically three 
groups of claimants to the mon- 
ey in Swiss banks and other 
funds believed to be in the US. 
Hong Kong. London and oth- 
er countries. The Marcos fam- 


ily insists that the money was not 
gained as a result of corruption 
and should be paid to them un- 
der the terms of the late 
president's will. 

The Philippines government 
is claiming $ 1.7bn in unpaid tax- 
es and groups representing 
10,000 alleged human rights 
victims have a claim basedon 
a Hawaii court r uling which in 
1994 awarded them SI.9bn. 
Other, less substantiated claims 
have come from individuals 
and companies alleging that 
Marcos, who died in 1989. owed 
them substantia! sums. 

Imelda Marcos, his widow, 
said the mediation effort was a 
mockery of justice but never- 
theless, under a US court order, 
her family’s interests were rep- 
resented by her American 
lawyer. 

More vocal were protests in 
Hong Kong by human rights 
demonstrators. They took spe- 
cial exception to Robert Swift, 
who is acting on behalf of the 
Swiss banks, claiming that this 
was his “final act of treachery" 
after withholding the money 
from Marcos detainees. 

Romeo Capulong, repre- 
senting the Selda coalition of 
human rights claimants. warned 
President Ramos of the Philip- 
pines against entering into an 
“immoral deal” that would “ab- 
solve” Marcos and his family of 
human rights violations. 
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Whottheexpertsdon’twantyoutoknow... 

Beer, Sugar & Soap 

can all cure your garden’s growing pains! 


many more astonishing 
edies and Secret Tonics can 
mod in the newly released 
tt lete Handbook qf Car- 
xg Tips. You'll leam how. .. 

; flowers last longer in 
y lemonade 
f a can of non-diet cola 
be used as a perk-up feed 
your plants 
inking your trees 
relates growth 
mow seeds are ihe most 
■dive bait in mousetraps 
bags make great seed 
ters 

ergent and gin slaughter 
ids 

aying plants with garlic 
repels pests 

newspapers make great 
ehing material 
inkling coffee grounds 
tgside carrots protects them 
ied canned boor traps slugs 
: petunia in each bed of 
ms keeps them happy 
ling flow ers in the late 
ling makes them last 
rer 

rain of rice helps 
larion cuttings to root 
ons and carrots planted 
ihcr help each other grow 
mg a mothball in each 
when you pul your 
replants out for summer 


:ms can be resurrected 
dose of castor oil 


i Burying banana skins 
provides a range of useful 

nutrients for your garden 
- Feeding tomatoes with Epsom 
Salts cures yellowing leaves 
There’s more, much more - 
1J76 dps inaCL Order this 
comprehensive gardening 
guide now and watch your 
plants, flowers, vegetables and 

fetterttam eveTfceft^- 
HOW TO ORDER 
To order your copy of Com- 

? iete Handbook of Gard ening 
ips send your name, address 
and book title with payment 
(cheque or Visa/ Access with 
expiry date) of £9.95 which 
includes postage and handling 
to CarneU pic. Dept BSSI 
Alresford, nr. Colchester. 
Essex C07 SAP, or telephone 
their 24 hour order Ime on 
01206 825600 ( quoting refer- 
ence BSSI J, Allow up to 
14 days for delivery. You may 
return the book any time with- 
in three months for a full 
refund if not satisfied. 

Special Bonus: Order now, to 
reach os within 7 days, and 

receive a bumper pack of seeds 
worth £3 - absolutely FREE 
for your prompt reply. Order 
an extra copy for friends and 
SAVE - you can order two 
copies for rally 
£14.75 which iff- jag; 
cludesp&p. 


Palestinian town of Ramailah. 
20 minutes' drive to the north. 

All this makes Palestinians in 
Jerusalem nervous. Jonathan 
Kuttab, a lawyer with experience 
in human rights organisations 
who is standing as a candidate, 
fears Palestinian Fast Jerusalem 
wall wither because it is cut off 
from its economic hinterland. 
“When you isolate a city from 

the surrounding area you will 
kill it The key issue for us is the 
removal of the checkpoints on 
the roads between the West 
Bank and Jerusalem.” he says. 

Since the first Israeli shut- 
down of communications be- 
tween Jerusalem and the West 
Bank in 1991, economic activ- 
ity in East Jerusalem has fall- 
en by 40 per cent. By Spin the 
commercial centres are empty 
and look as if they are under a 
curfew. 


Mr Kuttab says Palestinians 
in the city are suffocating be- 
cause Israel systematically de- 
nies them permission to build 
new houses. In a city partly re- 
liant on tourism. Palestinians 
have not been able to build a 
single hotel since Israeli cap- 
tured East Jerusalem in 1967. 

Negotiations about the final 
status of Jerusalem have to 
start, according to the Oslo 
Accords, by 4 May. The elec- 
tions have emphasised that 
Palestinians have a stake. The 
Thba agreement in September, 
which laid out the terms of 
Israeli withdrawal, granted 
autonomy to Palestinian towns 
such as Abu Dhis and Azzariya, 
which are only 10 minutes’ dri- 
ve from Jerusalem. It wiU be dif- 
ficult to separate these areas, 
politically and economically, 
from Jerusalem proper. 



Poll blackmail: Election candidate Hanan Ashrawi holds a poster threatening Palestinians 


Photograph: AFP 


’96 Corolla. 
£96 a month 

5.4% apr: 

Plus deposit and final payment. 


FORTHE EASIEST REPAYMENTS, COUNT ON BRITAIN’S MOST RELIABLE CAR 


TYPICAL EXAMPLE: Corolla 13 GS 5 door, mileage 10,000 p*. 

(Additional mileage charged at 7p per mile plus VAT) 


Cash price 1 

Deposit 



Monthly 

Minimum Vfehje/ 

Total Amount 

Charge for 

(on the road) 

35% 

£8.163.35 

24 Months 

Payments 

Final Rental 

Payable 

Credit** 

£12559 

£4295.65 

£96x23 

£6,651 

£13,339.65 

£780.65 


APR 

5.4% 


Besides the easiest Toyota terms, the Corolla GS gives you a specification that’s 
tough to match. Along with electric front windows and sunroof.it has power 
steering, a driver^ airbag, central locking and an engine immobiliser. There are seat- 
@ toyota belt pretensioners, a 4-speaker radio/cassette, side-impact beams, even a 
YEAR high-mounted rear stoplight. For your nearest dealer, call 0800 777 555. 
warranty And for the best run for your money, test drive the '96 Coroifa. 


THE CAR IN FRONT IS A (©TOYOTA 
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^^wcshoe n of Lesotho was 
80 01-starred king. Hs reign be- 
San in subservience - his coun- 
py was ruled Britain - ^ 
11 ended when his authority 
among his own people was un- 
certain. He was buffeted over 
tbe years by the struggles for 
power in Lesotho, and for much 
of the time he was forced to 
bend the knee to political over- 
jprds. He was twice sent into ex- 
fle and once dethroned. From 
beginning to end his life re- 
flected the unceasing conflicts 
mnong the fewer than 2 million 
Basotho whose mountain coun- 
try is entirely surrounded by 
South Africa. 

Constantine Bereng Seeiso, 
born in 1938, was the descen- 
dant and bore the name of 
Moshoeshoe, the 19th-century 
warrior who founded the Ba- 
sotho nation. He became king 
when Lesotho’s independence 
was restored in 1966. He stud- 
ied at Roma College in Lesotho, 
but amid anxiety that his step- 
father was seeking to poison him 
was sent to Ampleforth College 
in Britain and went on to Cor- 
pus Christi College, Oxford. 
Spending holidays with a land- 
ed famQy in the west of England 
he took to fishing, shooting 
and riding to hounds. 

He turned 21 while still ra- 
gged with his PPE degree at 
Oxford, and wrote to the Regent 
in Lesotho to note that he 
wanted to assume his rightful ti- 
tle at home. That he did, and led 
the Basotho to independence. 
But be was soon tussling with 
the elected prime minister. 



A king engaged in tte pursuit of democracy: Moshoeshoe (right) jpeetfog President Nelson Mandela of South Africa on an oflldsl visit to Lesotho last Jufr Moshoeshoe (Bed in a car accident yesterday 


Leabua Jonathan, for greater 
executive power. Jonathan ac- 
cused him of conspiring with the 
opposition to bring down the 
government and temporarily 
placed him under house arrest. 
That was but a curtain-raiser to 
Jonathan’s seizing power in 
1970. Moshoeshoe was sent 
into exile in Holland for eight 
months and allowed to return 
only on condition that he kept 
out of politics. 

The next 20 years of 
Jonathan’s autocratic rule left 


Moshoeshoe kicking his heels 
on the sidelines, a figurehead 
king despite his undoubted 
popularity. His elegance and his 
natural courtesy were no match 
for Jonathan's wiliness. He 
could do little but indicate his 
criticisms of the government. 
Nor did his position ease after 
a military coup in 1990. For he 
was again m conflict over the ex- 
tent of his power and was sent 
into exile in Britain. He was de- 
posed and his eldest son was put 
on the throne as Letsie HI. 


Landlocked Lesotho is totally 
vulnerable to South Africa: its 
economic existence is depen- 
dent on its neighbour through 
export of workers, especially for 
gold-mining. They remit 
US£500m each year, account- 
ing for nearly half of Lesotho’s 
gross national product. South 
African interference originally 
helped to bring Jonathan to 
power- and kept him there, and 
then brought him down when he 

became over-critical of the 
apartheid across the border. 


The changes of tbe 1990s in 
South Africa in their turn 
served to return Moshoeshoe to 
Lesotho and to the throne; in 
search of stability, regional 
leaders led by President Nelson 
Mandela negotiated restora- 
tion of constitutional rule. In 
January last year, Letsie thank- 
fully yielded the throne to 
Moshoeshoe. 

But Moshoeshoe still had an 
uneasy passage in defining his 
powers m relation to tbe current 
government of Prime Minister 


Ntso Mohehle - who, para- 
doxically, although left-wing 
and nationalist, owes his place 
in Lesotho to help from the 
South Africa of apartheid times. 
Moshoeshoe's sudden death 
ye st e r d ay , reportedly in a car ac- 
ddent while travelling from his 
royal village to the capital, 
Maseru, interrupts that evolu- 
tion, and leaves question-marks 
over the role of the king. 

1 first met Moshoeshoe when 
Britain was the colonial power 
and he had the title of Para- 


mount Chief. As a reporter 

with the then Rand Daily Mail 
in Johannesburg I was granted 
an interview but a Colonial Of- 
fice officai warned me that un- 
der no drcumstances was I to 
address him as “Your Majesty”. 
Britain had the Queen and no 
competitor was to be allowed, 
it seemed. Whitehall bad coined 
some Other Sesotho term for 
him, which was supposed to 
convey the idea of majesty with- 
out a^uaity saying it But I ki^w 
that Moshoeshoe was venerat- 


ed as king by the Basotho. & 
throughout the opportunity ■ 
seized every opportunity to IOS 
in “Your Majesty 71 . Each tint*, 
out of tbe corner of my eys.l 
saw the official who was siting 

in on the interview go red in tie 

face. 

Some 30 years later, wbte 
Moshoeshoe was still in eric, 
he invfted me to a weekend c®- 
ferencs of interested pet$* e 
held outside London to create 
an Institute for I>smocratf in 
Africa. Tbe institute was icBo- 
vative and significant: ilwasMe . 
of the early ’ statements by 
African leaders that it was 
primarily up to Afiricf: to 
rescue itself from its troubles 
and that fostering demoiracy 
was the first step. There £as a 
certain piquancy in haring a 
king enga ged in the pur^iit of 
democracy. 

Apart from the serious dis- 
cussions of the conference;! bad 
pleasure in sitting doVn to 
breakfast each morning next to 
Moshoeshoe and saying" Good 

morning, Your Majesty?*. 

Bcnjaain figrand 

Constantine Bereng See&o: bom 
2May 1938; PtzramcnmtChief of 
Basutoland 1960-66 ; frowned 
1966 King Moshoeshde U of 
Lesotho; exiled from Lesotho : 

pcwven^^^^l990; dethroned } 
November 1990; in . exile in the > 
UK 1990-92; rcmstatal as King i 
January 1995; married 1962 | 
Princess Tabitha Madentle (two ■; 
song, one daughter); died 15 '' 
January 1996. 


Richard Cobb 


The magic of Richard Cobb's 
style, combined with an in- 
comparable sense of place and 
interest in human nature, made 
him a genius among post-war 
British historians. 

Gobb acquired the love of 
France and of shocking which 
were to dominate bis life while 
staying with an irreverent fam- 
ily in Paris in the 1930s. Re- 
search into the most extreme of 
French revolutionaries, the 
Hebertistes, was interrupted 
by wartime service in the British 
army which, for Cobb, includ- 
ed cleaning latrines, trying to 
learn Polish, serving with the 
Czechoslovak Independent 
Brigade Group and writing for 
La Renaissance du Bessin. Af- 
ter a year in Brussels, one of his 
favourite cities (first visited to 
avoid appearing as a witness 
in a murder trial}, he lived 
in Paris from 1946 to 1955, do- 
ing research in the archives, 
teaching English, and writing. 

He had many friends in the 
French Communist Party and, 
in part because they bad pro- 
vided him with frequent hot 
meals, he wept at the death of 
Stalin. He was exuberant and 
unconventional. At one of the 
night-clubs he frequented, he 
met ex-King Farouk, with whom 
he shared the same birth-date. 
They occasionally drank to- 
gether, and 40 years later Cobb 
was one of the few people to re- 
member that, in the Fburth 
Republic, im farouk was a name 
for a 10,000-franc note. He 
once greeted the dawn nude, in 
the company of a dozen simi- 
larly unattired men and women, 
in the fountains of the Place de 
la Concorde. 

While living in Paris he ac- 
quired the knowledge of France 
which made him the poet of the 
vespasienne and the file mon- 
tante. of bourgeois ladies of Rou- 
baix and the museum of crime 
at Lyon. Essentially English, he 
loved France so much that he 
believed that to live there was 
to live doubly and several times 
applied for naturalisation. 

“After 1958. as for as I was 
concerned, nothing could ever 
be quite the same again." He 


disapproved of military coups 
and compared Puis under the 
Fifth Republic to 9Axsaw after 
the 1944 rising, so great was the 
scale of destruction of the old 
buildings and streets he loved 
so ardently. He had, however, 
already made a break with 
France by accepting a teaching 
position at Aberystwyth in 1955. 
In 1961 he obtained a post at 
Oxford. His style of teaching, 
talking, drinking, and after- 
dinner behaviour - chariot rac- 
ing in Bailiol senior common 
room was the least of his ex- 
ploits - made this shy, often un- 
easy roan a living legend. Cobb 
was thin, looked like a cross be- 
tween Voltaire and George VL, 
and was once described by a 
friend as the dirtiest soldier he 
had ever seen. His eyes were 
usually drunk, with curiosity or 
alcohol, but his capacity to re- 
cover from the night before was 
the envy of his students. 

To be taught by Richard 
Cobb, often in a class as small 
as an early Christian cdnacle, 
was to be taught life. He did not 
simply describe, he transformed 
himself into, a former overeat- 
ing merely for the pleasure of 
depriving Parisians of their 
food; a revolutionary who had 
marinated in envy all ins life and 
was using his position on the 
Committee of Public Safety for 
revenge; or a tricotcuse who 
preferred the fists of the guil- 
lotined to contain spectacular 
noble, rather than plebeian, 
names. 

Cobb enjoyed Oxford, per- 
haps because it provided so 
many opportunities to study 
individuals and puncture pre- 
tension. He admired Maurice 
Bowra and Arthur Marder as 
much as French colleagues such 
as his patron Georges Lvebore 
or the historian of the sans- 
culottes Albert-Marius Soboul. 
He described the funeral of his 
friend Jack Gallagher, the his- 
torian of Africa, as "the saddest 
sight I have ever seen". 

Cobb loved archival research, 
particularly (until he was 
banned after a row) in the 
Archives Nationales in Paris, 
one of the most beautiful build- 


fogs in Europe. He wrote as well 
as be taught, at first articles in 
learned journals such as 
Presence Ardennaise, then ex- 
haustively researched studies of 
the revolutionary armies of 
1793-94, popular protest and 
death in Paris. 

His first book to reach a 
wider audience was A Second 
Identity (1969 - the title refers 
to his French self), acoUectioa 
of reviews on subjects ran g in g 
from the Jacobin historian 
Georges Lefebvre to ,% Ia bonne 
dame de Loudun." Marie 
Besnard, accused of having 
murdered 11 of her relations. 
His style, at once insolent, eru- 
dite and parenthetic (sentences 
could be as long as paragraphs), 
won him many admirers. 

A Second Identity was fol- 
lowed by an armie nivolution- 
naire of books. Among the best 
were Promenades: a historian ’s 
appreciation of modem French 
literature (1980), which de- 
scribed favourite novelists such 
as Marcel Pagnol and Ray- 
mond Queneau; 7 Tie Streets of 
Rxris (1980). a dazzling essay on 
iouranondissements of Paris, ex- 
tolling balustrades and court- 
yards of the 19tb century, 
washable brothel-fronts of the 
1930s and Tunisian shops of the 
1960s, with photographs by 
Nicholas Breach; Still Life 
(1983), sketches from a Tun- 
bridge WeOs childhood; A Clas- 
sical Education (1985), an 
unforgettable account of his 
friendship with a Dublin mat- 
ricide; and Something to Hold 
Onto (1988), openly Proustian 
autobiographical sketches de- 
scribing his relations, the book 
illustrator Frank Papd and the 
pleasures of the lavatory. 

Cobb believed that a histo- 
rian should get inside the 
threshold, step beyond the 
door, and write about private 
people and private places. Ac- 
cents, clothes (in his youth Tun- 
bridge Wells was, "a place 
where clothes called to clothes, 
cutting out words and greet- 
ings’'), family photographs and 
loneliness in cities interested 
him more than intellectual de- 
bates or economic graphs. He 



Cobb: an example of tbe scholarly Me and a lord of misrule 


extended the frontiers of history 
so for that his books included 
descriptions of the tin trunks of 
French officials on tbe way to 
the colonies in a Marseilles 
hotel, girls in hotel rooms 
crouching over bidets in "a 
rapid gesture of orthodoxy 
rather than of hygiene” and the 
third array, of "enormous, long- 
whiskered, dark-coated, red- 
eyed rats", below the Germans 
and the resisters, which surfaced 
in Paris during the occupation. 
His unique ability to understand 
other people enabled him to 
make collaborators human and 
a childhood in Ihnbridge Wells 
between the wars interesting. 

At least until his last mar- 
riage, and the birth of his chil- 
dren, Cobb was a lonely man 
who sought safety in familiar 


routines and faces. Hs own pri- 
vate threshold couJd be hard to 
cross. One of his chief pleasures 
was to attack solemnity and fal- 
sity, the cults of statistics, of stu- 
dent revolution and, in the end, 
of the French Revolution. 

“Emphasise my frivolity/’ he 
once told me, as he poured the 
last of a bottle. 

PtriKp Manse! 

Richard Cobb’sA Classical Ed- 
ucation is a short and macabre 
book mainly concerned with an 
Irish schoolfriend who mur- 
dered his mother, partly (the 
Irish police then suspected) at 
Cobb’s urging, writes Tim 
H3ton. This matridde was of es- 
pecial fascination to Cobb, foe 
future historian of many crim- 
inal acts. Cobb kept up with the 


murderer during and after his 
long detention and delighted in 
inviting him to the Bailiol high 
table, on one occasion careful- 
ly placing him next to an Emer- 
itus Professor of Law. “My 
guest is keenly interested in the 
Irish penal system.” 

Cobb was personally a pacific 
man . Yet he liked to study vio- 
lence and however eminent his 
acade mic position he was in- 
clined both to low life and to 
pranks that his colleagues con- 
sidered juvenile. His sympathy 
with people at odds with the po- 
lice began, if not at school, with 
his first experience of France. 
He was asked to leave Shrews- 
bury immediately after he 
gained a Postmastership at 
Merton College. The interven- 
ing year was went in Paris, 
where he first of all discovered 
the socialist politician and his- 
torian Jean Jaurds, a lasting 
influence. “He was a warm 
man with a good heart; he 
understood poverty.” 

As an undergraduate in the 
late Thirties Cobb regularly re- 
turned to Paris and attended 
lectures at the Soibonne given 
by Georges Lefebvre - the 
most important of the influences 
on Cobb’s historical writing. 
The Frenchman was Mamst- 
in dined but not a Marxist. He 
was interested in mentalitds and 
history written “from below”. 
He was a master of archival re- 
search; and however sophisti- 
cated his methods were in 
library or study he wrote histo- 
ry in terms that could be un- 
derstood by a layman. All this 
was transmitted to Cobb. 

Some of Cobb’s own work in 
tbe Archives Nationales be did 
not use for 30 years. One of his 
most perfect books. Death in 
Paris 1795-1801 (1978), was the 
result of the discovery of old 
notes in a forgotten suitcase. 
Other work of the post-war 
period is still missing, in par- 
ticular his short stories, in Eng- 
lish and French, his only essays 
into imaginative writing. Cobb 
was a visitor to Fitzrovia during 
his infrequent post-war trips to 
Loudon and was friendly with 
writers such as Julian Madaren 


Ross. Dylan Thomas, Dan 
Davin and Louis MacNeice. 

Cobb was not a Bohemian. In 
Paris he was poor, studied in the 
day and spent his nights in the 
bars and brothels that are lov- 
ingly described in later writings. 
He relied on subventions from 

ism and^a position Aching 
English to Air France stew- 


to an empfoyee-erf the SI$CF. 
Characteristically^ ^Cfobnsed. 
his wife’s cheap rail ti ck et s to 
sOKtyfoxitivesmtheregfonsand 
consult with tbe Audits beaux 
who shared his historical inter- 
ests. There was a second 
Parisian marriage in the Forties, 
bewildering alike to Cobb, his 
new wife, and ber right-wing and 
Catholic militaiy family. 

Cobb Eked to dam that in his 
Parisian years he was married 
to the French Communist Par- 
ty. This was because so many 
members of the Party, promi- 
nent among them his friend Al- 
bert Soboul. were contributing 
to the post-war revival of 
French history. Certainly Cobb 
ate and slept m many Commu- 
nist homes; but his own beliefs 

disliked ‘mlSorit^and people 
who sought power in any 
sphere. He often spoke of the 
g?eat political truth that most 
people simply want their rulers 
to leave them alone. It was be- 
cause of Cobb's Communist 
connections that his work was 
known to the English Marxist 
historians who became promi- 
nent in university departments 
in the late Fifties and early Six- 
ties. One of them was Christo- 
pher Hill, who eventually 
brought Cobb to Bailiol. 

Cobb was concerned with 
hs feeling that he might one day 
write history that was a part of 
literature. A Second Identity , 
whose long autobiographical 
preface explains Cobb’s alle- 
giances within two differing 

cultures, first revealed Cobb to 
an English audience as a writer 
who combined great knowl- 
edge with extraordinary prose, 
but he never joined literature in 
the wsry he privately hoped. A 


biography of Simenon was wise-, 
ly abandoned. He none the 
less made a contribution to the 
_prpse of our time, often in an 
-unexpected fashion. He was 
for instance the master of a spe- 
cialised genre, the academic 
Soge (or encomium). Within 
this form he wrote humorous- 
ly, but with delicate fuueran 
feelings. Some examples are t» 

. be found in his People anl 
Places (1985). It is character^ 
ticoTCobb that this book ope is 
with an £bge not to an faistof- 
an but to the owner of a lottt- 
establisbed Parisian night-chib. 

Those of us who were Bali* 
ol undergraduates while Ccob 
was there will long remember 
ins inspiring talk and his liter 
disregard for decorum and iis- 
dplme. I still hear the French 
martial songs and the crashing 
of glasses. He was both an ex- 
ample of the scholarly life and 
a lord of misrule. 

In his later years Cobb gave 
popular lectures in Worcester 
College, always with a pint on 
the lectern, saw old pupils at 
lunchtime, then cycled up tbe 
Woodstock Road to his home 
at Wblveicote - a small house, 
not at all pretty -where be lived 
with his wife, Margaret, a for- 
mer student from his time in 
Leeds. The acknowledgements 
to Puis and its Provinces (1975.) 
speak of his love of family and 
ms affection for Worcester. 
“Now I feel that perhaps I do 
have a place in an institution. 
Of course, I may be quite alone 
in this conviction.” 

Richard Charles CM), historian: 
bom Essex 20 May 1917; Lec- 
turer in History, UCW Aberyst- 
wyth 1955-61; Lecturer, Leeds 
University 1962; Fellow and Tu- 
tor in Modem History, Bailiol 
College, Oxford 1962-72 (Hon 
Fellow 1977); FBA 1967; Read- 
er in French Revolutionary His- 
tory, Oxford University 1969-72, 
Professor of Modem History 
1973-84; Senior Research Fellow. 
Worcester College, Oxford 1984- 
87; CBE 1978; married thirdly 
1963 Margaret Tennant (three 
sons, one daughter); died 
Abingdon 15 January 1996. 


Births, 
Marriages 
& Deaths 


DEATHS 

HAPPOLD: Edmund (Ted), distin- 
guished engineer and most beloved 
man. died in his steep ai home on Fri- 
day 12 January 1996. A memorial 
meeting for "worship, to give thank* 
for his life, win be held at 2pm on 
Wtatnesday 31 January al mends 
House. Elision Rend. London. 

AmioaKemcufts for GokOc BIRTHS, 
MARRIAGES A DEATHS should be 
scat to writing to the Gaz ette Ed itor; 

parvflSirtTnidai El4 50 L, tele- 
phoned to 0171-293 2011 124-hour 
answering nuchine 0171-293 2912) or 
fined to0171-2H 2010, and are charged 
at £659 a fine (VaT extra). OTHER 
G&jette amuranamcBtK must be sub- 
mitted in writing (or taxed 1 and are 
charged at £10 a line, VAT extra. They 
should be accompanied by a daytime 
telephone number. 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 

TIk Date of fee. V1a!iCtairK3ii,3!Kiitfi||io an- 
oint dkam of ifar Bn mb Ookjs Dade Hard, 
grows * Hotel Lornkm W I . 

Changing of the Guard 

The Household Cmsliy Munnttd Rc^cncm 
Buuot* tbe Queen'* Life Cund ai Hm Ciurdv 
linn. Kvneem Company CicAadn Guordt 
nmaD Uie Queen"' OiunL at Buddogfeam 
nlare, ll-Vhin. toad pnwrded to Ac UfeUi 
Gw>i<b 


Forthcoming 

marriages 

Miss N. K. Fox 
and Mr A-J-Seery 
Tbe engagement is announced be- 
tween Natasha, daughter of Colin and 
Marianne Fox. and Adrian, son of 
Jack and Mary Sc cry. 

Birthdays 

Mr Colin Banks, graphic designer, 64; 
Sir Alastair Blair, former Writer to 
ibe Signet. S8; Air Marshal Sir 
Robert Craven, 80; Sir Robin Dunn, 
former Lord Justice of Appeal, 78; 
Professor John Enderty, pbykrist. 65; 
Professor Sir Peter Hirsch, metal- 
lurgist, 71; Professor Elaine Murphy, 
psychogeriainrian, 49; Mr Rich arid 
Ormond, Director. National Mar- 
itime Museum, 57; Miss 
Nadine Pcppard, race relations con- 
sultant. 74: Mr Kdth Shackleron, 
artist and naturalist, 73; Professor Sir 
Frederick Stewart, geologist, SO; 
Lord Thomson o! Monificth. former 
chairman of the IBA, 75; Mr Cliff 
Thorbunt, snooker player, 48: Miss 
Christine Truman, tennis player, 55; 
Lady {Marina) Vaizey, art critic, 58; 
Professor Sir Willi am Wade QC 
former Master, GomriUe and Cuius 
College, Cambridge, 78; Mr Michael 
White, theatre and Hm producer. 60. 

Anniversaries 

Births Fraoprfs-Joscpii Ibltna, actor- 
manager, 1763; Andre Michelin. 


tyre maker, 1853; Ethel Merman 
(Zimmerman), singer and actress, 
1909. Deaths Edmund Spenser, 
poet, 1599; Carole Lombard (Jane 
Alice Peters), actress, killed in an air 
crash. 1942; Arturo Toscanini, con- 
ductor, 1957. On this day; Ivan the 
"terrible, the first Russian Tsar, was 
crowned, 1547; the British expedition 
ted by Ernest Shackteton reached the 

South Magnetic Pole, 1909; the Gulf 
war started, 1991. Ibday is the Erast 
Day of St Be raid and Others, St 
Fursey.St Henry of Cocket, Si Hon- 
duras of Arles, Si MarceUus L pope 
and St Priscilla. 


Lectures 

National Pbrtrait Gallery: Roger 
Hargreaves, "American Photogra- 
phers: Richard Avedon, Annie Lei- 
bovitz. Irving Penn", 1.10pm. 
Highgate Literary and Scientific In- 

stitatfon, London N6: Al Alvarez. 
"The language of Dreams", 7.45pm. 
Leicester University: Professor 
Steven Mvint, “Water Water Every- 
where, but is it safe to drink?", 
5.15pm. 

Luncheons 

Foreign and Commonwealth Office 
Mr Malcolm Rifidnd QC MP, Sec- 
retary of Slate far Foreign and Com- 
monwealth Affairs, held a luncheon 
yesterday at 1 Carlton Cardens, 
London SWl, in honour or Dr Jaime 
Gama, Minister for {foreign Affairs 
of the Portuguese Republic. 


Unsubstantiated bias allegation should not be made 


Thatcher v Dongles and another; 
Court of Appeal (Lord Justice 
Nourse, Lord Justice Hutchison 
and Lord Justice Thorpe); 

19 December 1995 

A barrister's duty to put his 
client’s case could not extend 
to advancing his client's un- 
substantiated belief that the 
judge was corrupt or biased. 
The barrister’s duty was either 
to decline to comply with bis 
client’s instructions or to 
withdraw from the case. 

The Court of Appeal dis- 
missed an appeal by the de- 
fendants, James K. Douglas 
and his wife, Diane Douglas, 
from Mr Recorder Donne 
QCs decision that the plaintiff. 
R.G. Thatcher, had a right 
to use a slipway which was 
enforceable against Lhe 
defendants. 

The plaintiff claimed a right 
to use a concrete slipway lead- 
ing to tidal mudflats in the area 
of the common boundary be- 
tween his and the defendants' 
houses. In January 1994 the 
recorder deckled that the plain- 
tiff and his successors is title 


had an easement over the slip- 
way which, although not regis- 
tered, was an overriding 
. interest within section -70 of 
the Land Registration Act 
1925. 

The defendants appealed. 
Their original notice of appeal 
asserted that tbe recorder’s 
decision was against the weight 
of the evidence and his dedson 
on section 70 was wrong. 

When the appeal was listed 
for bearing in October 1995, the 
defendants wished to advance 
allegations that the recorder 
had been guilty of corruption 
and bias. The appeal was ad- 
journed to allow the recorder 
to comment on the allegations. 
A 16-page document contain- 
ing allegations was sent to the 
recorder, who dealt with the 
specific points which he felt 
merited comment. 

Graham Lyons (Peter M- Ross, Ha- 
vant) far the defendants; 2L4.S. Pear- 
son (Mkhad Daltons, HayBng Island) 
for the plaintiff. 


LAW REPORT 

♦ 

16 January l£96 

Lord Justice Nicholls, giving 
the court’s judgment, said that 
the document sent to the 
recorder contained matters 
which illustrated both the com- 
plete inappropriateness of as- 


even begin to be indicative of 
corruption or bias and the ir- 
relevance and impertinence of 
asking such questions. 

It was most regrettable that 
the appeal was at a late stage 
converted into an attack on the 
integrity of the recorder with- 
out the smallest foundation or 
the slightest evidence. Earlier 
letters written by the first de- 
fendant to the Lord Chancel- 
lor, the recorder, his own 
solicitors and the court re- 
vealed paranoid thinking and 
contained threats to do griev-; 
ous bodily harm to the 
recorder. 

In the summer thejnst de- 
fendant apparently accepted 
proper advice that the appeal 
should not be contaminated by 


allegations of corruption and 
bias. At a late stage he changed 
his instructions and mskteri 
they should be made. Mr Lyras 
acted on those instructions. 

While tbe court appreciated 
the difficult situation in which 
Mr Lyras found himself be had 
made a grave error of judgment 
in compfyfog wfthhis client’s in- 
structions. The duty of counsel 
to put his diem’s case could not 
extend to advancing the client’s 
belief, unsubstantiated by any 
evidence, that the judge was 
corrupt or biased. His duty in 
such circumstances was either 
to decline to comply with the 
instructions or to withdraw 
from the case. 

Moreover the defendants 
had been granted a legal aid 
certificate to pursue the appeaL 
Specific authority ought to 
have been obtained from the le- 
gal aid board for the further 
conduct of tbe appeal on added 


the opportunity to refuse to al- 
low public money to be wast- 
ed on such an unwarranted 
exercise. 

Having considered the oth- 
er arguments the recorder’s 
finding of an easement in- 
tended to bind successors in ti- 
tle was not against the weight 
of the evidence. The question 
whether the easement was an 
overriding interest within sec- 
tion 70 depended on whether 
Celsteel Ltd v Alton House 
HWdfogj Ltd [1985] 1 WLR 204 
was distinguishable or wrong. 
No ground had been shown 
on which the decision was 
distinguishable. 

It was argued that the deci- 
sion was wrong because rights 
under foe land Registration 
Rules 1925 applied only to le- 
gal *fo£ not t° equitable inter- 
ests. That argument involved a 
restriction which, in property 
l^olatyRL.couki not be implied 
when it could so easily have 
been expressed. The recorder’s 

was Correct on this 
point also. 


foe board wouldhave had 
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Could schools deliver a national moral curriculum? 
Judith Judd examines the limits to teaching ethics 
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The Traditionalist 

NAME: . GEORGE BATES 

AGE: 53 : 

TRAINING: KING EDWARD VI GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, STOMPGROVE 
ORIEL COLLEGE, OXFORD 
SPORT: RUGBY UNION (STRJC71Y AMATEUR) 
CAR: BRITISH-MADE - USUALiY ROVER 
FAVOURITE MUSIC: ELGAR 
RELIGION: CofE 


A dam and Eve. good and 
evil, right and wrong are 
hack in fashion. Jesting Mate’s 
doubts about truth are out 
Let us judge as well as under- 
stand. punish as well as praise, 
discipline as well as tolerate. 

That was the flavour of 
remarks yesterday from Dr 
Nick Tate, the Govern- 
ment's chief cur- 
riculum adviser, 
who complained 
loudly that 

morality had 

become no more 
than a matter of 
taste; a moral 
choice was becom- 
ing indistinguishable 
from choosing a new 
sofa. There should be 
a national moral code 
for schools which 
should teach pupils 
more clearly about the 
difference between right 
and wrong. He deplored 
"politically correct” young 
teachers who are so afraid 
of hurting their pupils' self- 
esteem that they r cannot get 
off the moral fence. 

Dr Tate was careful to cas- 
tigate society as well as 
schools for young people's 
belief that morality is merely 
a question of taste. Yet his 
general message is clear 
enough. Teachers could do 
better in inculcating right and 
wrong. He is not alone in his 
rallying call for a return to tra- 
dition. His drift is in tune with 
the Conservatives’ attempt to 
take (he moral high ground, 
which foundered so disas- 
trously in John Major's back to 
basics campaign, 
v During the past decade, the 
right in this country has allied 
itself with traditional Chris- 
tianity and called for a return 
to old-fashioned morality. 
Like the Radical Right in the 
United States, it believes 
schools are central to change. 
This concern with school's 
role in teaching morals is rel- 
atively recent. Spiritual and 
moral education was first 
made a legal requirement in 
the 19SS Education Reform 
Act, which said the curriculum 
should prepare ‘"the spiritual, 
moral, culturaL menial and 
physical development of 
pupils at school and in soci- 
ety". Later, ministers decreed 


that schools' moral and spiri- 
tual standards should be offi- 
cially inspected. 

Yet the notion that schools 
are failing to teach morality is 
an odd one. Dr Ihte's analysis 
is flawed in several respects. 

First, as he points out, 
schools are ”by and large, very 
moral places”. How could it be 
otherwise? Few teachers pun- 
ishing a playground bully 
would fail to pronounce on 
violence. Few teachers of a 
class where children's pens 
keep mysteriously disappear- 
ing would not deplore stealing. 
From the age of three or four, 
(eacheis have to help chil- 
dren to take turns and share 
with others or it would not be 
possible to teach them at all. 


New Testament “love thy 
neighbour” thrown in. After 
that, it would be in difficulties. 
Sir Ron Dearing, chairman of 
the School Curriculum and 
Assessment Authority, called 
for a modern Ten Command- 
ments. But how much of what 
is modern could be included? 
Stealing and killing are wrong 
but what about homosexuality 
and single-parent families, 
abonion, divorce, adultery, 
consuming soft drugs, televi- 
sion sex and violence. 

Even Dr Tate’s contention 
' that teachers are concentrat- 
ing too much on self-esteem in 
personal and social education 
lessons and too little on moral 
error will be challenged by 
those who believe that lack of 


A government that has denigrated 
teachers can hardly call on them to 
be the nation’s moral leaders 


There may be, as Dr Tate 
suggests, a few trainee teach- 
ers who are nervous about 
making moral pronounce- 
ments, but it is actions, not 
words, that count And, once 
teachers are in schools, moral 
actions are an unavoidable 
part of their daily life. 

These teachers. Dr Tate 
suggests, are so intimidated by 
the prevailing culture which 
opposes the imposition of 
racial, class or gender values 
on pupils that they are fright- 
ened to teach the difference 
between right and wrong. The 
comment will play weD with 
Conservatives and tradition- 
alists who castigated Labour 
councils for their anti-sexist 
and anti-racist initiatives. But 
surely both sexual and racial 
discrimination would appear 
on Dr Tate's list of wrongs. 

That highlights a further 
difficulty for Dr Tate’s pro- 
posed national moral code, 
which he envisages would be 
drawn up by employers, teach- 
ers. trade " unionists, acade- 
mics. That is: there would 
probably be little chance of 
agreeing on anything beyond 
the obvious. His "national 
forum would simply end up 
reinventing the Ten Com- 
mandments with a dash of 


self-esteem, not original sin, is 
at the root of much wrong- 
doing in society. 

How ever, even if a national 
moral code could be drawn up, 
it would make little sense to 
ask teachers to implement it 

International studies show 
that one of the reasons why 
Britain lags behind other coun- 
tries academically is that our 
schools have too many goals. 
They are supposed to teach 
children about God. sex. how 
not to get Aids, not to get fat. 
not to take drugs, to be good 
citizens. By' contrast, teachers 
in France believe their job is to 
teach the curriculum. Profes- 
sor David Reynolds of New- 
castle University, a contributor 
to the International School 
Effectiveness Project, points 
out that in Taiwan, schools 
have only two goals, academic 
achievement and good citi- 
zenship. The latter is achieved 
through practical measures, 
such as school councils. 

The last thing schools in this 
countty' need is yet another list 
of things they’ must do, let 
alone an insistence that moral- 
ity' should be taught “across 
the curriculum” in all sub- 
jects. The real change in the 
way schools deal with moral 
issues is the result of a decline 


chains, *\ 


churchgoing, £ 
reflection, as Dr 
Tate acknowledges, 
of the values in soci- 
ety. Christianity no 
longer underpins the 
values of education. 

It is no good trying to 
base morality in school 
on Christianity in a 
society where most chil- 
dren are of no faith and 
the rest belong to a van 
ety of others. There are 
now more Muslims than 
Methodists in Britain. 
Most teachers are not 
Christians and they are not 
prepared to stand up in 
class and say that Chris- 
tianity is right. 

Schools may lads, the clear 
moral framework that Dr late 
and Sir Ron lament, but there 
have been gains as well as 
losses. Schoolchildren were 
once told they would bum in 
hell if they did not attend Sun- 
day school. They were often 
beaten for hitting each other. 
Children may have done what 
they were told more often, 
but they were less well 
equipped to challenge adult 
follies, to think for themselves. 

Gillian Shephard. Secretary 
of State for Education, was 
cautious in her response to Dr 
late. Schools bad an important 
role to play in teaching pupils 
the difference between right 
and wrong, she said, but it was 
the attitude of parents that was 
of paramount importance. 

She is righL Children spend 
most of their lime at home and 
their role models are their 
parents. Their ideas of right 
and wrong are formed before 
they arrive at school. To 
impose a new set of duties on 
over-stretched schools to 
attempt to improve the 
nation’s morals would be an 
unnecessary distraction. 

Teachers cannot be expected 
to cany out such a crusade. 
Indeed, they lack authority and 
confidence they once had. That 
is the fault of society in general 
and politicians in particular 
rather than of the profession. 
A government (hat has spent so 
much time denigrating teach- 
ers is in a poor position to call 
on them to be the nation’s 
moral leaders. 



filed*** 





The Trendy 


NAME: SARAH JOHNSON 
AGE: 26 

TRAINING: THE VINE COMPREHENSIVE, 
BASINGSTOKE 

AMBR1DGE INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 
SPORT: ROCK-CLIMBING 
CYCLE: TREK MOUNTAIN BIKE 
FAVOURITE MUSIC: PULP 

RELIGION: STRICTLY NEW AGE 


DIARY 


Old rockers 
for the Tories 

Those aged IS to 25 arc being 
invited to “Rock the Vole” 
next month when a new cam- 
paign. backed with £lm of 
record companies' money, tries 
to encourage young people to 
use their vote at the next gen- 
eral election. 






Wakemaru true blue 

The move, based on a simi- 
ilar exercise in the United 
. States, is, according to invita- 
tions sent out. “a nationwide 
music-lead campaign." Nice 
concept, never mind the 
spelling. 

At times like these, my heart 
goes out to the Conservative 
Party. Labour is already claim- 
ing the Britpop supergroups 


Blur and Oasis as supporters. 
The Tories have always found 
it harder to rally rock stare to 
the cause. 

Not this time, though. A 
Conservative Central Office 
spokeswoman tells me tri- 
umphantly that Mick Jagger, 
Rick Wakeman and Queen’s 
Brian May are all true blue. 
The former Who and Small 
Faces drummer Kenney Jones 
even has a photograph of 
John Major above his snooker 
table. 

Mr Major would be wise to 
parade all the aforesaid stars at 
his side in the election cam- 
paign. They wiQ make him look 
terribly youthfuL 


Friendly Roy 

Those who watched the new 
drama series Our Friends in the 
North, telling the story of four 
Newcastle chums, may have 
noticed a peculiar reference. 
Last night’s episode was set at 
the time of the 1964 general 
election; and at one point the 
commentator announced s 

"Leslie Seymour has lost 
Sparkbrook" The fate of that 
Birmingham seat is not gener- 
ally remembered as one of the 
most newsworthy hems of elec- 
tion night 1964. So why should 
it figure ina programme about 
four friends in Newcastle? 


The answer could be that 
even a good new drama needs 
publicity: And what better to 
spark a columnist into writing 
about the series than a men- 
tion of Leslie Seymour losing 
Sparkbrook, particularly as 
the victor at Sparkbrook that 
night in 1964 was Roy Hatter- 
sky? Mr Hattersky. who has 
a column in another place, was 
duly flattered by the reference 
to his night of glory - and 
devoted his entire column to 
the programme. 


BILL GATES 


RO 


E-man your comments — 

Gates wakes 
up to e-mail 

The famous, such as President 
Clinton, and the rich, sucb as 
Microsoft's founder. BIO Gates, 
may have e-mail addresses, but 
do they actually read what’s 
sent to them and bother to 
reply? In the case of Gates, the 


answer is yes ... and speedily. 
A London reviewer of his new 
book found a typographical 
error and e-m ai led him about 
it on Sunday morning. A 
response came within four 
hours; all the more impressive 
as it would have been the mid- 
dle of the night at his Seattle 
base. Does the man never 
sleep? Or does be sleep with a 
“you have new mail” bleeper 
under his pillow? 

‘Sun’ under 
a moral cloud 

Nick Tate, the Government's 
school curriculum adviser, who 
yesterday launched his cru- 
sade for schools to teach more 
about morality, has a Nineties- 
style morality of bis own, I 
gather. 

Last month the Sun pub- 
lished a full-page article, pur- 
portedly by "fete, whose name 
appeared at the top in very 
bold type, on how calculators 
in schools were stopping a 
generation of children from 
learning basic sums. The only 
problem was, Mr Tate didn't 
write it. NeiLber was he inter- 
viewed for iL The piece in fact 
came from a telephone chat 
between a Sun reporter and an 
official at the School Curricu- 
lum and Assessment Author- 
ity. of which Mr Tate is chief 
executive. 

It is, withont question, 
morally wrong for a newspaper 
to print an article by a chap 
who did not write Lhat article. 
And Mr Tate’s office has now 



Tate: strict with the Sun 

given the Sun a strict moral 
choice to make. Either apolo- 
gise for putting Mr Tale's name 
at the top of the article - or pay 
Mr Tale a fee for having pur- 
portedly written it. 


A lesson for 
little Rhodes 

That, at least, is a more peace- 
ful moral code than that which 
held sway in the boyhood of the 
former education minister Sir 
Rhodes Bqyson. At tbe weekend 
he nostalgically recalled his 
father's reaction to young 
Rhodes failing his li-plus 
because be skived off an exam 
to watch Blackburn Rovers: 
“He hit me for the first time, 
literally knocking me out and 
for the first time in my life edu- 
cation became very important” 

Eagle Eye 



Generation Why 

by Tony Reeve and Steve Way 
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How scared do we 
need to get? 


W hen people get scared they take 
notice: that is what is happening 
with Britain’s creaking system for caring 
for the mentally ill. 

A string of killings by psychiatric 
patients has pushed the Government 
into action. In the past couple of years 
hundreds of mentally ill people have 
been taken out of the'prison system and 
off the streets and put into the NHS. 
Orders have been issued from on high in 
the Department of Health that doctors 
should only discharge psychiatric patients 
into well managed community care 
schemes. More hospital beds, though 
probably too few. arc promised for the 
long-term ill. 

Yet these measures hardly match the 
grim picture painted by yesterday’s report 
from the Rojral College of Psychiatrists on 
homicides and suicides by the mentally ill. 
It describes overcrowded hospitals, where 
the ill are forced out to make way for the 
even more seriously disturbed. Psychia- 
trists are quitting the NHS because they 
have become so concerned at the state of 
the system. Community care is often lit- 
tle more than decrepit bedsits where the 
mentally ill eke out isolated lives, out of 
touch with health and social services 
until their condition deteriorates to a 
point where they have to be readmitted. 

In short, the system is in a mess. Better 
management of the £2bn a year we already 
spend on caring for the mentally ill would 
help. If, however, we are serious about 
tackling the mental healthcare crisis, the 
financial consequences must be accepted. 

Extra resources the system needs 
should be focused on two areas. First, 
there are two few institutions - hospitals, 
secure units, nursing homes - offering 
places for the Jong-lerm sick. Many of 


these patients have come out of the 
prison system or were homeless and need 
long-term, medically supervised, some- 
times secure, accommodation, which is in 
chronically short supply. Such accommo- 
dation can be provided by both the pub- 
lic and the private sector. 

Second, we need an improved infra- 
structure to support mentally ill people in 
the community so that they do not turn 
to hospitals as their first port of call. Com- 
munity services often shut down from 5pm 
to 9am on weekdays and for the entire 
weekend. Local “crisis houses" with 24- 
hour nursing care and social support are 
needed. A small army of carers is required 
to support people at home. 

None of these policies is controversial 
Togetiier, they would take the strain off 
hospital psychiatric wards, which are fast 
turning into dangerous bedlams for the 
insane. But at present all this is just a 
dream. 

The reason is that mental health can- 
not compete politically with demands for 
shorter waiting lists. This week’s report on 
psychiatric patients will worry those fear- 
ful of being murdered; it will arouse anger 
about neglect of the suicidal and vulner- 
able. But it will not produce the same 
results as last week's row about people 
waiting hours for treatment at casualty 
departments because there are too few 
beds and junior doctors. 

Politicians know where most votes are 
lost and won. They invest accordingly. 
What's missing is serious leadership pre- 
pared to make the public realise that bet- 
ter mental health care means less of some- 
thing else. So far, no political party has 
been brave enough to spell out the 
choices. With the misery of neglect so evi- 
dent, it is time to face that challenge. 


Political life with 
added seasoning 


M ove over Delia. German chancel- 
lors ean write cookery books too. 
Helmut Kohl’s new book, A Culinary 
Journey Through Germany's Regions, will 
soon be jostling with Jocelyn Dirableby, 
Elizabeth David and others for space on 
the shelves of bookshops, if not the most 
fashionable kitchens. Astute 
Rhinelander that he is. Chancellor Kohl 
has spotted a gap in the European mar- 
ket. While the cosmopolitan middle 
classes may be lapping up bruschella and 
sun-dried tomatoes from Italy or tapas 
and paella from Spain, pig's stomach and 
rye bread from Germany have not yet 
taken off. But their time will come, if the 
18-slone Kohl has his way. A Helmut 
Kohl's Winter Collection is surely only just 
round the corner. 

More remarkable than a German 
enthusing for fine food is a politician 
revealing a hinterland, as Denis Healey 
used to describe his outside interests. 
What a relief it is to find a politician with 
a passion beyond politics, the semblance 
of a normal life, an ability to enjoy plea- 
sures. Sadly there is little sign of a British 
equivalent in the House of Commons. 

Politics in Britain has become a grimly 
earnest world inhabited only bv the deter- 
mined professional. With little light- 
hearted let-up to the machinations of gov- 
ernment or the frustrated speeches of 
opposition. Westminster is not a place for 
the frivolous. True, John Major has a 
rarely indulged passion for cricket. And 
Tony Blair enjoys spending time with his 
family. But these are hardly signs of 
diverse and interesting personalities. And 


the sober faces of Jack Straw and John 
Redwood never reveal a glimmer of gen- 
uine enthusiasm for ordinary recreational 
activities. 

Where are the Healeys and Heaths of 
the current generation? After electoral 
defeat in 1974, Tfed Heath published 
books on sailing and music and travel 
inch/ ding Sailing: A Course in My Life and 
Travels: People and Places in My Life. 
Meanwhile, Denis Healey’s autobiogra- 
phy is dripping with references to art, 
music and literature. Admittedly both 
men have chosen rather egocentric ways 
to sell their enthusiasms. But with both 
there is a sense that politics is the fore- 
most but not the only important force in 
their lives. With the modern crop of 
politicians it seems that their characters 
and interests are moulded to suit their 
rise up the career ladder, the demands 
of public appearance, and political 
niceties. 

Top politicians with the potential to 
write a best-seller seem mainly to be 
abroad. Bill and Hillary Clinton may yet 
enrich our reading with Rural Property 
Investments: A Beginner’s Guide. But 
here in Britain the prospects are not 
bright. The best we might hope from Tony 
Blair is a short memoir of his days as an 
aspirant rock star, and Lady Thatcher 
could pen a do-it-yourself guide to grow- 
ing old gracefully. As for John Major- 
Well it isn’t clear what Mr Major could 
convincingly demonstrate an interest in. 
Motorway maps of Great Britain - with 
cones and Happy Eaters clearly marked, 
perhaps? 





“I’ll listen to you, if you’ll liste n to me” '-V-C-vf' 

■ LETTERS TO THE EDITOR - 

The stakeholder society: Blarkism and sustainable development Blood service 

, to be proud of 

From Mr Michael Meacher, MP excluded than at any lime inliv- 


From Mr Michael Meacher, MP 
Sir Your editorial about the stake- 
holder society (“Blair and Clarke: 
are they by chance related?", 13 
January) perversely misses the 
point. Of course it’s not about pri- 
vatising the welfare state, any 
more than it’s about any other of 
the stale mantras to which right- 
wing commentators have spent the 
last week trying to appropriate it 

It's about having an inclusive 
society, not one where millions 
are shut out by the deepest divi- 
sions British society has suffered 
since the Thirties. It's about a 
participating citizenry, not 'one 
where people are merely passive 
ciphers of power always located 
beyond them. It's about balanc- 
ing competitiveness with co-oper- 
ative relationships,, since .social 
and economic partnerships can 
often produce tike best; .results 
rather than unrestrained compe- 
tition. And it’s about reciprocal 
rights and responsibilities, since 
the more committed the stake- 
holder in his contribution to the 
general enterprise, the bigger his 
ultimate reward. 

The stakeholder concept is 
surety an idea whose time has 
come when more people feel 


excluded than at any time in liv- 
ing memory. With unemploy- 
ment only once below 2 million 
in the past 15 years, a growing 
pool of long-term unemployed, 
including many school-leavers, 
feel a sense of hopelessness. 

Nor is the stakeholder society 
the enemy of economic success in 
the marketplace. Unremitting 
aggressive individualism in the 
past 15 years hasn’t prevented 
Britain slipping from 13th to 18th 
place in the international com- 
petitiveness league. Indeed, some 
of the most successful market 
economies of the past 30 years 
such as Japan, Germany and Sin- 
gapore have adopted a strong, 
co-operative stakeholder model 
which has been a major compo- 
nent of their competitive edge. 
Yours sincerely, 

Michael Meacher 
MP for Oldham West (Lab) 
House of Commons 
London, SW1 
14 January 

The writer is Shadow Secretary of 
State for Employment. 

From Mr Henry Cartels 

Sin It is surprising to read today 

that Tbny Blair’s "stakeholder 


A hell of a question for the church 


From Mr Nicolas Walter 
Sir: You point out some of the 
problems which the Church of 
England has with the doctrine of 
Hell (“The Church’s empty Hen", 
1 1 January), but you leave out the 
most serious one. 

All the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity must in the end rest on 
the teachings of its founder, 
Jesus, as expressed in its scrip- 
tures, the New Testament; and 
it is clear that these include a 
belief in a literal and physical 
Hell, described as “unquench- 
able fire", “a furnace of fire" in 
which “there shall be wailing 
and gnashing of teeth", “a lake 
of fire burning with brimstone", 
where sinners and unbelievers 
are tormented with flame “day 
and night for ever and ever”, 
and so on. 

When the Doctrine Commis- 
sion of the Church of England 


Innocent days at the Thursday Club 


I think I am probably one of the last 
surviving members of the old 
Thursday Club, the gang of cronies 
that the Duke of Edinburgh used to 
gather round him in the 1950s to have 
a bit of fim away from his serious life 
at Buckingham Palace. The dub was 
strictly all-male, but that does not 
mean there were not women at these 
gatherings. After all, as Arthur 
Koestler once said to me, “The extra- 
ordinary thing about men at all-male 
gatherings is that they talk about 
women non-stop, whereas at mixed 
functions the men talk only about 
male hobbies such as sport, politics 
and cars - never about women, even 
though there are many women 

present.” 

A clever man, Koestler. ! would not 
like to give the impression, by the way, 
that Arthur Koestler was present at 
these little get-togethers. He was pre- 
sent, very often, but I would not like 
to give that impression, as he often 
asked me never to reveal that he had 
come there. “My dear boy," he used 
to say, “I have been to gatherings like 
this in Central Europe before the war, 
gatherings of princes and showgirls 
and intellectuals, and always the same 
thing happened on the occasions." 
“What was that?" I said. 

“The Nazis invaded," he said, with 
a shudder. 



MILES KINGTON 


On an average night of the Thurs- 
day Club there would be 10 or 15 
members present There would be 
Lord Louis Mount batten, Arthur 
Koestler, Prince Philip, Cecil Beaton, 
and little Larry Adler playing his 
znouth organ in die comer, and maybe 
one or other of the Kray brothers. 
There would also be the ladies, whose 
names I remember as Flo, Loulou, 
Beryl, Gertie, Simone, Pat and one or 
two others. To begin with, I puzzled 

over their presence there. 

“Tfru men are all distinguished 
people,” I remember saying to Lord 
Louis Mountbatten. "You are all dis- 
tinguished in action, or thought, or 
culture, or in heredity. Bm these 
girls ..." 

“Don't knock these girls," said 

Lord Louis. _ 

“I had no intention, I said aunty. 
But he was not listening to me. 
“These girls are all great ladles in 


their own right." he said. “The 
Duchess of Northumberland, the 
Percy, the Lady Devo nshir e ..." 

“These are their titles?" I said, 
away^ 

“No," be said. “They are the pubs 
they work aL" 

There was a chorus of coarse laugh- 
ter from the gathered throng, but to 
my amazement Lord Louis Mount- 
batten burst into tears and started 
cradling his head on Elis arm. 

“Nobody understands me," he said. 
“Nobody loves me any more. Espe- 
cially in India.” 

“C)h, knock it off Louis!” Philip 
would say. “OK, so you slaughtered a 
couple of million Indians during Pe- 
tition. OK, so you made a mistake. But 
don't let it get you down! Don't spoil 
the party! And no pictures please. 
Cedi!" 

■This to Cecil Beaton, who had 
already got his little Brownie out. 

“If you don’t want photos, why do 
you ask me here?” said Cecil, looking 
aggrieved. 

“We shall have photos when we are 
ready for the group photo” said 
Philip, “it is very important that these 
occasions should look innocent when 
the time comes.” 

“When what time comes?” I asked. 

“When they write my life Story," 
said Philip. 


There was an explosion of laughter 
at this. 

“Who on earth would want to 
write your life story?" said old John 
Betjeman, who dropped in to the 
Thursday Club occasionally. “You 
are no more interesting than a pub- 
lic statue. You have done nothing 
except marry the Queen. That is all 
you have done.” 

“It will be enough, one day," sighed 
Philip. “One day in the future biog- 
raphers wfll peer into the Royal Fam- 
ily’s history looking for dirt- They will 
say, did Prince Philip ever have a wild 
life? Are there dark secrets? And they 
will discover the existence of the 
Thursday Gub!” 

“But nothing exciting ever happens 
at the Thursday Club!" said Flo, 
pouting. “Nobody ever gets out of 
line! It is all as safe as houses. We 
have a drink and we put a Joe Loss 
record on, but it is all as boring as 
hell." 

“That is the whole point,” said 
Philip. “They will say that, and they will 
be right and they will not investigate 
further. This will be a cover-up for ..." 

He looked at his watch. “I must be 
going now. I have a ... meeting. But 
if anyone rings tel! them I am here." I 

With that he was gone. 

I often wondered where he was off j 
to. Back to the Palace, 1 expect 


Thatcher's “enterprise culture”. 

He clearly visualises the econ- 
omy as a tough self-seeking arena 
in "the same way that Mrs 
Thatcher did. The only difference 
is that she believed in the Adam 
Smith version of events, in which 
self-seeking contributes to the 
common good, and needs little or 
no direction. Tony Blair visu- 
alises the same process as the best 
way to create wealth, but he 
believes in adjusting it so that “no 
group or class is set apart or 
excluded". Both philosophies see 
business as a purely competitive, 
self-seeking exercise. 

Other cultures have no diffi- 
culty in seeing business and the 
economy as a co-operative ven- 
ture, to which people contribute 
in order to meet their varying 
needs. It seemsto be a peculiarly 
British idea that selfishness is the 
whole basis of our lives. 

Yours sincerely, 

Henry Cuktels 
Shrewsbury. Shropshire 
15 January 

From Mr Cohn Dewsnap 
Sir: In your leading article “Blair 
and Darke: are they by chance 


related?”, you analyse in some 
detail which of two approaches, 
“Blarkism'’ or “shrinking the 
staie/cr eating an anti-European 
Little Englander" is likely to best 
achieve a given objective — our 
survival in today's global, com- 
petitive economy. Surety, though, 
you have grossly oversimplified 
the objective. If we do not recog- 
nise the need for “sustainable 
development" in accordance with 
the decisions at Rio in 1992, is it 
not possible that the avid pursuit 
of global competitiveness in eco- 
nomic terms could lead to ter- 
minal decline. 

For me, the inclusion in the 
long-term economic abjective of 
this country of the need for the 
worldwide achievement of sus- 
tainable devetopmeni helps me in 
assessing the likely'effieacy of the 
two approaches. I prefer fogo for 
a stake in a country that_endeav- 
ours to give a woricflead towards 
universal survival in order to try 
to ensure that we all have a 
future. We need an approach 
that encompasses a worlcf vision, 
not a “Little Englander” one. 
Yours faithfully, 

Colin Dewsnap 
Christchurch, Dorset 


says that these are “appalling 
theologies whicb divide God 
into a sadistic monster and left 
searing psychological scars bn 
many”, it is only echoing what 
freethinkers have been saying 
for several centuries. And when 
it tries to make sense of Hell as 
some kind of metaphorical or 
spiritual annihilation, it is sim- 
ply making nonsense of Chris- 
tianity as it has been for nearly 
2,000 years. 

Yours faithfully, 

Nicolas Walter 
Rationalist Press Association 
London, N1 
11 January 

From Fr Cary Dobbie 
Sin My starting point in theology 
has always been the belief that 
the best due to the nature of God 
lies in my own. 

Put simply, I cannot and will 


not believe in a God who is more 
unpleasant than I am. If I do not 
will the damnation of any soul, 
not even that of Adolf Hitler, 
then the notion of some sort of 
everlasting holocaust is so at 
variance with what I know of 
myself, as to render it wholly 
unbelievable of the God who 
said- “Pear not, I am the first and 
the last". I recall a piece of “grave 
humour" which summed it up 
along the following lines: 

Here ties Martin Elgin brod. 

Have merev on my soul. Lord 
God, 

As I would, were I Lord God, 

And you were Martin Elginbrod 
Why will people make God 
nastier than themselves? 

Yours sincerely, 

Caky Dobbie 
Chaplain 
Christ's Hospital 
Horsham, 

West Sussex 
13 January 

Fertiliser facts 

From Mrs Joyce Unwins 
Sir. While agreeing with David 
Bellamy’s views on world popu- 
lation, I was concerned to note 
errors in his article on China 
today (“Is China realty so bad?", 
12 January). The fall in world 
grain output is mostly attribut- 
able to the disastrous agricultural 
situation in most of the countries 
in the former Soviet Union and 
central Europe rather than “ever- 
rising levels of fertiliser applica- 
tion". In fact, world fertiliser 
consumption has dropped dra- 
matically since 1990. 

Furthermore, although China 
is a large user of organic fertilis- 
ers, it is also the world's largest 
consumer of mineral (or chemi- 
cal) fertilisers. That China can 
feed itself is mainly due to the low 
per capita consumption of meat: 
increasing prosperity among the 
Chinese population means that 
demand for meat will rise, neces- 
sitating substantia] increases in 
grain output for feedstock. 

Yours faithfully, 

Joyce Unwins 
L ondon, N8 
12 January 

Fust letters to Letters to the 
Editor; and include a daytime 
telephone number. (Fas 0171- 
293 205ft e-mail: le tiers (S 1 
independenLoo.ak) Letters may 
he edited for length and darity. 


Keith Joseph’s 
legacy to Thatcher 

From Mr Richard P. Welch 
Sir Baroness Thatcher has just 
given us all the benefit of her wis- 
dom in the Keith Joseph Memo- 
rial Lecture, as if we hadn’t had 
enough of this during the 11 
years of her premiership. 

It is worth remembering that 
Lord Joseph's radical thinking led 
to a lot of wrong decisions. He 
was involved in housing (he built 
tower blocks); he was involved in 
the health service (he put all the 
best nurses behind desks); he was 
involved in education (he man- 
aged to alienate the entire teach- 

am/enairing the long-tera^n- 
donment of weekend sporting 
activities in nearly all state 
schools). A sony record. 

However, in later years Lord 
Joseph did have the grace to 
admit from time to time that be 
had got some thmgs wrong. What 
a pity that Lady Thatcher did not 
feel the need to follow her men- 
tor's example. 

Yours faithfully, 

Richard P. Welch 
Nantgtyn, Chvyd 
12 January 

From Mr John Davies 
Sin Two sentences in Baroness 
Thatcher’s Keith Joseph Memo- 
rial lecture reveal the self-delusion 
at the heart of Euroscepticism. 
She referred to the European 
Court as “undermining our judi- 
cial system”. It is not undermin- 
ing it It is part of it and it was a 
Conservative government of 
which Lady Thatcher was a mem- 
ber that made it so. 

She also spoke of curbing the 
powers of the courts by an amend- 
ment of the European Commu- 
nities AcL While we remain a 
member of the European Union, 
Parliament does not have the 
necessary authority. The powers 
of the court are derived from the 
treaty, which can be amended 
only by the unanimous agree- 
ment of the members. 

It would, of course, be posable 
to remove the authority of the 
court completely by repealing 
the act and leaving the union, but 
I doubt if any businessmen in the 
audience would have been happy 
to hear her suggest that. 

\burs faithf ull y^ 

John Davies 
Bookham, Surrey 


: From DrE. AngelaJL Robinson 
i Sin I write to tfispel the myths 
i abort the bkxxlsennregwen cre- 
dent by Louise Jury in her arti- 
cles “Death by a thousand cuts" 
(11 January) and “Hospitals 
1 rationed as blood stocks hit new 
low” (11 January), Yes, the blood 
service isgoing through a period 
i of change, but. beyond the gut 
feeling that “we don’t like it", no 
clinical'. concerns about patient 
safety remain unresolved, par- 
ticularly with medical colleagues. 

The suggestion that donors 
are “quitting in disgust” is simpty 
untrue. More donations were 
ooDected in 1995 than ever before 
in the history of the blood service. 
Donations exceeded 200.000 per 
month on five occasions in that 
year, something never before 
achieved. It is apparent that bur 
volunteer donors are more than 
willing to help the record aum- - 
ber of patients being treated- - 
Blood stocks are currently low; 
this is not unusual for this time 
of year, but again through the 
generosity of our donors we are 
managing to meet hospital need. 
In December 1995, on average 
, more donors were bled each day 
(9,200) than in any previous 
December. So far this month 
collection averages 9,960 per day. 

We have a blood service to be 
proud of. It is becoming better 
through the responsible national 
co-ordination Which the National 
Blood Authority has achieved. 
Yours faithfully, 

Angela Robinson 
Medical Director 
National Blood Authority 
Watford, Hertfordshire 
11 January 

A deal for Delia 

From Ms Dolores O'Dcmoghue 
Sir Delia Smith recipes are not ;;L 
only “tying all around the place" 
(Miles Kington: “Fhncy a - little 
Delia, rechauftee?" 11 Janu- 
ary), they are also invading The 
Archers. 

Phil Archer (who, to the best of 
my knowledge, has never even 
made a cup of coffee) has suddenly . 
taken up cookery and has been 
enthusraicaJty; discussing Delia 
Smith recipes with Nelson Gabriel. 
Poor old Unde Ibm has Sown 
Brookfield in searchof plain food. 

Archers addicts are being 
“fed” recipes on a nightly basis. 
Phi] has even toddled into the vil- 
lage shop to buy English pudding 
rice - telling Betty now it can be 
substituted for paella rice (a> 
per Winter Collection). 

This couldn’t have any thing to 
do with plugging the BBC Delia 
Smith Winter Collection books - 
could it? 

Sincerely, 

Dolores ODonochue 
Morden, Surrey 
12 January 

Pioneer Croon 

from Afr Colin Berkeley 
Sin Eagle Eye believes that the 
expression "royalty of no fixed 
abode” “belongs" to Tony Ranirs 
MP (Diaiy, 1 1 January). Not so: . 
this apt phrase was raised some 
time in the late 1950s by one 
William “Mate" Cobblers, when 
he informed Ned Seagoon that 
he could not sleep on a particu- 
lar park bench as it was “reserved 
for royalty of no fixed abode" • 
(“Dishonoured". Goon Show). 

As so often. Spike Milligan was 
there first 
Yours faithfully, 

Colin Berkeley 
Horsham, 

West Sussex 
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For a mediocre wage you get a dim MP 

Our parliamentarians are scared to press their case for higher salaries too loudly. But it has merit 


more. According to new research 85 
per cent taf them want an increase in 
their £34,085. Unlike the rest of us 
they can vote themselves any increase' 
they want. But they don’t because thev 
are frightened of the rest of us. 3 

And rightly so. Their paymasters 
are not impressed. People reeard 
Ml* as lazy, third-rate bores, as 
riddled with rot as a row of Stilton 
cheeses. MPs are unhappily aware of 
this, and rarely even mention the sub- 
ject. They think the whole matter 
must be shoved off to an independent 
commission, the essential institu- 
tional camouflage behind which Hon- 
ourable Members could hide when 
explaining any future pay increase to 
irate constituents. 

Above ail, they are scared of the 
newspapers, of headlines about Mem- 
bers, snouts and troughs. And there is 
huge hypocrisy here. Many of the 
media people who would lead the 
charge, the editors, pundits, corre- 
spondents and TV anchorfolk are 
paid vastly more than backbench MPs, 
and more, too, than cabinet ministers. 

We, the new guardians of public 
morality, believe we are worth more 
that people who have merely been 
elected by tens of thousands. We have 
successfully argued that MPs should 
disclose some of their earnings, and 
cease taking other payments - as we 
wouldn't dream of doing. And we 
believe that they should be subject to 
dose personal scrutiny of a kind that 
would have most of us squirming. 

Something is wrong. But in making 
the unpopular case, and supporting 
higher salaries for parliamentarians, it 


j®'! enough to denounce media 
hypocrisy. There are also three better- 
kn own arguments to be demolished - 
“J ^market case against better-paid 
MPs, the political case and the moral 
case. 

The market argument requires one 
to compare the Commons to any 
other business. It is declining. In 
terms of power, it is losing market 
share to other institutions, both pub- 
lic and private. It is losing authority, 

including to the press pulpits and 
BBC bishoprics. If this were another 
business, MPs would be being laid off, 
or at the vety least having their pay 
cut; indeed, if this were any other 
business, MPs wozJd be leading the 
chorus of unsentimental approval. 

This is a satisfying analogy for the 
pub, the populist political equivalent 

. ^f^holic lemonade. But we can 
dismiss it pretty quickly. As the prime 
democratic institution. Parliament 
stands for a system of values which go 
well beyond any market - and, 
indeed, are needed to harness, civilise 
and perpetuate successful markets. 

If a company or even an industry 
loses market share and eventually 
collapses, it may be sad but it isn’t a 
national disaster. If the democracy 
finally lost its authority or relevance 
and subsided, it would be a disaster. I 
conclude that if one could demon- 
strate that higher salaries for MPS 
would strengthen the Commons, then 
it would be a powerful reason for sup- 
porting them. 

The political case against higher 
salaries is different. It is that Parlia- 
ment should be a mirror of the nation. 
The nation isn’t highly-paid. Any 
increase in parliamentaiy salaries 
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People regard MPs as 
lazy, third-rate bores, 
as riddled with rot as a 
row of Stilton cheeses 


would, therefore, make the Commons 
less representative and would there- 
fore be a bad thing. 

This is a trickier one. When oil- 
traders, Queen's Counsel, best-selling 
authors, company directors, neuro- 
surgeons and similar riff-raff say with 
one voice that they proudly support 
our ancient institutions and then imply 
that they will not serve in them for less 
than, say, £70,000 a year, it is difficult 
to sympathise. 

But Parliament should be a beacon, 
not a mirror. If it is to matter, its Mem- 
bers need to be among the brightest 
and best in the country, the most artic- 
ulate and far-seeing people available. 
Salmy may not be the most important 
factor in attracting bright people, but 
it isn't negligible either. 

There was an MP a few years back, 
who used to admit, with some pride, 
that he was not very bright - but would 


then pause and lean forward smilingly 
to point out that there were a lot of 
dim people in the country and they 
deserved their say too. Well, no doubt; 
but they should gel it on daytime tele- 
vision, not in the House of Commons. 

Finally, there is the moral case, 
which is simple and popular. It is that 
public service is a high calling, a mat- 
ter of duty which should not be pol- 
luted by mercenary considerations. 

This, as it happens, was the main 
argument against paying MPs origi- 
nally, and featured heavily in the 
debate in August 1911, when Lloyd 
George, as Chancellor, carried a res- 
olution for every MP except ministers, 
to be paid £400 a year, (using a mul- 
tiplier of 40, that is roughly equivalent 
to £16,000 today - thin fare. It was said 
to be “just the salary of a junior clerk 
in the Civil Service", which 1 guess is 
still about true. 

Some things said on that long sum- 
mer night 85 years ago read strangely 
today. Paying MPs, said one, would 
fill the House with salaried agitators. 
Ramsay MacDonald, on the other 
hand, hoped it would make the Com- 
mons as public-spirited as the Ger- 
man Reichstag. But most of the argu- 
ments read freshly. Lloyd George 
argued that being an MP was becom- 
ing a full-time job and that salaries 
were needed to bring in “men of wide 
culture, of high intelligence and of 
earnest purpose”. 

The great difference was that he 
meant the poor. In 1911 paying MPs 
was a left-wing cause; throughout the 
previous century, radicals had seen it 
as essential to end the exclusion of 
bright middle-class and working-class 
politicians. The “moral case" was a 


disguised argument for keeping them 
out. Today, by contrast, the salaries 
question is more a right-wing cause. 

The ““moral case" against higher 
salaries now is not a way of exclud- 
ing the poor, but of keeping out the 
rich - or, to be more precise, the rel- 
atively affluent professionals who 
now shun politics as involving loo 
much intrusion and risk for too lit- 
tle reward. While public service moti- 
vates many people, it cannot be an 
absolute answer. Parliament isn’t a 
monastic order of con tempi atives, 
but a place which aspires to be at the 
busy centre of worldly affairs; It 
needs worldly, experienced people. 

Money matters to them and since 
it matters to most of the rest of us, we 
are in no position to sneer. Most 
politicians are not corrupt. Nor are 
they poor. But they tend to live pro- 
fessionally short, high-stress Lives dur- 
ing which those with large families or 
commitments often scrabble rather 
pathetically for low-grade consultan- 
cies and milk their travel allowances 
to pay the monthly bills. 

It shouldn't be like this. Unless we 
want to see their quality decline, our 
MPs should not be generally less well- 
off than senior civil servants, middle- 
ranking professionals - doctors, 
lawyers, business executives - and, yes, 
the journalists who criticise them. 

Our elected representatives matter, 
and they should be able to concentrate 
on their parliamentary work, without 
being desperate for outside earners or 
government office to bring them the 
rewards of successful middle-class 
life. I would rather look up to a well- 
paid, successful politician than save a 
few quid and look down on a dud. 


Bloody drama, tragic results 

Every resurgence of Chechen conflict is bad for both Yeltsin and Russia’s liberals, says Tony Barber 


T here was a terrible predictability 
about the bloody drama that 
unfolded yesterday in the northern 
Caucasus. It began with violence, in 
the shape of the seizure last Tuesday 
of sev eral thousand hostages by armed 
Giechen rebels. Now it has reached 
a ferocious climax, with Russian heli- 
copter guns hips firing missiles, and 
artillery units bombarding an obscure 
Dagestani village where the rebels and 
their ■ remaining 100 . hostages were 
holed up. 

This tillage rejoices in the Soviet- 
era name of Pervomayskoye, or “Fust 
of May", the day celebrated by the for- 
mer Communist authorities in the 
name of solidarity with the intema- 


There is no sign that 
the Russian army has 
broken the spirit of 
Chechen resistance 


lional proletariat. Yesterday's grim 
events suggest that Pervomayskoye 
will cam its place in history not as a 
symbol of the dignity of labour, but as 
a site where Russia's 200-year-long 
struggle to impose its rule on the Cau- 
casus took one more horrific turn for 
the worse. 

It may be argued that President 
Boris Yeltsin had little choice but to 
use maximum force against a band of 
guerrillas whose seizure of innocent 
civilians as hostages deprived their case 
of all moral justification. However, the 
fundamental explanation for the 
deaths in Pervomayskove lies in Mr 
Yeltsin’s fatally misjudged decision to 
send his army and security forces into 
Chechnya in' December 1994. 

It is painful to recall that only four 
months before he took that decision, 
Mr Yeltsin made the following obser- 
vations: “Forceful intervention in 
Chechnya is unacceptable. We in Rus- 
sia have succeeded in avoiding inter- 
;lhnic clashes only because we have 
refrained from forceful measures. If 
ve violate this principle in regard to 
Chechnya, the Caucasus will rise up. 
rhere will be so much terror and 
ilood that afterwards no one will for- 
•ive us." 

Precisely so. According to Vladimir 
Gubanov, the deputy secretary of Mr 
feltsin’s Security Council, which has 
o-ordinalcd operations in Chech- 
iva. 20,1)00 to 30,000 people have been 
tilled in the last 13 months. At least 
1,000 Russian servicemen have died, 
i casualty rate which indicates that the 



A Chechen woman whose son is among the hostages is comforted by friends 
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conflict in Chechnya is costing Russia 
as much blood as the 1979-89 war in 
Afghanistan. 

Yet in all this time Mr Yeltsin's 
forces have failed to capture either the 
Chechen leader, Dzhokhar Dudayev, 
or any of his senior field commanders. 
One of these commanders, Aslan 
Maskhadov, performed the extraor- 
dinary feat last month of occupying 
Chechnya's second-biggest city, Gud- 
ermes, with hundreds of fighters and 
staying there for a week. 

There is not the slightest sign that 
the might of the Russian army has bro- 
ken the spirit of Chechen resistance or 
the will for independence. There is 
rather stronger evidence that many 
ordinary Russian soldiers serving in 
the Caucasus are thoroughly 7 demor- 
alised, to the point where they even 
engage in black-market arms' deals 
with their nominal enemies. 

Russia’s authorities portray Mr 
Dudayev as the illegitimate head of a 
corrupt, mafia-dominated regime that 


has inflicted untold harm on ordinary 
Chechens. However, as an explanation 
for Mr Dudayev’s undoubted success 
in mobilising opposition to Russian 
rule, thk clearly leaves something to 
be desired. 

The Chechen leader derives his 
political strength partly from his elec- 
tion as president of the republic in 
1991, but also from the resilient struc- 
ture of Islamic society in Chechnya. A 
dense network of Stiff brotherhoods, 
impenetrable to Russian influence, 
blends neatly with the traditional clan 
system and firings together Chechens 
of all social categories. 

The majority of these brotherhoods, 
though not necessarily active in poli- 
tics before the Russian crackdown, 
have given Mr Dudayev their unqual- 
ified support since the armed forces 
stormed into Chechnya in December 
1994. Russian attempts to install a pro- 
Moscow loyalist in Mr Dudayev's place 
have been greeted with total con- 
tempt from the Chechen population. 


All of which suggests that Mr 
Yeltsin would do well to negotiate a 
swift end to the war, recognising that 
the alternative is long-term violence 
and instability across much of Russia’s 
southern flank. If a lesson can be 
drawn from the dramatic events of 
Chechnya's history, such as Stalin's 
deportation of the entire nation in 
1944 and the closure of all mosques 
between 1943 and 197S, it is that noth- 
ing sharpens the Chechen hunger for 
self-determination more than system- 
atic oppression from Moscow. 

Whether Russia's political circum- 
stances will allow Mr Yeltsin to swal- 
low his pride and do a deal with Mr 
Dudayev is, however, another matter. 
This is a presidential election year in 
Russia, and conventional wisdom has 
it that no candidate, least of all the 
incumbent president, can afford to 
look weak on Chechnya ahead of the 
Jnne ballot. 

Mr Yeltsin, only recently recov- 
ered from his second heart attack in 


a year, may choose not to run for re- 
election but. if he does throw his bat 
into the ring, the Chechen crisis will 
surely be a negative factor for him. 
What he planned as the brisk, efficient 
suppression of a separatist rebellion 
has turned into a humiliating night- 
mare, and all his opponents next June 
will argue that they could have han- 
dled matters better. 

The Communists, victors in last 
month’s parliamentary elections, are 
no friends to the cause of Chechen 
independence, and if they had been in 
power in 1994, they would almost cer- 
tainly have approached the problem 
little differently from Mr Yeltsin. 
However, the war is a golden oppor- 

Reformers have been 
squeezed out of office 
and turned into 
marginal players 


trinity for them to question Mr 
Yeltsin's competence and turn voters 
against him. 

For Russia’s liberal reformers, the 
war has been little short of a catastro- 
phe, as it has transformed Mr Yeltsin, 
their erstwhile champion, into a pres- 
ident almost completely reliant on 
conservative political forces. Recent 
personnel changes in his government 
and presidential staff have tilted the 
balance still more against the liberals. 

Only yesterday he appointed as the 
chief of his personal administration a 
hardliner named Nikolai Yegorov, 
famous mostly for his disastrous com- 
mand of military operations at the 
start of the Chechen war. Of the few 
remaining moderates in the Kremlin, 
three have resigned in the last two 
weeks - Andrei Kozyrev as foreign 
minister, Sergei Shakhrai as a deputy 
prime minister, and Sergei Filatov, 
who made way for Mr Yegorov on the 
presidential staff. 

Slowly but surely, the Chechen cri- 
sis has squeezed reformers out of 
office and turned them into marginal 
actors on Russia's political stage. The 
political initiative Lies with Mr Yeltsin 
and the army and security lobby on the 
one hand, and with the resurgent 
Communist opposition on the other. 

Mr Yeltsin remarked last October 
that the Chechen war was the biggest 
disappointment of his presidency. It is 
more than that. By helping to suffo- 
cate the forces of political liberty in 
Moscow, it has turned into a national 
tragedy for Russia. 


ANOTHER VIEW 
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iy one death should not put us off travelling 
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almost anv woman travelling 
ue, Johunne Masheder, tragi- 
urdered while backpacking in 
id, would have been aware 
in happen to the unaccompa- 
i the road. Stories of misad- 
: abroad receive such massive 
:cn crags that it is unlikely to 
cuped anv woman’s attention 
e may attract the unwanted 
ms of evil-doers whenever and 
:r she wanders abroad, 
rtunaiely. rather than usmg 
Sadies to put across informa- 
\SSe travel the ubtoids sp® 01,1 
awphubh. attached 
nina the nan civ of the victims. 


“Whv Do Young Giris Risk Their 
Lives On the Back Pack Trail?" 
screamed the \faiL blaming navel 
agents and programmes like my own 
Rough Guide for implying that “travel 
la the furthermost reaches of the 
world were as sanitised and secure as 
a walking holiday of the Lakes" Weft 
I'm sure Celine Figards family are 
now all too aware just how safe a 
woman traveller in Britain can be. 

The tabloids love to give the 
impression that being alone, abroad 
and female is tantamount to commit- 
ting suicide - that wD be lucky to 
cel back to the “safety* of British so3 
with bodv and backpack intact - to 


make it home at ail, in fact The truth 
is completely the opposite: a woman 
has to be very unlucky to encounter 
anything more dangerous than a bout 
of diarrhoea and the odd unwelcome 
advance from a hopeful male. 

In this era of cheap mass transit the 
experience of travelling to exotic loca- 
tions has been democratised and mil- 
lions of women are grabbing these 
new opportunities and challenging the 
idea fife; it's a man's world. In the 
process they're broadening their hori- 
zons and enriching their lives. It’s 
reactionary in the extreme to suggest 
that because of whai's happened to 
tits unfortunate few. the maov should 


deny themselves the excitement of 
encounters with other cultures. 

it seems obvious to say that if all the 
local women are covered from head to 
toe then sporting bare legs is like walk- 
ing down Oxford Street topless. It's usu- 
ally safer to take a companion. It’s 
surely asking for trouble tn go anywhere 
with a man you've never met before. 
Yet some travellers do seem to believe 
that strapping on a backpack puts 
them above local customs and mores, 
immune to danger. 

As ever, knowledge is power. It is 
crucial to read up on the place you're 
intending to visit And we surety- des- 
erve better advice from travel agents. 


While some are keen to share their 
expertise, others are more concerned 
with parting travellers from their cash 
than steering them away from trouble. 

It is sad that this should happen in 
Thailand, one of the safest places on 
the backpackers’ trade routes. The 
Thais are rightly proud of their repu- 
tation for hospitality-. That is unlikely 
to assuage the grief of one family try- 
ing to come to terms with their loss. 
But the intrepid traveller should he 
shaken and not deterred by the 
tragedy that befell Johanne Masheder. 

The writer is presenter of the BBC’s 
‘Rough Guide' series. 


This song will 
Ml on deaf ears 

It will take more than a pop campaign 
to win over a generation of disaffected 
voters, warns Sheryl Garratt 


E lection time is drawing near. 

and so it’s time once more 
for a token stab at mobOising ti» 
elusive youth vote. This time the 
initiative is called Rock the 
Vote, after the successful 1992 
(JS campaign that featured 
REM, Pearl Jam and Madonna 
and led to a ■Hgnifirant rise in the 
numbers of young Americans 
choosing to exercise their vote 
in the presidential election. 

In Britain, where more peo- 
ple queued for National Lottery 
tickets in the week of the £42m 
prize than voted in the last elec- 
tion, an) 1 initiative should be wel- 
comed. But Rock the Vote has 
an air of dreaiy predictability 
that leaves you wondering 
whether its £Im budget could be 
better spent elsewhere. There 
will be a series of events leading 
to a televised, live Aid-style 
concert, and possibly a record. 
There will be ads featuring lead- 
ing pop stars (although only 
Blur’s Damon Albarn has been 
named). There will be stickers 
on CDs and cassettes in shops 
and a campaign to target young 
clubbers by Ministry of Sound, 
the London “superclub". 

It was Albarn himself who 
recently complained that it was 
impossible to preach from the 
stage any more. Exhorting his 
audience to use condoms at a 
recent show, he was barracked 
with cries of “Shut up, old 
man!” More media-literate 
than any generation before 
them, the young know how to 
decode an ad. to read between 
the lines, and they can see a ser- 
mon coming a mile away. 

The generation being tar- 
geted by Rock the Vote pledged 
their pocket money to Live 
Aid, probably the biggest 
mobilisation of the rock indus- 
try ever. and learn! that despite 
the best intentions, a bunch of 
pop stars could not end famine 
or even make a significant dent 
in the misery. 

Music has lost its potency to 
affect change: the most it can 
ever hope to do is raise funds or 
make an issue or an attitude 
fashionable: in the Seventies, 
Rock against Racism helped 
end a worrying trend among 
young punks to play with Nazi 
imagery, as well as solemnising 
the wedding between reggae 
rhythms and rock thrash; in the 
Eighties, the Specials' single 
“Free Nelson Mandela" put 
the name of the man who is now- 
president of South Africa into 
the pop charts and into hearts 
and minds with the help of a 
catchy chorus. Benefit concerts, 
records and club nights have 
helped raise huge amounts for 
causes as diverse as Green- 
peace and Aids charities. 

But any- attempts to tie pop 


more closely to party politics is 
doomed to failure. Remember 
Neil Kinnock mugging that sa J 
Tracey UJlman video? The 
Eighties Red Wedge campaign 
in which left-leaning pop per- 
formers such as Paul Weller and 
Billy Bragg awkwardly shared ;i 
stage with Labour MPs in order 
to mobilise Ihe youth vote is 
something that most remember 
with regret and embarrassment. 
The truth is, we do not want our 
political leaders to be hip. We 
want them to be effective. 

Contrary to popular belie), 
this generation is not apathetic. 
Every survey shows them to be 
more liberal than their parents 
on race, gender and sexuality, 
and more likely to be con- 
cerned about the euvironmen; 
and personal freedom. The\ 
als o know that marching along 
carrying placards achieves noth- 
ing, that many of the old forms 
of protest are dead. Activists 

The truth is, we 
do not want our 
political leaders 
to be hip 


tend to get involved in local, sin- 
gle-issue campaigns such as the 
anti-roads or free party move- 
ment But few of the issues they 
care about are ever addressed 
by parliamentary politicians. 

' It is telling that Rock the 
Vote comes not from the young 
themselves but from the music 
industry. The campaign ty 
chaired by John Preston, chair- 
man of the mighty BMG record 
conglomerate, a close friend of 
Tony Blair and chairman o; 
the music business’s main 
mouthpiece, the British Phono- 
graphic Industry. 

In Britain, the price of CDs i> 
higher than in almost any othci 
country - a fact that has already 
attracted the attention of thl 
Monopolies Commission, and . 
state of affairs the BPI has cam 
to continue 
lubs" righti; 
aggrieved that, despir. 
showing the kind of entrepre- 
neurship that Mrs Thalche: 
always asked of the young, the 
are still not taken seriously a’- 
businesses and find that the:: 
relationship with their author- 
ties is still largely adversaria* 
The young do not vote because 
they ’feel they have nothing t> . 
gain by it. But by suppojiin r 
Rock the Vote, the music indus- 
try has something to gain. 

The writer is former editor f 
‘The Face ' magazine. 
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Societies 
move to 
shut out 
speculators 


Bid battle 


NIC CICUTT1 

Britannia, the UK's sixth largest 
building society, dramatically 
halted the opening of any new 
instant access accounts yester- 
day in a bid to shut out “carpet- 
baggers" speculating on a 
possible flotation. 

The society said its move 
was taken after the number of 
new accounts being opened in 
the past few days increased at 
least tenfold. In many cases, the 
rush to become Britannia mem- 
bers led to queues stretching out 
into the street. 

John Heaps, chief executive 
at Britannia, said: “We have ex- 
perienced a dramatic increase 
in the number of speculative ac- 
counts being opened. It is dis- 
rupting our business [and] the 
interests of our existing cus- 
tomers come first-" 

Meanwhile, Alliance & 
Leicester, whose own an- 
nouncement on demutualisa- 
tion is believed to be imminent, 
yesterday closed its Keysaver 
Account to new investors in a 
further bid to deter speculators. 
It raised its minimum level on 
investment accounts to £5,000 
in December. 

Its Tessa account with a min- 
imum investment of £1.000 is 
still available, but sources with- 
in the society suggested that 
fresh speculators might find a 
retrospective cut-off date has al- 
ready been imposed. 

These decisions are the lat- 
est twist in the increasingly 
frenzied demutualisation fever 
gripping building societies fol- 
lowing Woolwich’s announce- 
ment' last week that it is 
planning to become a bank. 

Every big society, including 
Nationwide' Bristol & West, and 
Bradford & Bingley. said yes- 
terday that they had been fac- 
ing unprecedentedly high 
numbers of account openings in 
recent days. The most popular 
are those where little or no no- 
tice need be given before de- 
posits can be withdrawn again. 

Speculators are hoping to 
cash in on anticipated share 


handouts worth up to £1,000 fol- 
lowing takeovers or demutual- 
isations announced by several 
societies in the past year. 

In the week before Wool- 
wich's statement, about 40,000 
people dashed to open new ac- 
counts at the society. However, 
they then discovered they would 
not benefit from the shar es bo- 
nanza thanks to a back-dated 
cut-off date of December 31. 

Since then, attention has 
switched to other societies 
thought likely either to convert 
to bank status or be taken over 
tty another institution. 

Multiple account openings 
have been rife despite a derision 

S ' most large societies to raise 
e minimum needed for mem- 
bership, from £100 to £500, in 
August last year. 

Although most remaining so- 
cieties other than A&L and 
Nationwide are believed to be 
too small to seek bank status in- 
dependently, some analysts said 
they could still merge with sim- 
ilar-sized partners and move to 
the market that way. 

Others could face takeovers 
from several sources, including 
large banks, insurance compa- 
nies, or BAT the tobacco con- 
glomerate that already owns two 
insurers. Allied Dunbar and 
Eagle Star. 

Britannia said that in the two 
days after Woolwich’s an- 
nouncement it had been inun- 
dated by new customers. John 
Heaps said: “It is more important 
that our staff maintain high qual- 
ity service for ail our existing 
members than spend lime open- 
ing these speculative accounts." 

Bristol & West said that de- 
spite a large increase in new ac- 
counts being opened, it had no 
immediate plans to raise the 
£500 minimum needed to do so. 

A Nationwide spokesman 
said despite making it clear 
that it was not about to demu- 
tualise. there had been “signif- 
icant" levels of new accounts 
opened in the past few days: 
“We are going to keep the sit- 
uation under review." 

Comment, page 17 


• Sir Anthony's nromotion to nonexecutive chairman ‘not too little, too late'_ 690 jODS 
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Sitting pretty: Sir IfoccoTortefleftl with Sir Anthony Tennant, appointed chairman following pressure from Forte sharholders Photograph: John Voos 

Forte splits top jobs to fend off Granada 


DAVID HELUER 

Forte, the hotels and restaurants 
group trying to fend off a £3.8bn 
hostile takeover bid from Gran- 
ada. the television to leisure 
group, yesterday responded to 
shareholder pressure and 
agreed to separate its top two 
jobs in an attempt to retain its 
independence. 

Forte announced that its 
deputy chairman. Sir Anthony 
Tennant, will be promoted to 
non-executive chairman from 1 
February. Sir Rocco Forte, the 
current chairman and chief 
executive, will drop his chair- 
man's role. 

The move comes eight days 
before the bid time-table comes 
to a dose and ends a three-year 
period during which Sir Rocco, 
son of the company's founder. 
Charles, held the posts of chair- 
man and chief executive. 


Sir Anthony rejected sug- 
gestions that the move was too 
little, too late. “We had not seen 
this as an issue until recently, but 
in the past few days our stock- 
brokers [Cazenovc and UBS] 
said that it was and we have 
acted in response to what we un- 
derstand a number of our share- 
holders wanted.” 

Some shareholders are be- 
lieved to have wanted a more 
extreme change, perhaps 
backed by the appointment of 
a new chief executive. But Sir 
Anthony said Sir Rocco had 
“tremendous experience" and 
a fine three-year record as 
chairman and chief executive. 
“To have taken him off from his 
position as chief executive 
would have been a positive 
mistake," he said. 

Gerry Robinson. Granada's 
chief executive, was predictably 
dismissive of the management 


reshuffle. “This amounts to noth- 
ing more than a titular change - 
Sir Anthony Tennant has been 
deputy chairman for the last 
three years and Sir Rocco has 
been chief executive for 13 years. 
Forte's performance during 
those 13 years speaks for itself. 

Granada claimed that in the 
13 years during which Sir Roc- 
co had been chief executive. 
Forte's return for investors had 
been dramatically less than 
Granada’s in the period since 
late 1991 when the current 
management team was in- 
stalled. Granada says that over 
the five years prior to its 
takeover offer. Forte ranked 
86th out of the FT-SE 100 while 
Granada ranked fifth. 

Mark Finnie. an analyst fol- 
lowing the bid for NatWest Se- 
curities said the management 
move “probably wins a degree 
of support from certain of the 


funds” that hold Forte shares. 
But it was not the move that 
some people wanted. 

Mr Finnie thought the result 
of the takeover battle was still 
m the balance. “1 think it will 
be very dose. I don't think 
Forte would have made the 
moves if they did not think that 
they still had a chance of win- 
ning through, but I don't think 
they have too many aces left up 
their sleeve." Sir Anthony Ten- 
nant. who is 55. said he would 
lake ov er the leadership of the 
company's board and be directly 
responsible for answering to 
shareholders. Sir Rocco will 
continue to manage the daily 
operations of Forte's business. 

Sir Anthony's other commit- 
ments include a non-executive 
chairmanship at Christies, the 
anction house. He is also a non- 
executive director of GRE, the 
Savoy and Banque National e de 


Paris, and is an adviser to Mor- 
gan Stanley, the US invest- 
ment house. 

In a separate development 
Forte released a new document 
to shareholders aimed to set out 
the achievements of the man- 
agement team at Forte and 
question's Granada's claim that 
it can make £100m of profit im- 
provements from the business- 
es it plans to retain. 

In another development, Ac- 
cor SA. the world’s fourth- 
largest hotelier, dented 
speculation it had already 
agreed to pay Granada £lbn for 
the Meridien hotel chain if 
Granada’s bid is successful. 

Meanwhile, Whitbread was 
said to be visiting City institu- 
tions. There was speculation the 
group was ganging opinion for 
a possible lift in its £1.05bn of- 
fer fw Forte's Happy Eater and 
Little Chef restaurant chains. 


C&W clashes with DTI 
on foreign appointees 


Options bonanza at Southern 


MARY FAGAN 

Industrial Correspondent 

The Government has blocked 
attempts by Cable & Wireless 
to change its articles to allow 
both its chairman and chief 
executive to be non-British. 
The Department of Trade and 
Industry said that the decision 
- made passible by the golden 
share in C&W - was in the 
“national interest". 

The clash was revealed as 
C&W gained shareholder ap- 
proval to allow a foreigner to be- 
come chief executive as long as 
the chairman is British but faced 
anger over rumours of a multi- 
mill ion-pound payout for the 
former chairman. Lord Young. 
The company said the DTl's 
stance on foreigners was “not a 
problem" but made it dear that 
it wanted the constraints com- 
pletely removed. 

A spokesman for the 
Department of Trade and In- 
dustry said: "This is something 
which was in place when C&W 
was privatised and we want to 
keep it that way in the national 
interest. But we have agreed to 
make a change from two to one." 

Brian Smith, chairman, told 
shareholders at an extraordinary 
general meeting that the com- 



Brian Smith: Announced 

plans for new chief executive 

pany expects to announce its 
new chief executive in about two 
months' time. The group was 
plunged into turmoil at the 
end of 1995 when James Ross 
and Lord Young, then respec- 
tively chief executive and chair- 
man, were ousted after a 
boardroom row. 

Mr Smith, who is non- 
executive and also chairs BAA, 
said later that he believed the 
dose ness of Lord Young and Mr 
Ross led to the fracas. He said 
that his relationship with the new 
incumbent would be different, 
adding: “At BAA John Egan 
[chief executive] does all the 


work and 1 ran the board. A sim- 
ilar relationship will be estab- 
lished at Cable & Wireless." 

Mr Smith said Lbe shortlist of 
candidates had between six and 
eight names, including those of 
□on-British citizens. The list is 
thought to include Duncan 
Lewis, who left C&Ws Merauty 
Communications subsidiary in 
September after nine months. 

The group now expects 
negotiations with Lord Young 
over a compensation package to 
be agreed by the end of the 
month. There has been specu- 
lation that Lord Young would 
demand a payoff of £lm or 
more. Mr Smith declined to 
comment but said that the out- 
come would be “amicable" and 
that “shareholders will not be 
disappointed". 

Mr Smith said be did not con- 
sider there was a case for re- 
viewing the positions of 
non-executive board members 
on the grounds of failure to act 
sooner to prevent the board- 
room split that led to the de- 
parture of Lord Young and Mr 
Ross. Rod Olsen, the acting 
chief executive, said little indi- 
cation of the growing conflict 
between the two men had been 
evident prior to the escalation 
of events in the autumn. 


Four directors of Southern 
Electric, the regional power 
company, yesterday made 
£4 15,000 paper profits on their 
share options, writes Mary 
Fagan. They included Henry 
Casley, chief executive, who 
made almost £195.000 on bis 
43,000 options. 

Southern was the subject of 
a £2.8bn bid from National 
Power, the nation's largest gen- 
erator. until it was referred to 
the Monopolies and Mergers 
Commission. 


it is one of the biggest and 
most profitable of the regional 
electricity companies and the 
new profits made by the direc- 
tors are bound to fuel Labour 
Party criticisms of the rewards 
given to utility company 
executives. 

The gains emerged only days 
after National Grid announced 
changes to its directors’ share 
options which could leave them 
substantially better off than 
before the flotation of the com- 
pany in December. 


The second-biggest gainer in 
Southern Electric was John 
Forbes, who exercised more 
than 22.000 share options to 
make a profit of just over 
£101.000. Jim Deane exercised 
more than 13,000 options fora 
profit of £61,000 ana Jim Harte 
just under 13.000 for a profit of 
£58,000. 

All four sold some of their 
shares to pay tax bills and each 
transferred a proportion of the 
remainder to his wife, while 
keeping the balance. Mr Casley, 


for example, sold 21,494 and 
transferred 10,000 shares to 
his wife. 

The derision to refer the bid 
for Southern tty National Power 
came as a blow to both com- 
panies, which had agreed the 
deaL 

The MMC which is expect- 
ed to deliver its report to the 
Government by 22 March, is 
also investigating an agreed 
bid for Midlands Electricity by 
the rival generating company, 
PowerGen. 


Magnus grimcwd 

Aijo Wiggins Appleton, one of 
Europe's biggest paper-raakmg 
groups, yesterday announced 
690 job cuts as it attempts to 
grapple with' thetorzid state of 
the paper market. The redun- 
dancies, amounting to 7 pCTcem . 
of the group’s Europ ean m an- 
ufacturag workforce, form part 
of a previously announced 
programme, to cut costs and 
capacity. - 

The cash costs will amount to 

around £62m, the company 
said, higher than previous 
expectations, with the total im-: 
pact cm profits put at over 
£100m. Analysts put the final 
cost at between £120m and 
£130m. 

Aijo has seen its shares slide 
from a highof 288p in July on 
the deteriorating prospects for 
paper after widespread de- 
stocking by customers as soar- 
ing prices flattened last year, 

nilmmjrtTng -m wami np 

in shares 

bounced back 3p to I85p yes- 
terday as the latest hews was 
welcomed by the stock market 

Francesca Raleigh ofthe bro- 
kers Panmure Gordon said 
news of the slightly hjghcr- 
than-expected provisions 
“makes you fed theymayarlast 
be getting a bit of a grip". 
Management was doing the 
right sort of things, she said, but 
warned that there had been a 
number of false dawns in the 
past “The main question is 
whether, if foey are on Thc ' 
verge afa cyclical downturn, this 
may only be enough to bold . 
profits," 

Over half the job losses will 
be in Axjo’s carbonless and 
thermal papers operations, 
which anabsts believe may have 
lost up io £10m last year and 
have been in decline for some 
years as the market has moved 
away from duplicated forms 
and faxes which use thermal pa- 
per. The UK will suffer worst 

from the job cuts, with 160 go- • 

ing in Lincoln and 80 in CaronL _ 
The Lincoln plant, involved in 
coating fax paper, is to be 
progressively closed over the 
next year or so, with capacity 
transferred to Cardiff. . '''0 

.A further 235 jote are to go - 
in France, where Aijo is getting 
but of unprofitable cOfnmodi-~ 
ty papers through the closure of 
a factory, which will cut capac- . 
ity by 10 per cent. InDelgfum. 
Aijo is cutting 180 jobs, with an- 
other 15. going in Germany, 
where Weissensteih, a loss- 
making speciality papers tfivi- 
sion, is to be divested... 

CobStenham,chainnan,smd 
the rationalisation programme, 
which is to be implemented pro- 
gressively over the next 18- 
months, was expected, to pro- 
duce a “nrajorimpiovement" in 
the business’s profitability. L 

The Aijo announcement 
came on the eve of today’s Eu- 
ropean Commission meeting, 
which is expected to clear the 
merger between t>jg paper pro- _ 
ducers Kimberly-Cla& . and 
Scott Paper.. 


Labour joins attack on PI A 


Labour's City spokesman. 
AJastair Darling, yesterday 
joined the attack against a 
financial regulator's move to 
water down rules for financial 
advisers involved in the mis- 
selling of personal pensions, 
writes Nic CicuttL 

Mr Darling claimed the 
Personal Investment Authority 
had backed away from its ear- 
lier policy in the face of pres- 
sure from specialist insurers 
who would otherwise have been 
forced to foot the bill. 

“This is a prime example of 
where self-regulation of finan- 
cial services does not work," he 
said. “The regulator is forced to 


negotiate with a tied interest and 
is not able to do it properly. 

“The insurance industry must 
realise that public confidence in 
it will be farther undermined by 
such behaviour." Mr Darling 
said he would raise the issue last 
night in the House of Commons 
debate on the Finance Bill. 

His comments follow a deri- 
sion by the financial regulator 
to amend the wording of letters 
to be sent to savers who may 
have been wrongly advised to set 
up private pensions. 

After a nine-month boycott 
from up to 2,000 independent fi- 
nancial advisers and the refusal 
of indemnity insurers to pick up 


the tab for any redress to trans- 
fer victims, the P1A finally 
agreed to delete any reference 
to compensation from the letters. 

its cave-in has been con- 
demned by the Consumers As- 
sociation as potentially stopping 
tens of thousands of people 
from claiming a review of their 
pensions. But the Treasury 
backed the PIA, claiming the 
decision would break the log- 
jam and lead to an early review 
of the most urgent cases. 

One mutually owned indem- 
nity insurer, LIBM, also sup- 
ported the deal although it 
argued that the matter should 
have been resolved months ago. 


Fresh job cuts 
due in finance 
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JOHN EISENHAMMER 

Financial Editor 

The pace of job cuts in the 
financial services sector is ex- 
pected to accelerate following 
its sharpest fall for two years in 
the final quarter of 1995, ac- 
cording to the latest trends sur- 
vey. Worst-hit by the cuts 
continue to be the high street 
banks and insurance compani es, 
as they drive for efficiency gains 
in an increasingly competitive 
environment, said the CBty 
Coopers & Lybrand Financial 
Services Survey. 

“Companies have responded 
positively to the strong pressure 
on their margins. Ity cutting op- 
erating costs through employ- 
ment reductions. These trends 
are set to continue, suggesting 
further scope for efficiency 
gains over the months ahead," 
said Sudhir Junankar, ihe CBI’s 
associate director of economic 
analysis. 

Across the board, business 
confidence showed a slight im- 
provement since the previous 
survey in September 1995. But 
there were sharp differences in 
mood between sectors. 

Investment banks were ex- 
tremely buoyant thanks to the 
takeover and stock market 
boom®, and fund management 
is enjoying a good run, while 
banks and insurers continue to 
suffer from falling confidence. 


Improved business volumes 
and the downward trend in 
costs helped overall profitabil- 
ity to recover. Securities hous- 
es expect this to continue, and 
banks are looking forward to the 
largest increase, while general 
insurers are bracing themselves 
for a further sharp decline. Al- 
though the survey showed a rise 
in business volumes in the lad 
quarter of 1995, the level of 
business continued to he re- 
garded as well below normal. 
“Domestic competition is now 
the most likely c o nst r aint on 
business prospects over the 
coming year, followed by the 
level of demand," tbe survey 
reported. - 

Average spreads narrowed at 
the sharpest rate yet recorded 
in the' survey,' indicating the 
competitive pressures. This 
trend is expected to continue. 

While investment banking 
reports an increase in employ- 
ment, the general trend re- 
mains one of investing in 
technology while reducing staff 
numbers. “Fierce competition 
is not going to disappear/’ said 
John Hayes, a semor member • 
of Coopers & Lybrand’sfinan- 
rial services consultancy prac- 
tice. “There is a clear shift 
towards more technology in 
providing products andser- 
vices. Investment in IT is ex- 
pected to increase markedly 
over the coming year." 
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A moment of temptation for the Chancellor 


‘Here's an heretical 
thought: maybe 
Kenneth Clarke has 
the electoral outlook 
on his mind - in 
particular the odds on 
an election this year 
rather than next, 
following Emma 
Nicholson’s defection' 


T he received wisdom in die City is lhal 
1 nn f? Clarke will cut interest rates 
"*/? ou £h n °t tomorrow when he 
w^l*o Edd,e ° eor Se in the first monthly 
monetary meeting of the year. But there’V 
certainly more than an outside chance that 
the Chancellor will take a leaf out of the 

S™^ k e“s" desbailks 1x5014 and wron e- foot 

The official theology of interest rate deci- 
smds is that they are laken on the basis of 
tne outlook for inflation two years hence, 
rrovided that underlying inflation is set to 
come in below the effective target of 25 per 
cent, rates can be cuL We are asked to 
believe that political considerations, indud- 
rng any unseemly thoughts about the date 
ot the election, are set on one side. Instead 
tne augurers of inflation targeting in the 
Lreasury and the Bank of England pore over 
the entrails of economic data between each 
monthly monetary meeting to see whether 
the new information has changed the out- 
look in two years' time. 

Suspend your disbelief for a moment and 
take the doctrine at face value. What are the 
entrails telling the official soothsayers? In 
Sum, since rates were cut on 13 December 
by a quaner-point, the stalling in the man- 
ufacturing economy has become even more 
serious, but there have been some green 
shoots of a revival in consumption. The ques- 
tion is which way this tug of forces will pull 
the economy in 1996. 

We now know that manufacturing pro- 


duction in the three months ending Novem- 
ber was fractionally down on the previous 
three months - the first such decline for two 
years. Prospects are blighted not just by a big 
inventory overhang but by the seemingly 
inexorable slide of Germany and France into 
recession. With a quarter of visible exports 
going to these two key economics, manu- 
facturers know better than most that no man 
is an island. 

On the other hand, the CBi distributive 
trades survey reported last week that retail- 
ers had enjoyed their best Christmas for two 
years. There are signs that the housing recov- 
ery might be under way. The signals from 
monetaiy data are also set green. 

The obvious thing to do in such circum- 
stances is to wait and see. The outlook for 
inflation in two years' time will be so much 
dearer in a month. Chancellor. But here's 
an heretical thought: maybe Kenneth Garke 
also has the electoral outlook on his mind 
— in particular the increased odds on an elec- 
tion this year rather than next, following 
Emma Nicholson’s defection. 

With the sands of the electoral hourglass 
running faster than he might have hoped, Mr 
Clarke has to make sure that a downwind 
from the manufacturing sector docs not 
knock the consumer off his perch. A rush of 
lay-offs is just the reminder of job insecu- 
rity that couJd knock consumer confidence 
for six, so dashing Treasury expectations that 
consumers will save the day. 

When Kenneth Garke and Eddie George 


meet, they will have not just the latest unem- 
ployment and earnings figures in front of 
them but also the retail price inflation and 
safes figures due to be released on Thurs- 
day. If these convey the message of contin- 
ued success in the' battle against inflation 
together with trouble on the jobs front, the 
temptation for Mr Garke to grab his chance 
while he can and go the extra quarter-point 
now could prove too much for him to resist. 

Bagging the 
carpetbaggers 

L otteiy culture rules, OK, and it’s not just 
Camelot and scratch cards. It is the 
building societies too. The hordes chasing 
the easy money of buQding society conver- 
sion, of “carpetbaggers'’ as Woolwich has 
christened them, have become as much a 
feature of the 1990s as the Lottery queue. 
The whole thing is getting out of hand. 

What to do about it? Safeguards were pul 
into the 1986 building societies legislation, 
restricting cash handouts to members of 
more than Lwo years' standing, but this was 
easily circumvented and does not cover share 
distributions. The original intention of the 
Act, to reduce destabilising flows of money 
between societies as they approached the 
conversion stage, simply did noi work. 

In practice, most societies have tackled the 
problem with a blunt instrument. They have 
upped their minimum deposits to limit the 


□umber of new investors. Woolwich raised 
its minimum to £500 last summer and 
Alliance to £5,000 before Christinas. The 
drawback is that this gives clear confirma- 
tion that something is in the wind, and it 
loads the dice heavily in favour of more pros- 
perous punters with the cash lo put a few 
thousand into several societies at once. 

A public company in such a position would 
have suspended its shares pending an 
announcement.. Perhaps societies should 
take a leaf out of the Stock Exchange’s book. 
They should be told to take action immedi- 
ately there is a leak or strong speculation, 
by announcing that ail new accounts opened 
from that date are ineligible for a handout. 
If they change their minds and stay mutual, 
no harm is done, but if they do convert the 
carpetbaggers will have missed their chance. 

Forte’s eight codgers 

extract their premium 

T he Council of Forte and the quite out 
of proportion £50m it is to receive for 
its share stake in the beleaguered hotels 
group may seem like something of a side 
issue set against the cut-and-thrust of the 
main takeover battle but there are issues of 
importance here. Set up in the early 20th 
cenhuy to promote temperance, the coun- 
cil continues lo exercise voting control over 
the company in which it owns less than 0.1 
per cent of the capital, all vestige of its orig- 


inal purpose having long since gone. Nor 
does the anachronistic nature of this bizarre 
little organisation stop there. The council 
! even hasitsown “medical adviser". Dr Wil- 
ier Somerville of 149 Harley Street. The 
eight old codgers who make up the council, 
however, are clearly nobody's fools. The pre- 
mium they have extracted from Granada for 
“control" is a very substantial one. 

Fbrte’s spin doctors have tried io make 
this into something of a scandal for ii 
appears that Granada first tried to persuade 
theOMincil to sell its stake without restric- 
tions, which would have enabled it to declare 
victory regardless of the view of other share- 
holders. Outrage! When you think about it. 
however, the scandal is really the other way 
round. It is absurd that the council could 
have been allowed to continue with its all- 
powerful position, eventually securing a 
price that, if distributed among other 
investors, would have been worth an extra 
2p a share on the bid price. 

Granada may have been a touch com- 
placent when it launched its bid and its 
motives and reasoning may still leave a lot 
to be desired. But a company that can allow 
such a ridiculous anomaly as the Council of 
Forte to go undeali with cannot deserve 
much sympathy. Likewise yesterday's death- 
bed repentance. Sir Rocco Forte's agree- 
ment to split his roles as chairman and chief 
executive, looks too little too late. City- sen- 
timent can move dramatically, but Forte's 
position looks increasingly desperate. 


Direct Line takes the lead in si6bn North Sea oil 

comprehensive car insurance ™,£ eld wins go ~ ahead 


nic cicurn 

Direct Line, the telephone- 
based insurer formed in 1985. 
now has the largest market 
share of the comprehensive 
motor insurance market, with 
1 1 — per cent of policies sold in 
the UK. 

The insurer, whose market 
share rose from 4.S per cent only 
four years ago to more than 22! 
million policyholders today, has 
grown mainly at the expense of 
big composite insurers, ac- 
cording to the most recent of- 
ficial figures. 

The only two large insurers 
to have fought back and in- 
creased their market share are 
Eagle Star, up to 9J per cent 
from 7.1 per cent in 1992, and 
Norwich Union, which grew 
from 7.7 per cent to 8.1 per cent. 

Both insurers are among 
those that reacted fastest to Di- 
rect Line's operation by cutting 
their own rates. They have also 
now launched their own tele- 
phone-based insurance 
businesses. 

Dutamonitor, a research and 
management consultancy, 
basedTts survey on returns filed 
by insurance companies with the 
Department of Trade and In- 
dustry at the end of 1994. 

The report said: “[Direct 
Line’s] phenomenal growth has 
been due to the development of 
a strong brand image and a pol- 
icy of undercutting the prices of 
most of its closest rivals by 
leaving out the middleman - the 
broker." 


Among companies that have 
lost business share are Royal 
General Accident, Sun Al- 
liance, Guardian Royal Ex- 
change, Commercial Union and 
Cornhill. 

Churchill Insurance, a tele- 
phone insurer set up in oppo- 
sition to Direct Line, was the 
only other company to grab a 
sizeable slice of the compre- 
hensive insurance market. 

A Direct Line spokeswoman 
said yesterday that the compa- 
ny's latest Information showed 
that its share had risen to the 
point where it was twice as large 
as the second-Jaqgest competi- 
tor in the market. 

“One of the reasons that we 
have been able to build share so 
rapidly is that we are probably 
one of the cheapest insurance 
companies in the world. Our ex- 
penses are about 1 1 per cent, 
compared to an industry aver- 
age of 25 percent," she added. 

Eagle Star said yesterday: 
“We were certainly one of the 
first traditional insurers to set 
up a direct service. Eagle Star 
Direct, in 1989. The customer 
comes lo us from all areas, in- 
cluding brokers, but obviously, 
the direct market is of growing 
importance. It is a very com- 
petitive market and we are one 
of the most competitive in it." 

Norwich Union launched its 
own telephone-based insurance 
service earlier this month. 

However, Datamonitor also 
said that after several years of 
growth in the motor insurance 
market, the continuing slow- 



Cutting out the middleman: Direct Line has benefited from comparatively low costs, 
claiming expenses of 11 per cent, compared with an industry average of 25 


down in car sales will lead to a 
tail-off in policies sold. 

“This lack of growth may in 
part be due to the slowing 
growth in the UK population 
which results in a stagnating car 
market." the repoiTsaid 


At the same time, the gap be- 
tween comprehensive and 
third-party motor insurance 
policies is shrinking in the wake 
of a decision three years ago by 
most of the industry’ to end old- 
styie knock- for-knock agree- 


ments governing claims. Until 
then, comprehensive policies 
subsidised third-party ones, 
leaving a price differentia] of 
about £100 between both types 
of insurance. This has now’fall- 
en to £65 or so. 


MARY FAGAN 

Industrial Correspondent 

The Government has given the 
go-ahead for a £1.6bn oil field 
development in the North Sea, 
150 miles east of Aberdeen. TTie 
so-called Etap project, which is 
a clutch of seven fields, is 53 per 
cent-owned by BP, which will 
also act as the operator. 

The project is a first in bring- 
ing together a number of fields 
and operators within a angle de- 
velopment. A spokesman for BP 
said: “Not many, if any, of 
these would have gone ahead as 
single fields. This is a first in be- 
ing done collectively.*’ 

Announcing the approval, 
Tim Eggar, minister for energy 
and industry, said UK compa- 
nies had won all important fab- 
rication work, and the domestic 
industry was expected to secure 
“a very high proportion" of the 
capital investment budget. 

The Etap partners include 
Shell. Esso. Agip, Murphy. Bro- 
ken Hill Proprietary and Mit- 
subishi Oil. A City analyst said: 
“To gel oil companies to work 
together in this way is a mira- 
cle. It means that the industry 
is changing the way it thinks." 

The oil sector has been 
forced to lake a more co-oper- 
ative approach because of the 
maturity of the North Sea and 
the cost of exploiting smaller or 
far-flung fields. 

The fields in Etap are 
MarnocL Mungo. Monan, 
Machar. Heron. Egret and 
Skua. In aggregate, they have 
about 400 million barrels of oil. 
35 million barrels of natural gas 
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liquids and more than a thou- 
sand billion cubic feet of gas. 

The analyst said lhal the to- 
tal combined reserves were 
probably more than each of the 
much-lauded new' fields west of 
Shetland - Briiiunki and 
Schehallion. He said that, nev- 
ertheless. the £l.6bn cost of de- 
velopment was high and could 
mean that the partners were 


aNo establishing infrastructure 
for further projects In the area. 

The peak exports from Etap 
are expected io reach 210,nfltt 
barrels per day of oil and 36n 
million cubic feet of gas. 
Drilling will begin in the mid- 
dle of Ihe year with first pro- 
duction scheduled for the latter 
half of JyyS. About 3d wells will 
he drilled. 


Critical MPs want lower rates 


IN BRIEF 


DIANE COYLE 

Economics Correspondent 

New evidence yesterday that in- 
flation is on the retreat boosted 
the prospect of another cut in 
interest rates. This could take 
place as early as tomorrow, af- 
ter the first monetary meeting 
between the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Governor of the 
Bank of England since the new 
year, and is widely expected 
within the next two months. 

The favourable news on man- 
ufacturers’ prices last month 
came on the same day that MPs 
on the House of Commons 
Treasure Select Committee ex- 
pressed doubts whether the 
Treasure's Budget forecast of 3 
per cent growth this year could 
be achieved without reductions 
in interest rates. 

William Uhldegrave, Chief 
Secretary' to the Treasury, de- 
fended the economic record. 
“There is more good news 
ahead,” he promised, referring 
to last month's base rale cut. 

The MPs* report said the 
Bunk of England’s cautious 
policy stance “does not assist 
its credibility. It said the Bank's 
views would" be discounted if it 


was consistently pessimistic 
about inflation. 

The slippage in plans to bring 
public borrowing down to zero 
was the “biggest disappoint- 
ment" about the Budget, the 
cross-party committee said. It 
also accused the Treasury of 
wishful thinking about the hous- 
ing market, in predicting - for 
the second year running - a re- 
covery in prices and sales. 

The Royal Institute of Char- 
tered Surveyors yesterday re- 
ported an improvement in 
housing market activity in the 
final quarter of last year. Estate 
agents reported a" more up- 


Interest Rates 
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beat mood among buyers and 
sellers. But Woolwich Bunding 
Society said the number of 
homeowners with negative eq- 
uity, where their property is 
worth less than their mortgage, 
increased by 40.000 to an esti- 
mated 1.16’ million in the last 
three months of 1995 com- 
pared with the previous three. 

The increase was due to a 0.6 
per cent fall in house prices be- 
tween the two quarters. Wool- 
wich added there were tentative 
signs the housing market might 
be beginning to improve. 

Peter Robinson, group chief 
executive, said: “House prices 
are predicted to rise around 2 
per cent, which should remove 
around 250.000 bouseholds 
from the negative equity trap." 

Building societies are likely lo 
reduce mortgage rates again 
even without die trigger of a fall 
in base rates, according to 
Robert Thomas, an analyst at in- 
vestment bank UBS. "Building 
societies are coming under pres- 
sure to come up with better 
rates for customers. They are 
generating a lot of profits and 
have lo stan giving some of it 
back." he said. 

Following recent statistics 


showing that manufacturing 
ouLput was flat in November, 
yesterday’s figures brought 
favourable news on the inflation 
front. 

The headline increases in 
both prices manufacturers paid 
for inputs of materials, up 1.6 
per cent, and charged at the fac- 
tory gate, up 0.8 per cent, were 
disappointingly high las month. 
But an upward blip in oil prices 
and higher excise duties im- 
posed in the Budget explained 
most of these jumps. 

The underlying news was 
much better. The year-on -year 
rale of increase in input prices 
fell to 5 .8 per cent its lowest for 
IS months. The annual rate of 
“core" factory gate inflation, ex- 
cluding food’and energydell to 
4.3 from 4.6 per cent in No- 
vember. Retail price inflation 
tracks this core rate with a lag 
of six to nine months. 

Although most City econo- 
mists think an interest rate 
move is more likely in February 
or March, few wifl rule out a sur- 
prise early cut. 

Data on retail and factory 
gate prices, earnings, unem- 
ployment and retail sales are 
due this week. 


Eurotunnel attacks ‘cynical’ forecasts 


DAVID H ELDER 

Sir Alastair Motion, co-chair- 
man of Eurotunnel, the Chan- 
nel Tunnel operator, yesterday 
accused British Rail and the UK 
and French governments of 
providing “cynical*' forecasts 
at the project’s outset for the 
number of passengers who 
would pubs through by rail. 

“Eurotunnel was intended 
by the two governments to use 
these high "forecasts to go out 
and raise money from you. the 
fund managers and underwrit- 
ers: and from the world banks; 
and in due course from the en- 
thusiastic small investors in 


Britain and France," he said in 
a speech at a Robert Fleming 
conference about Europe’s 
high-speed railways. 

in one of his most hard-hit- 
ting attacks on the UK govern- 
ment so far. Sir .Alastair said an 
estimate of 16 million passen- 
gers a vear made in 19S6 - 
“when our promoters were be- 
ing led on by Her Majesty’s 

Government""- had since been 
dramatically reduced to 5.1 
million passengers. The short- 
fall in rail passengers is one of 
the reasons Eurotunnel is hav- 
ing to renegotiate its hanking 
arrangements with its main 
backers. 


Sir Alastair warned potential 
operators, investors and in- 
vestors in the proposed high- 
speed Channel Tunnel rail 
project to “count their fingers 
very carefully before and after 
any handshakes at their meet- 
ings with the Department of 
Transport and double their bat- 
talions of legal advisers". 

He said that, two weeks be- 
fore Christmas. Eurotunnel's di- 
alogue with backers was thrown 
into chaos by the updated fore- 
cast of traffic through the run- 
nel for the rest of the century. 

Under the concession 
graded to Eurotunnel, the op- 
erator had to assure ihe British 


and French railways that it 
would give up half its capacity 
to rail traffic In return the com- 
pany received an annual mini- 
mum payment of £200m a year. 

Sir Alastair 's point is that 
since the rail traffic figures 
have been so poor the Euro- 
tunnel project has inevitably div 
appointed on its revenue 
figures. Sir Alastair said there 
were various protests from the 
embryonic Eurotunnel group 
which tended to question the 
sire of the traffic figures. But at- 
tempts to seek “tu share in the 
railway revenues rather than fh 
the price per passage ... were 
steam-rollered". 


BAA sets passengers record 

BAA. the UK's biggest airports group, shrugged aside competi- 
tion from the Channel Tunnel and a difficult package holiday mar- 
ket to announce a record 91.8 million passengers for 1995. The 
figures included a 7.4 per cent increase in December to 6.6 mil- 
lion. 

BAA said all large markets recorded increases in December, 
with the strongest growth of 14 j per cent on long-haul routes. 
North Atlantic traffic increased 11 per cent, while domestic traf- 
fic saw a rise of 8 per cenL 

British Land completes Broadgate buy 

British Land has completed the purchase of the 50 per cent of 
the Broadgate office development it does not already own for 
£ 121,3m. It has also paid back £701-5m of Broadgate Properties 
bank debt, leaving only a £9Sm facility outstanding on one of the 
development's buildings. British Land now- owns the whole of the 
2 million square foot site, worth just over £lbn. 

Names awarded £175m compensation 

Agents at Lloyd's of London were ordered by a judge to pay a 
first £175m tranche of compensation to names on the Fellrim ’in- 
surance syndicates. Fell rim names won a ruling last March that 
their agents were liable for a large part of the £600m lost in the 
insurance market in the late Eighties and early Nineties. The rul- 
ing is the first on the size of compensation in respect of negli- 
gent underwriting on the 1987-1989 years of account. 

Cash due from generator investors 

Investors who bought shares in National Power and PowcrGcn 
in the second-round privatisation sale last March must pay the 
second instalments shortly. A reminder is being sent out today 
to 1.5 million investors, saying cheques must be" received by the 
registrars by 1 February iri time to be cleared by 6 February. 

IG Index to offer forex dealing 

IG Index, the City betting agency that caters lor slickers gam- 
bling on everything from share and currency prices to parliamentary 
majorities, is spreading its wings into straightforward foreign ex- 
change dealing. It will offer a service aimed at small to medium- 
sized companies looking to trade in amounts between S1UU.0UU 
and Sim, or the equivalents, in 25 currencies. 

Laura Ashley shake-up continues 

Fashion chain Laura Ashley has appointed two new directors. 
Patricia Manning joins as marketing director and Deborah Baker 
as director of human resources. 

Babcock wins £50m orders ! 

i 

Engineering group Babcock Internationa! has announced in- | 
tcrnational contracts worth over £50tn for its materials handling j 
division. Orders worth a further £42m could he in the uffing. ! 


NEW CONNAUGHT ROOMS. LONDON H 

Organised by EMAP Computing Ltd - LAti L'tagaiir.ertletvjork Week 
in association with 
LA DEPENDENT 

The leading conference for IT professionals 

LAN Forum is the first major networking 
conference to truly provide you with 
essential independent Technical information 
in areas of real need. Over mo days, this 
event tackles the issues senior IT 
professionals like yourselves are facing: 

A y|ewfromthe Desktop 
High Speed Networking 
Network Ope rati ng Systems 
Internet 
Switcijing^ 

JftorageManagement 

Senior IT professionals responsible for managing 
vour organisations network, call 

0171 208 4155/5008 

for the full programme and booking form 
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Tomkms opens Gates to growth aga j ns t the train-maker 
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The market likes nothing more than a 
good reason to sell Tomkins, the guns- 
to-bread-io-lawnmawers conglomerate 
it admires but always from a suspicious 
distance. 

Yesterday’s half-year figures for the 
sis months to October were as im- 
pressive as ever, continuing the re- 
lentless rise in earnings per share and 
dividends since 1984, but the shares 
closed lOp lower at 269p. 

Although profits rose 10 per cent to 
£l26.1m and the interim dividend was 
increased 1 1 per cent to 2.7p, the mar- 
ket had expected a touch more. After 
last year's outperformance of the mar- 
ket (foUowiqg three years of stagnation) 
the temptation to take profits proved 
too much. 

Worse, the “technical and highly 
complex” bitches to the final comple- 
tion of the recently announced Gates 
acquisition gave investors the jitters. 

Gates, a manufacturer of belts and 
hoses for the car industry, is widely 
viewed as the key to changing City sen- 
timent on Tom kins, which has struggled 

to shake off scepticism about the 1992 
acquisition of the baker RHM. The 
company has always claimed that 
RHM is nothing more complex than a 
manufacturing business and it has 
confounded the deal’s harshest critics 
by unexpectedly pushing through two 
price rises in less than a year. 

But investors, simple souls, are able 
to see that Gates is the son of manu- 
facturing business at which Tomkins ex- 
cels and are therefore happier that 
Tomkins can make a profitable fist of 
running it. 

The company is currently gagged by 
confidentialityclauses and so cannot 
say as much, but worries that the deal 
might not go ahead look way wide of 
the mark. 

Once that concern is out of the way, 
attention will return to Tomkins's core 
businesses, which in the fust half all reg- 
istered increases in margins despite a 
patchy market in a number of sectors. 
There were downgrades to forecasts 
yesterday, but they were extremely 
modest. 

As ever, the steady businesses such 
as plastic mouldings, conveyor systems 
and plumbing fittings allowed Tomkins 
to have problems in its US bicycle arm. 
for example, and still remain on the 
rails. They also provide the backing and 
cash flow for the company (o be able 
to consider longer-term projects such 
as raising milling and baking margins 
to acceptable levels. 

At 4.1 per cent there is still a way to 
go at the old RHM, but up from 3 3 

E er cent a year ago the return from 
read is heading the right way. 

On the basis of forecast profits of 
£330m this year and £369m next (with- 


out any contribution from Gates), the 
shares stand on a prospective price- 
eamings ratio of only 12 - cheap for 
a company of this quality and, with the 
backing of a 4.S per cent yield, the 
shares should have another good year. 

Ten years’ grind 
pays off for TI 

The appointment to TTs board of 
Rudolf Mueller, the respected head of 
UK operations at UBS, confirms the 
coming of age of the seals-to-wbeds en- 
gineering group. One of the highest- 
rated engineering stocks during the 
1980s boom, its reputation slipped a bit 
m the early 1990s as its aggressive ap- 
proach to accounting rules came un- 
der the microscope. 

But unlike other acquisitive groups, 
which ran out of steam when the mu- 
sic stopped, the recession has only 
served to prove the soundness of the 
Tl strategy. Sir Christopher Lewinton, 
the company’s chairman and former 
chief executive, has spent the last 10 
years building world-leading positions 
in three areas: John Crane for engi- 
neering seals, Bundy for small-diam- 
eter tubing for the car industry and 
Dowty Aerospace, the landing gear-to- 
propellors group acquired for £5 10m 
in 1992. The results have come through 


strongly since profits before excep- 
tional bottomed at £105m in 1991. % 
1994, the pre-tax figure had soared to 
£153m ana NatWest Markets forecasts 
a further rise to £180m last year and 
£203m this time. 

The omens are now positive for all 
the group's three areas. TI suffered a 
deal of indigestion after the Dowty deal, 
but the chalked up before in- 

terest in 1994 showed a reasonable re- 
turn on an acquisition cost reduced by 
around £80m of disposals. The SthSO 
joint venture with the Messier business 
of Snecma of France has created a 
world leader in undercarriage systems 
and there is scope for rationalisation 
improvements. 

The recent huge potential order for 
TI Boeing 777s for Singapore Airlines 
spells good news for Dowty as a sup- 

g lier, as will any orders for Airbus if 
ritish Airways moves in the direction 
of the European plane-maker. Else- 
where, worries over US and European 
motor vehicle output, which accounts 
for much of the 35 per cent of group 
sales sold into automotive markets, look 
overdone. Both may now be at or near 
the bottom and TI has shown its abil- 
ity in the past to add value to its tubes 
by supplying complete systems, rather 
than just ihe commodity product. 

Finally, the 40 per cent of sales that 
go into heavy industrial process mar- 
kets should do well at this late stage 
in the world economic cycle, while TI 


* Maiket vafiue: £3.18bn. share prfce269p 


5-year record 


Turnover (£bn) 2.06 

Pre-tax profits (On) 171 

Earnings per share [penes) 13.3 

Dividends per share (pence) 6.3S 
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is placing itself well by extending its 
reach in the Far East, where many of 
the projects are being sited. On a 
prospective p/e of 16 for this year, the 
shares, up 2p at 470p, stand on a well 
deserved premium rating. Hold. 

Encouragement 
at Hillsdown 

With Hillsdown Holdings’ £121m deal 
to buy Hobson declared uncondition- 
al yesterday, attention now switches to 
the company’s plans for its new ac- 
quisition ana whether the company is 
turning the comer after a poor 1995. 

On the first point, the Hobson deal 
looks encouraging for Hfltedcrwn. It was 
achieved on a relatively attractive 
price and there are obvious potential 
synergies. Like Hillsdown. Hobson 
manufactures biscuits, sauces and 
ready-made meals, which are sold as 
own-label products to supermarkets. 
Hillsdown will be looking for oast sav- 
ings in logistics, packaging and the pur- 
chase of raw materials. 

Hobson’s London head office is 
likely to be closed and there may be 
further rationalisation in the factories, 
although nothing has been announced 
so far. Other pans, such as the wine 
and spirits, soft drinks and cereals busi- 
ness. look surplus to requirements and 
if would be no surprise if they were sold. 

This is all good news but a recovery 
at Hillsdown still depends on a num- 
ber of external factors that conspired 
against it last year. The company suf- 
fered more than most from the hot 
summer last year, which hit demand for 
HtUsdoun's iea bags, hot drinks, bis- 
cuits and ready-made meals. On lop of 
this, the continued rise in raw mater- 
ial prices wrecked the company's mar- 
gins. .After a good run earlier in the year 
the shares collapsed from an -August 
high of 200p to 151p in December. 

This year should be belter. Barring 
a recurrence of another mercuiy-bust- 
ing summer, demand should be back 
to normal and raw material pressures 
are now easing. The company is also 
likely to offload more of its peripher- 
al businesses and its red meat opera- 
tions are tipped for disposal soon. 

One persistent problem, however, is 
supermarket pressure and Hillsdown 
is still finding it difficult to push price 
increases through. . 

BZW is forecasting £150m profits for 
the current year. With the shares un- 
changed yesterday at 174p. that puts 
them on a forward rating of 10. Food 
manufacturing may not be the most ex- 
citing sector at foe moment, but at these 
levels Hillsdown looks good value. 


The Year of Oar Lord 1996 
finds Sir A lastair Morton in 
vintage form. Whatever new 
vear resolutions were made 
by the irascible chairman of 
Eurotunnel, a vow to be less 
confrontational was not 
among them. Speaking yes- 
terday at Fleming’s confer- 
ence on European 
High-Speed Railwavs. Sir 
Alastair branded Britain as 
“the laughable tail-end Char- 
lie” and took the opportunity 
to lam bast the performance 
of industry suppliers. 

“We can’t even say GEC 
Alsthom’s Eurostars handle 
the upgraded Kent line satis- 
factorily." barked Sir Alas- 
lair, “while Brush’s new 
Class 92 locomotives are in 
all kinds of conflict with sig- 
nalling and other electrics." 

The Eurotunnel boss is 
keen that neither the manu- 
facturers nor “what was BR" 
escape blame for what he 
reckons is a lamentable per- 
formance in Britain generally 
and toward Eurotunnel in 
particular. 

“Our view of Breda Rat as 
a supplier is completely un- 
printable.” railed the timnel 
operator. “Our view of Brush 
is charitable on good days 
but not on bad days." 

Come on now. Don't beat 
about the bush Sir .Alastair. 

Desperate to raise £&.lm in 
private money to fund its 
new theatre (the condition 
for unlocking an award of 
£3t)m from the National Lot- 
tery) Sadler s Wells yesterday 
resorted to the time-hon- 
oured technique of going cap 
in hand to the City. Having 
raised £1.4m from existing 
supporters the theatre still 
needs another £6.?m and has 
responded with the launch of 
a “bold fund-raising initia- 
tive" - a theatrical eu- 
phemism for lapping 
corporate Britain in return 
for Lhe “rare opportunity" to 
name a seat, in the new 
theatre. 

Leafing through the Decem- 
ber issue of Forbes in a den- 
tist's waiting room, one’s 
eyes are drawn inexorably to 
unpalatable photographs’of 
balding heads and distended 




Minions on Sir Lawrie Barratf s Tftttfcsture estate wCTe amused 
-to see ramffla Parker Bowles (above) smoking fixrioosty in the 
car park of the Feversh&m Anns on the weekend. Rfefitq»witb - 
the FarndaJe hunt, the royal mistress did not look as if she was 
enjoying her spell on the hoosebaflderis spectacularly - 
beautiful land. Possibly down to a noticeable police presence. 


organs. The magazine is con- 
cerned that the American . 
businessman has gone into 
plastic surgery in a very big 
way. pointing out that men 
accounted for one quarter of 
the one mflfi on plastic 
surgery operations in the US 
last year - up from virtually 
nothing ten years ago. Most 
male patients are business- 
men between the ages of 40 
and 60. it concludes. 

Hair transplants aside, the 
ageing businessman is most 
concerned about his wrin- 
kled eyes. “His eyes are what 
he uses to meet his clients 
every day,” says Dr William 
Riley, a Houston plastic sur- 
geon. At S8.000 for a face lift 
(S1.7D0 for a pot belly) none 
of this is cheap. But all pales 
into insignificance compared 
with the cost of a hair trans- 
plant. 

Dr Melvin Mayer, a 46- 


year-old doctor from San 
Diego, was voted the baldest 
man at his twentieth High 
School reunion. So he spent 
$40,000 on a new head of 
hair. G early impressed by 
the earnings growth poten- 
tial he went into the busi- 
ness. Now-he owns 25 clinics 
performing 200 transplants a 
month. 

Much tike Victor Klam and 
his razors. Only in reverse. 

The synergies might not be 
immediately apparent but IG 
Index, the spread betting 
specialist, is to offer a for- 
eign exchange dealing ser- 
vice. Aimed at the smaller 
business it will feature some 
25 currencies with a dealing : 
minimum of $ 100,000. Now 
you can buy dollars as part of 
a hedging strategy and still 
lose the lot on a punt on the 
next Tory majority. 




Fear of recession stalks Europe 


T he mood of the European 
economy has suddenly 
shifted. In the space of a cou- 
ple of weeks it has moved from 
nagging concern about slower 
growth into real fear; fear that 
recession has returned. 

In fact the reality has not 
changed, for prospects for 
growth this year in the two 
largest Continental European 
markets, Germany and France, 
have been weak for some time. 
But there has been a shift in per- 
ception, highlighted by figures 
last week showing sharply ris- 
ing unemployment in Germany 
(in December only a whisker be- 
low 10 per cent), an estimate 
that the German budget deficit 
last year was 3.6 per cent of 
GDP, not the 3 per cent previ- 
ously expected, and reports of 
a forthcoming forecast of very 
slow growth in France. Now the 
string of gloomy news has be- 
come quite relentless, for just 
about every day some new story 
emerges of a downgraded fore- 
cast or poor actual figures. 

The new thing inis week, 
though, is some defensive state- 
ment by an official or a politician. 
Yesterday’s crop included an 
assurance by Michel Camdessus, 
the French managing director of 
the International Monetary 
Fund, that “there is no particu- 
lar reason to panic” over Ger- 
many's fiscal deficit figures, and 
the Italian minister Susanna 



ECONOMIC VIEW 


HAMISH McRAE 


Agnelli's view that the Maas- 
tricht criteria should only be met 
if it is possible without social up- 
heaval. “'We cannot face more 
unemployment,” she said. 

But perhaps the most signif- 
icant of the defensive statements 
came from the French Labour 
Minister, Jacques BarroL He 
seemed to be paving the way for 
downgrading the forecast for 
French growth by explaining 


year is 2,8 per cent A leak from 
the ministry of finance sug- 
gests that it will more likely be 
13 to 1.7 per cent. This will 
naturally make the fiscal posi- 
tion for 1996 even worse, and 
if a report in yesterday's Le 
Monde proves correct, the gov- 
ernment is already massaging 
the public finances for 1995 by 
adding in some tax revenue re- 
ceived in the first few days of 


The spectre of stagnation could 
come to haunt Europe if Germany 
makes the same mistake as Japan 


that, though in the past growth 
in the 1 to 2 per cent region 
would have led to a sharp fall 
in employment, government 
measures'should reduce its im- 
pact. “Even if growth is insuf- 
ficient to create the new jobs we 
need,” he said, “we should be 
able to put a brake on a rise in 
unemployment this year.” 

At the moment the official 
French growth forecast for this 
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1996 and pushing some spend- 
ing from last year into this one. 

The cumulative effect of this 
stream of information Is 
twofold: political and economic. 
From a political point of view 
it is beginning to look as though 
neither France nor Germany 
will, by 1997, meet the key 
Maastricht criterion for a Eu- 
ropean currency: a fiscal deficit 
of less than 3 per cent oFGDfi 
In addition, Germany is 
perilously close to the 60 per 
cent of GDP limit for total 
public debt and a year of very 
slow growth could nudge it 
above that. 

There are even suggestions 
that such a failure to qualify will 
be welcomed, if not in Bonn, 
certainly in Frankfurt, where the 
financial community has the 
gravest doubts about the wisdom 
of the whole currency plan. 

Bui the political fallout from 
the inability to meet the Maas- 
tricht criteria is in the future. It 
is like a devaluation. Until it hap- 
pens the official world not only 
ignores the possibility; h denies 
that the possibility exists. We arc 
not yet at crunch time. 

We are much doser to crunch 
time on economics. Either the 
Continental economy is going to 
fall off a cliff, or interest rates 
will. 

If looking at the US gives the 
best feel for the behaviour of the 
British economy, so looking at 
Japan should give the best feel 
for the behaviour of France 
and Germany. Like the US, the 


UK has experienced low infla- 
tion and decent-ish growth. But 
this has been associated with a 
high sense of job insecurity and 
insufficient confidence in re- 
covery - insufficient, that was. 
to ensure the re-eiection of the 
incumbent 

Now there is a real possibility 
that Germany and France wifi 
experience a first half of this year 
where there is no growth at all, 
maybe even decline. Japan has 
experienced three years of 
bouncing along the bottom, not 
technically in recession, but not 
growing either. True, both Ger- 
many and France experienced 
sharp growth in the second half 
of 1994 and the first half of last 
year, but now the spectre of stag- 
nation could come to haunt 
much of Continental Europe. It 
will come in particular if Ger- 
many and France (and actually 
that really just means Germany) 
make the same mistake as Japan 
and do not ease monetary pol- 
icy quickly enough. 

The markets do expect Ger- 
man interest rates to fall this 
spring, and there have even 
been suggestions that the Bun- 
desbank Council meeting this 
week could cut them. On bal- 
ance that seems unlikely, though 
some individual council mem- 
bers have been hinting in this di- 
rection. But what we are talking 
about here is notthe modest eas- 
ing of short-term rates and the 
modest further falls in bond 
yields which the markets expert. 
There is a real danger of a vi- 
cious circle establishing ilselt 
with rising unemployment lead- 
ing to cuts in consumption 
which will lead to further un- 
employment, which will in turn I 
cut consumption still further. . 

Of course aU economies are ul- 
timately self-correcting; in any 
case ihe Bundesbank is im- 
mensely competent and once as- 
sured of the dangers would drive 
down interest rates. Eventually 
lower interest rates would pre- 
vail and recovery would be re- 
stored. But we could wait most 
of this year before that happened. 

Maybe (hat point above could 
be rephrased: if interest rates do 
not tall fast, the fading Conti- 
nenud economy will pull them 
down. Either wav. the market 
seems likely to be surprised by 
a plunge in rates, just as the 
politicians have been surprised 
by the plunge in growth. Re- 
member as they trot out foul 
each new item of gloom on the 
economic front shouts “expert 
lower interest rales". 


Hotel Breaks with 

^INDEPENDENT 

Two nights for the price of one 



W e would like to invite 
you to take a short 
break in the country at a top- 
class, owner run hotel and 
stay two nights for the price 
of one. Simply pay for one 
night's bed and breakfast 
and you will get the next 
night, including breakfast, 
free. Rates are based on a 
double room. 

All the participating hotels 
are part of the Minotcl con- 
sortium and many will allow 
you (o enjoy a longer stay on 

the same basis: pay for two 
nights and stay for four, for ex- 
ample. You can check ths with 
j^ur chosen hotel when you 
make your initial reservation. 

There are more than 100 
Minotcl hotels participating 
in this offer and they are lo- 
cated throughout England. 
Wales and Scotland. All ho- 
tels offer top-el ass comfort 
and pride foemsclves on pro- 
viding a personal service that 
many larger establishments 


cannot match. In tomorrow's 
Independent we will print a L 
list of all the participating 
Minotel hotels with a brief 
description of each. 

To quality for your 2 For z 
1 break, you must collect 
FOUR differently numbered 
tokens from the seven we are 
printing and attach them to 
a voucher which we will print 
in Saturday's edition of The 
Independent with details on 
how to book. Today we print a. 
Token 3. 

Today we have pictured the 
Bryn Tirion Hotel in Angle- 
sey. Noted for its fine food 
and wine, this intimate hotel 
has excellent views across * 
Red Wharf hay. A double 
room for one night costs £64, 

We will feature another 
hotel tomorrow in The hide- 5, 
pendent and give you a fourth 
token. 

Pictured is Bryn Tirion e. 
Hotel, Wales 


To participatE in our 2 For 1 offer you 
must col tea 4 differently numbered to- 
kens and attach them to a voucher 
which will be printed on the final day 
of the offer. Saturday 20 January alone 
with a confirmation booking foim. 
hie voucher may be redeemed at any 
participating Mmotai hotel featured In 
The independent's directory (printed 
on Wednesday 17 January) for one 

free night's bed and breakfast tor two 
people in a standard twin or double 
bedded room when a second night's 
bed and breakfast is pre- purchased at 
the tariff indicated. All prices shown 
are per room per mtfit. 

Some haters, at the proprietors' dts- 
cretton. wHI accept trie voucher for 
longer stays on the same a For l ba- 
ste. so you can stay far 4 nights far 
the pnee of 2 tor example. Please 
Check with your chosen hotel when 
making your booking. 

The vouctev dous n« cover payment 
far any other mute or service that 
may be requested Dy the holder and 
cannot be used with any other offer, 
saving or discount that may be avail- 
able at the hotel. 

One chrld. under the age of 12 years 

at the ome of txjokmg and sharing a 
room with two adults will be accom- 
rowteted free of charge but all meals, 
including breakfast, wdl be chargeable. 
The ctescnpoors and prices contained 
in thw otter have beer* suppted by ptr- 


wapatmg hotete. WhHe every effort tea •: 
been made to ensure their accuracy-..- - 
prior to piijScation, no responsibility- ■ 
ran betaken by Newspaper Punishing 

Pte. Charterhouse Promotions orMmo- 
tel for any error, omisajone or changes 
that may take piece artarvwnds without 
nobce. ’fou are therefore advised to 
check afl relevant details with your cho- 
sen how prior tp makn^a reservation. 

7. No bookings wUI be accepted for Bank 
HaMay periods. 

S. An bookings must be made no more 
than six weeks in advance of your pro- 
posed date of amvat. 

9. Vouchers are valid urefl 31 May, 1996. 

IQ- vouchers must be surrendered on ar- 
rival at the note! and can be used on 
one occasion only. 

11. Photocopies of tokens and-the voucher 
are rot acceptable. 


.UOh 



Hotel, Wales in tha otter have been suppted by p«- , ^INDEPENDEmt I 

queoescell Mtoot&i On 01253 292000 or Chanerbome ftranodons on 0116 2477740. 
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FT-SE ±00 

3226.7 +5 a 

FT-SE 250 

4021.6 -3-0 

FT-SE 350 ~" 

1820.2 4 - 1.8 

SEAQVOLUM F" 

589.3m shares, 
30,956 bargains 
Gifts Index 

95.6 +.14 


SHARE SPOTLIGHT 


stare price, pence 
W - _ 

«H to l— 

440 ' - -’-SBaatfa a 


Banks 


— — market report/shares 

feel the benefit of interest rate expectations ■raii ia fam i i 1 


SliBlK 

^ J A S 0 N D J 


Jhe market moved forward 
tentatively yesterday, led by a 
general hope of further cuts 
«Jon in interest rates across 
Europe. The Chancellor and 
Governor of Lhe Bank of 
England are due lo hold their 
monthly meeting tomorrow, 
out the consensus among 
dealers is that another reduc- 
tion in UK rates is unlikely to 
precede a move bv the 
Bundesbank. 

Most of the hopes of lower 
borrowing costs were reflect- 
ed in the gilts market, where 
longer-dated issues advanced 
by around half a point. 

Fresh UK economic data 
showing the lowest rate of in- 
flation for 18 months in input 
prices and lower factory gale 
price rises helped lo bolster the 
belief that interest rates would 
soon fall. 

Leading shares traded in 
positive lerrituiy throughout 
the session, although prices 
started to retreat towards the 


close due to a lacklustre open- 
ing on Will Street, where many 
traders stayed at home, taking 
advantage of Martin Luther 
King Day. 

The FT-SE 100 dosed 5.4 
points higher at 3 , 662 . 7 , after 
having reached 3 . 668 .S just 
before lunch. Volume trading 
figures were nothing much to 
write home about, with 5 S 9 mil- 
lion shares changing hands. 

Bank shares were the main 
beneficiary of lhe expectations 
of a fresh round of cuts in in- 
terest rates. Abbey National 
added 7 . 5 p to 645 p. National 
Westminster firmed 2 p lo 
637 p, and Lloyds TSB rose 8 p 
to 317 p. 

Concerns about possible 
strike action dipped 3 p off 
Royal Bank of Scotland to 
542 p. More than 2,000 mem- 
bers of the Bifu union at 50 
branches are voting on 
whether to take action over a 
wage dispute. 

Only a handful of the lead- 
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ers recorded double-digit 
gains. Allied Domecq almost 
joined the select band, finish- 
ing the session 9 p higher at 
543 p as Credit Lyonnais Laing 
penned the stock's name Lo its 
selected buy list for this year. 

The sale of Allied's interest 
in Carlsberg Tetley, the brew- 
ing venture jointly owned with 
Carlsberg of Denmark, is still 
awaited by a market anxious 
for the company to reduce in 
size and concentrate on re- 
tailing and spirits. 

Bass, tipped as a possible 
buyer of the Tetley side of the 
business, advanced 13 p Lo 
716 p. Whitbread, also said to 
be in the bidding queue and ru- 
moured to be close to selling 


a couple of hundred free-of-tie 
pubs, firmed a penny to 676 p. 

Among the most noticeable 
fallcrs in the top flight was WH 
Smith, dropping 7 p to 404 p 
amid some worries about the 
results announcement next 
week - in particular the trad- 
ing performance of the Do It 
All chain of DIY sheds joint- 
ly owned with Boots. 

Boots last week said sales at 
the sheds were declining, and 
analysts believe them is still too 
much over-capacity in the mar- 
ket despite numerous closures 
in the last couple of years. 

Further light will also be cast 
on the DIY market next week 
by trading updates horn Sains- 
bury, owner of the Homebase 


chain, and Kingfisher, which 
runs the B&Q outlets. 

Kingfisher lost 7 p to 524 p. 
but Salisbury advanced Up to 
415 p as investors started to 
warm to last week's manage- 
ment changes. 

The retailing tiddler Clinton 
Cards enjoyed a good session, 
closing 4 p better at 124 p on 
gossip of record sales of Christ- 
mas cards. 

Generally, the day's trading 
was kept subdued by a absence 
of corporate announcements. 
Tomkins was the only major 
company to release results, 
which were below expecta- 
tions. A lack of fresh news 
about the technical hitches 
holding up Tomkins' Slbn- 
plus acquisition of Gates also 
hit the shares, which dosed lOp 
down at 269 p. 

Cable & Wireless shares 
were out of favour despite the 
extraordinary shareholders 
meeting clearing the path for 
Lhe company appoint a non- 


British subject to the vacant 
chief executive’s chair. The 
price lost 7 p to 453 p, princi- 
pally due to fading hopes of a 
break-up of C&W. 

Elsewhere, Aijo Wiggins put 

on 3 pto 185 p after putting flesh 
on the bones of its previously 
announced £ 100 m restructur- 
ing programme. Almost 700 
jobs will be lost right across the 
company’s paper operations 
in Europe. 

Fbrte suffered another blow 
in its fight for survival against 
Granada, and the wound was 
self-inflicted. Forte lost 3 p to 
366 p, while Granada climbed 
7 p to 670 p 

Sir Rocoo Forte’s decision to 
split the roles of chairman 
and chief executive fell short 
of what investors had been 
expecting- He intends.^ all 
things being well, to remain as 
chief executive and hand over 
the chairman’s reins to Sir 
Anthony Tbnnanu currently 
deputy chairman. 


CJThe speculative takeover 
spotlight feD firmly on World 
of Leather yesterday. The 
shares climbed 6 p to 7 Op with 
several dealers predicting that 
a bid for the group may be 
mounted before the end of the 
week Rumoured favourites to 
mount a strike are DFS Fur- 
niture, headed by Graham 
Kirfcfaam, and Carpetrigjbt, 
led by Sir Phil Harris. 

f^JTiny BCE Holdings was 
one of the session's most ac- 
tively traded shares as the 
company announced plans to 
sell its non-core arcades and 
snooker businesses, to con- 
centrate on its computer 
games business. Durlachei; 
broker to BCE, placed an is- 
sue of 10 milli on new shares 
with several institutional 
clients at 20 . 75 p. Die price 
dosed 0 J 25 p up at 23 p- Robin 
Jones and Barty Adams also 
resigned as directors, and 
sold 3 milli on shares. 
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The Directors of Granada Group PLC accept responsibility lor the 
information contained in this advertisement. 10 the Pest of their 
knowledge and belief (having taken all reasonable care to ensure that 
such is the easel, such information Is in accordance with the facts 
and does not omit anything likely to affect the import of such 
information. •Granada Group PLC reserves the right w increase or 
o^ent ise amend the Increased Offer should a competitive situation 
arise or should the Panel on Takeovers and Mergers so agree. 
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AMERICAN FOOTBALL Dallas and Pittsburgh struggled J:o reach Super Bowl, reports Matt Tench 

just fail at 
final hurdle 


The Green Bay Packers and 
Indianapolis Coils will have a 
long time lo come lo terms with 
heroic failure. Both were giveo 
little chance when entering 
hostile territory against highly* 
fancied opponents, and both 
produced outstanding perform- 
ances. Bui bolb wifi be back 
home awaiting ihc Man of the 
1996 season when the Dallas 
Cowboys and Pittsburgh's 
Steelers contest the Super Bowl 
in a fortnight 

In the process, the two under- 
dogs posed sci me serious ques- 
tions about the calibre of their 
adversaries. If the Steelers can- 
not contain an Indianapolis 
offense shorn of its most lethal 
weapon, what chance do they 
stand against a Dallas armoury 
boasting Aikman, Smith and 
Irvin, not to mention Sanders? 
If the Cowboys* defense allows 
a one-dimensional attack such 
as Green Bay's so many 
chances, can it really be more 
effective against tbe better- 
balanced Pittsburgh unit? 

Overall, Lhough. the feeling 
remains that the Boys are by 
some way ihe Class of ’9 6, that 
they simply have too much 
talent in too many areas lo be 
denied. A fearsome Pittsburgh 
defense can be expected lo 
confront the challenge with 
gusto, but is unlikely to be able 
to cope with Emmitt Smith. Few 
do. 


T *!? Packers kept a n en- 
thralling NFC Championship 
game close for three Quarters, 
but at the death were beaten by 
their own exhaustion. For this. 
Smith and the daunting bunch 
of heavies known as his linemen 
must take the credit. Never 
more threatening than in a big 
game Smith rushed for ISO 
yards anti three touchdowns, 
including the two scores in the 
fourth quarter that gave the 
Cowboys a 38-27 victory. 

That Green Bay were in con- 
tention for so long was largely 
due to Brett Favre. The Pack 
quarterback's first six passes 
fell incomplete, but his seventh 
and eight yielded scores, and 
having trailed 14-3 (thanks to 
two Michael Irvin TDs) the 
visitors suddenly led 17-14. 

The Cowboys were back in 
front by half-time, but a 10-point 
third quarter saw the Packers 
regain the lead again. By now, 
though, the cumulative effects 
of Smith's relentless plunges 
down the middle had taken 
their toll, and come the denoue- 
ment Green Bay simply had no 
answer to him. 

Because they were without 
the reliable naming of the 
injured Marshall Faulk, the 
Colts had been given little 
chance in Pittsburgh, but as has 
been their wont throughout 
the play-ofc. Ted Marchibroda's 
team rose to the occasion. 



Driving force: Emmitt Smith celebrates his third touchdown for Dallas 


Indeed they very nearly made 
it lo the Super Bowl. With five 
seconds left and trailing 20-16. 
Jim Harbaugh launched a 
bomb into the end zone which 
tumbled on to the chest of re- 
ceiver Aaron Bailey as it 
bounced off a sea of hands. Had 


Bailey clung on it would have 
been one of Ihe plays of all lime, 
but the hall rolled down his arm 
and fell incomplete. 

For the Steelers and their 
enthusiastic fans it brought an 
ecstatic ending to a nerve- 
wradrins dav. but thev will have 


to play a great deal better if 
Dallas are to be seriously chal- 
lenged for the Super Bowl. 

■ Gil Haskell, the Green Bay 
wide receivers coach, was taken 
to hospital with a fractured skull 
after banging his head on the ar- 
tificial turf following an accident 


Photograph: A! Bello/Allsport 


on the sidelines in the champ- 
ionship game. Haskell fell when 
the Dallas safely Darren Wood- 
son hit the Green Bay receiver 
Robert Brooks into touch, and 
Brooks fell into 51 -year-old 
HaskeU. His condition yesterday 
was described as “serious". 


sport 

Lewis agrees 

date for Bowe 


Boxing 


Lennox Lewis and R^dick 
Bowe have agreed to fight on 20 
April in Las Vegas. according to 
Bowe's manager. Rock Newman- 
The bout, at Caesars Palace, 
is conditional on Bowe resolv- 
ing his differences with the ca- 
ble network Time Wanier-HBO 
Sports, which has a long-term 
deal with the American. 

Newman is trying to break 
the contract, and Time 'Warn- 
er went to court in NewYork 
last week to ask a federal judge 
to uphold the deal. 

There will be no formal an- 
nouncement of the fight until 
the dispute with Tune Wimer 
is settled. Phil Cooper, a Cae- 
sars Palace spokesman, said 
they had been negotiating for 
the' bout but he was not aware 
of a deal having been made. 
Bowe was ihe undisputed 


heavyweight champion when 
he gave up the World Boxing 
Council tide, which Lewis then 
inherited but later lost lo Oliv- 
er McCall. 

Drew Docherty returns lo the 
ring in Mansfield on Saturday, 
three months after hJs British 
bantamweight title defence re- 
sulted in the death of James 
Murray. He challenges Puerto 
Rica's Daniel Jimenez for Ihe 
World Boxing Organisation ti- 
tle. After agonising long and 
hard about whether to contin- 
ue, he said yesterday: “I cannot 
wait for the first bell to go. 

“The Murray family urged 
me to cany on. They welcomed 
me into their house and said 1 
was not to blame. They made 
me feel a lot better, and every- 
where else there were no neg- 
ative comments. I never want to 
forget about James Murray. 1 
l ust want to forget about what 
tappened that night." 




Zimbabwe in trouble 


Cricket 


New Zealand 230-8 dec 
Zimbabwe 82-5 


New Zealand took a firm grip 
on the first Test in Hamilton yes- 
terday, reducing Zim babwe to 
S2 for 5 when stumps were 
pulled early on the third day. 

The hosts declared their fust 
innings just before lunch at 
230 for 8 and their pace bowler 
Chris Cairns then had Zim- 
babwe reeling when bad light, 
followed by rain, ended play sev- 
en minutes into the third session 
of this weather-affected match. 

New Zealand look control af- 
ter the lunch break with Cairns 
taking 3 for 23 in a fierce spell 
of hostile fast bowling. 


(Third cfcy: Zimbabwe won rosJ 

NEW ZEALAND - Rrat tnnbiga 

i Overnight: 154 tar 4| 

N J Astle ibwt Streak 18 

C L Cams c A Rower D Streak 7 

•H K Ge/mon c Cart -ye b Otonei -24 

ON Patel cOton&bPSVang .31 

G R Irwmg? retired hixt 4 

R J Kennedy not out 2 

G t Aden not out ...0 

Extras Mb! lMwl nt&li 37 

Total (It » 8 dec. 80 overs) -230 

Falk 1C 2-67 3- US- 4 143 5-160 6-164 
7-216 8-226. 

PowUnit Sneak 25-7-52-4; B Strang 24 -It - 
51-0: Brandes 15-3-46- L’ Otonga ld-C-65- 
1: P Strang 2-1-1-1 

ZIMBABWE - first Innings 

G S Ftoww* D Cairns 5 

S V Car*S)e c fermon t> Com 4 

ADR Campbell c Aste b Afion 5 

D L Houghton iDw Cams ....31 

•fA Bower c Spearman t* Kennedy 6 

G J Whmai rue out 9 

H H Streak not out. .... 15 

extras tbl nb5 all 7 

Total (lor 5, 30.4 overs) — 82 


FaA: 1-8 2 13 3-21 4-41 5-56. 

To tab PA Strang. B Strang. E Biandes. H 
ROtonga. 

Bowling do date): Cams 12.4-4-23 3: Al- 
lot! 9-2- 29-1: Kennedy 7-2-18-1. Tv«se 
2-0- 11-0. 


Large challenge to 
Dunwoody and Man 


Racing 

JOHN COBB 

One Man max- seem like a “good 
thing" for the Cheltenham Gold 
Cup' after his emphatic King 
George uin. but there are plen- 
ty of Trainers still willing to pit 
their horses against him. 'Entries 
for the race, published yesterday. 
>innJ at 38. ihe third highest en- 
:r\ in eight years, and include 
such, unlikely candidates as the 
tailcd-off favourite in 1992. 
Car- ill s Hill, and the novice St 
Mel I ion Fairway. 

Richard Dunwoody will now 
keep the ride on One Man un- 
til the end of the season after 
discussions between the horse's 
owner, John Hales, and the 
trainer Gordon Richards. 


.Arch .Angel's disqualification 
from first place in the last Jack- 
pot race at Southwell yesterday 
cost one punter a share of the 
biggest pool for nearly a year. 

The Tote's spokesman, Ge- 
offrey Webster, said: “Coming 
to the last race there was £1.60 
going on to Ihe favourite. Peo- 
ple Direct, and lOp on Mutec 


Hales said: “This will be One 
Man’s first Gold Cup and Gor- 
don and I agree that it would be 
wise to retain the services of 
Richard Dunwoody. whose ex- 
perience in the race* could prove 
invaluable. It is now possible that 


RICHARD EDMONDSON 
NAP: General Wolfe 
(Carlisle Z30) 

NB: Digpast 
(Ungfield 3J.5) 


One Man may not have a race 
prior lo the Festival as Gordon 
has been offered the facilities of 
some of the northern courses to 
help in One Man's preparation. 
Should One Man have a race, 
the most likely venue would be 
Cheltenham on 27 January." 


and Ajch .Angel. If Arch Angel 
had not been disqualified, aTote 
Direct betting-shop customer 
would have collected £14,069. 

“As it is, £198.162 is carried 
over lo Carlisle. This is the 
biggest pool since it built up dur- 
ing last year’s Cheltenham Fes- 
tival anti ended up at £922.827 
at Exeter on 23 March." 


Tony Dobbin- w ho was re- 
placed’ by Dunwoody for the 
King Georgs, musi now hope 
that he will be able to partner 
Unguided Missile, another chas- 
er from Richards's stable en- 
tered for the Gold Cup. 

"I halt expected this lo hap- 
pen." Dobbin said, “but I am 
still very disappointed. I defi- 
nitely think he will win the 
Gold* Cup. I just hope the horse 
is around longer than Richard 
Dunwoody." 

A surprising absentee from 
the entries is last season's King 
George winner. Akan. Francois 
Doumen. successful with The 
Fellow, has Val D' Alene as his 
sole representaiixe. The Unit- 
ed States champion. Lonesome 
Glory, due to run in the Peter 
Marsh Chase on Saturday, has 
also earned an entry. 

Tote Chetteflbam Gold Cup li’.'*-? :En- 
tries Bars. Sarx* Se.-<. 5s^z~. Sra-. 3re‘. 
Gale. Caere na-e. Car.-, s 1 -- . Cc^r- 
raSe Beoer. C*eec Sw-as, Zm Fyr. £a rr 
Sumrrr. rfaS-T-g S:?€ . Pyert Ms. Ga'*-- 
A Rus^-. 3ra,s. '.-ze-z: Ca.‘. -:-2- 
rat, ILng c r. . -e Ga-es. L*a C* A Izti. 
L&ncsonv got,, en is \tat- 

•jet Basar.. vase- Oas. Very Gae 
nehor**. Vtrasc Sr.u. Vj%r,T C_re. 
Muaffs. Cne Ur, C-er. D r-a -v- 

tea. St Me:ar. ?*-«.. Sr. aa>. i“ja- 
ea V-3S-S. «• C'Ane. .vafcx. tv* •fixer. 
Tote: 13-6 O-e Var. 9-1 Vaster Os^. 

1 Di it*-. F-.er. 14-1 3s.". 3. law-. Vra eu- 
Ifi Cure. 16-1 STK 

Cant T< One Vr*. 31 ins. 1C- 
1 OrK- Fyer. 12 ■: .‘ccs.—-. 14-1 or*-*. 


Angel’s deserts punter 


UNGFIELD 

HYPERION 

US Distant Dynasty 1.45 Bells Of Holland 
2SS EHy Fleetfoot (nb) 2AS Awasha 3 .15 Dig- 
past 3.45 Scenicris 


GOtXG: Aundant. 

STALLS: 5 f 4. ln> - .nusxk*. runairtkrr - insak*). 

DRAW ADVANTAGE: Low for =4. 

■ Lui;..remd, rJi^rp course (Eriuaniuk burtaccl. 

■ <\.ur*- c* SE i.f uurn un BJiUK. Ungfield *auon (sen-cd b>- 

V ici-.*rfci i ecurw. ADMISSION: .Ml enrJnsunw S9. 

C.XJS PARK: «”luli SI: remamdiT fice. 


SIS 


RACMQ 

CHANT®. 


UNKERKD FIRST TIME: AwBaho (—.-I” I- _ 

TVNEKS LN THE LAST SEVEN DATS: Sovereign Prince 

hv/V 'Mi SfciWfdJv. 

jNi^DfSTANCE RrNNERS: Miss Offset » WTuii s 
re Verdict i- ISi. Doobte-O-Sevea 

pomuor i-'J.-l. - ' i luft been wn» -70 finks hv M 
Jj-.vn.-. irum Midilkhum S'unh VorfcshLre. 


r ^-a'c l RYDE APPRENTICE HANDICAP (CLASS R 

J - AO ! £ 3,700 added 5 f 


; iXbli araR0acr(13> icoi R Baa-nan T 3 3 

3 MMF7W«(29MCOjRr J o«4 99 JJQrTOB** 

3 13KO iAAZtH 13301 K) V Vs£&r* 653 ... .-A Eddery S] . 
r ajmc: DisniffinNfl^isjOTSft^oPO-ew^w^s 

t J3 TS-EdM (41) ICO) Priori 6 S 0 B * rt 6 

7 CHEEKY CHAT’PT f6) (Q>) IBF) D Cr-SHV 35 

. r rBCftffV O 

3 R0w’n«(41/ tpf? 5 S 

-Bdccmed- . 

BETTOB: 3-1 CM Cnapw. 7S Super tedqf. 9-2 Mu OpresSj- * 

1 HsfT lews, 13-2 TwsOnm. 8-1 Srb» Canto. 12-1 

l - a '- jlEl VENTNOR SELLWG STAKES (CLASS G) 
i^-**^*} £ 3,250 added 3 YO 7 f 

rr.s :? beus or wua» ffl on v- n o 

6 CONVENT 0£St 114) ^ ^ , -PP»W^S 
vUiK- JOSS OfT SET ji2 4J (Of V x-.«r - 

^■£€.5 WfiieilBIIttSSpiC!. ^ = C r 

quHNres»ii3i6«-voo ... 

WEiaiMBlHffl»f=.'oS6 C'taa® 7 

N iJjm'I Iinj « 

3ETTWB; -.13 Of 7 2 CoW«iT ^ 

t ifarie weess.S-1 WeftA htdod?. 22-2 RafftfaB- ^ 

YAfSaOUTH CLAIMING STAKES (( 3 -ASS £} 
£ 4.500 added lm 5 f 

hntom -m s :i- •' 3?;-. 

cross law ^ v -'- J :v. 
wjurs n= vanwT i « v 


4 CC23vi- aUME«fl(32)6LVx.-5 = 3- TArfdey(7>9 

5 ^co-i ansa cuujr.va 692 MTeetca? 

6 55 nLBEBO«WiS)?. V_sr 5?: PHeCaCeI3)8 

7 60060)- R*a©0WWAlK(297)(q:Ci.-^f ?: IQaanS 

S 35563C- ENDlESSBWWSYI32)C^=r-3: DEg?»2 

9 01-3»€ aiyR£EraXir(2fl)3‘-'ier='4£c fiBasdKffd 

10 ^64620 jOBBBTSmOi£(3)2:.-Sm-ZZ TWEansl 

-UdBGtmd- 

BEtTWG: SSIMitfsTte VenkO. 7-2 Oddfana. 5-3 Doreoa. 6-1 EDj (He- 
foot 7-2 Oas* TA 5-1 M Me MB. 29-2 llabbew Wafc. 12-1 otters 


2.45 


COWES MAHJEN STAKES (CLASS D) 
£ 5,450 added 6 f 


1 00- HMWS0NaW)-V.are; = 7 Cacrij Morris 5 

2 OX)- OULTOPHOfSE PC4) C -87 MTeritaa 12 

3 000325 0ESrarW0HtpS:?=»-3“ I®*wi3 

4 306 anBascri2us.'vr- : ^s=e-3: aRawariA 

5 REAL 3 £— r ^ : f Weaver X 

6 C TaME0SB(43D7.C5r-ar-3" — £axna OGonnai 9 

7 QGOOOC ASTRQKK (ID S ■= -- 2 ABcOottia 

8 £535-22 KKASBA (UT, l.’^s -32 RCoctoaaeX 

9 00 CC 50 - IttKBX WG B-ffW 11221 -• ~~ 4 51 

- G Carter 4 

10 [XSSir-O-^VEN V 3 5; Twaanslfl 

11 0- SBlIjSWCTS’.'.r^-sSir 1 Tate 7 

IT 0C2- fMMOS7{3aS.-Urv Ctostorfi 

1? CO- fltlSDWSDMCERO»-V.r^*i?= NASaiesU 

1- 0- WRItBWIO»aE(74:r:A-. 2s: Vlada 

-14detiared- 

ffimNG: 9-» Jteasta. 5-2 Famoat. 6-X BaL 8-1 Deaae<We«ea. 10- 
1 ABstare Danes. Hottera Urade. 12-1 Oesot Water. 14-Xctfwra 


( O 1 ' g l NEWPORT HANDICAP (CLASS EJ £4500 
added Oxn 2f 

1 003002 O0H»ST (Ml ;Q = C Su. .v : liC SSaadersfi 

: iixoi- Aunarataasi nr .or. . , Er J '.'.a it-.s - 3 - — 

DGeflfiafS:! 

3 222S-0 ffilD OFMBOS (ID. fC« “T. " 

4 Wire jBM^EPoaa^rcr ; - ; 5 neans 

5 jlSMe- NDB^fSTOE'SSI .'. Vjisr-rS G Carter 2 

* lCri -3 TOTAL R*CH £2 |CD' - r “ - r 15 3535*3 

-6dadan£- 

BETIK& 7-4 ngaSt 5-2 Aa mdax a n . 4-lHeti Of V'*r. 7-1 T=£ri Rsei, 

15-2 MCU ftree*. W1 Wde Nepane 


a - g t SHANKLIN HANDICAP (CLASS Dj £ 5,450 

added 3YD lm 

; C AWUCiiHCilSr 7v.-ra 3' K7efcen=3 

w-r 2iU20Si4 $3, 7 Un 5 ' R Core S 

3 Jr OVBLSS 3Z- P r : C Carter 6 

1 e>:C-22 RflM,3) :. V^55- Jearftoeelepse 

2 JlPWnEiI5i5SS(Wa^4; ivJ -oF ■ i — 

;FEg2fl ? 

4 CZTJC.-Z 30M«»iT'iT) V,vrr- =15 JSswrl 

- n-» -T SC PflCBB tU. - -J .-rtreac : — ..... — JiQddea 

- SRHbto P9PCE 3: *■ i 11 as. ■ 

S3r»*.a 

-Sdectei- 

SSniKu: 11-4 Dcedct. 7-2 aaase,9-i Raw. 5-lSewie^Pcce 5- 
: a-artsHfis AiT=a2. 13-2 Dcraeesa. 1M Stes 


CARLISLE 

HYPERION 

1-00 Lothian Commodore 3 jD 0 Golden Hello 

L 30 The Grey Monk 330 Doxford Hut 

200 Santa Concerto 400 Sansool 

230 GENERAL WOLFE (nap) 

GOING: Gccd if>irtd in Sni ft in pbn^i. 

■ ttrtl.i la.-id j-iJuJiiing rvurs.- Run-m of '.’iiOrds. 

■ i'.i-jme is ) oi ii«iun! Duntir nul Jw nisa ot joiminn 42 nf M6. Bu» reniLV 

from r jrit>!<- which is 2m jwaj - - ADMISSION: '7!uhSI2fOAP»* uiyk-r-jlsSOi; 

Tar«-!s.Jl- SB lO.MS & undid’-- Js CAR PARK: On rails Stf: remainder frtv. 


SIS 


RAONG I 

CHiwaj 


■ LEADING TRAINERS WITH BLANTRS: G Richards — 2fi winnen. frum 1 78 mu- 
res gnus a •wo?*' rain of Ui.J'o und a lo&s. lo n i i lc-.v) .-Aako of X-18.78: Mrs M to- 
etey— Hnvinnen, S( runners, 2S. !••». -EJ.! «-<; M Hammond — 1 7 winners. HC runncfs, 

i.Ah: C Parker— U siiuv.T*. ! !•' mnrsers. -3:0.40. 

■ LEADING JOCKEYS: P Niven — :J1 miunss. 1 15 rides. 27.7%, +S6 17: B Surrey 

— i» w-meis K,7 mLa. ■S HW A Dobbin — 16 winners, y 1 rides. IT.i’Au, 

31 Dwywr — 1 4 winners. 7»i nifcs. -S 16.90. 

WINNERS IX THE LAST SEVEN DATS: NuW. 

LONG-DISTANCE RLAAEBS: Amazon Express il-Cxiitus been sera 273 inUes bj P EViwoi 
frcmHaic^TdatSi tn’f-sL General Wotfe i i-iri, has been sax JW mili.-shjrTFiit«crfnjin 
Uidaav. Shrearrjre 


Tool 

NWORTH NOVICE HURDLE (CLASS E) (DIV 1 ) £ 3^00 added 
2 m If Penalty Value £2398 

. 




- 




i 

00 

RH 1 BALLY BOY f 49 | ip.srsic Pamersfo' ; H Jatetpt 6 11 5 _ 

MrCBoaner(S) 
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NORDON QUM.BI llfi) •the SCO rtficr, PbOtrstW! E Aistre A 10 7 Pfftra 

raw «wos <usaj j;ons- id r jrtfayer 

K»UPD 0 Uy^ 5 *-.: JJ07teL4iO2 _._ARodia( 3 ) 


-14 declared - 

BETTING: 5-2 LnUdap Cofranodore. 3-1 Snfoiiig Edge. 4-1 Joels Cress. 11-2 fOtoafly Boy, 6-1 Tha 
Hearts, 10-2 Hay Up OoR)-, 12-1 RodfeO* Caslte, 14-1 General Jtodxi, 2W1 ettere 
099S '.•r.r-.-Si 6 11 2 J “uAe 23-1 \Uri S Bcmah 13 -an 
FORM GUIDE 

Tar. r<jba.r. res, nav^ missed nr. 10 Return Durmooay on the One Man nde bur ne 
rta’tti me carf frere or JOCKS CROSS orer the Dunu.voay partneteC Itxhtm 
Commodore 9>e sa t* Grevsroie >artL On fits breeding. Lnffnan Comrnodore should 

core era r.s cv.r uhen pm funner because rw tm trotner Lotman Pda won ai 
nuj-a-uJ-j-nan seme hu stai.mg chase v.ms lor Lsn Lunga Jocks Cross jumps hurdles 
tore ."ISI :.-ie after r.w fire bumper runs here a&hfei decent sorts m Dtrtci Route and 
Vagslac He s also cn rerat grojiid '.ocay and Dree. Route's hurdles wn last woeL s a 
ponre- ;p --s ^arce. Stiinlag Edge r.-as modes: on the revel but a game tinner from 
swe emaa Da.v-i Misson cn hs hurdles debut a: v.’etnartjy. wen heanen a Cheltenham 
ara f^.-.c 2 s’. i e s-ce. ne holds a more araous chance m tfus league and ihe stable is in 
ff-e fj— IGBbaBy Boy. a naff- writer ;o wnnmg chaser One More Oream, has played a 
c^rr-ne-r. par. m two bumpers, '.tfve General itebo has | 0 *ned Ferdy MirptA - ahex Qua 
•r'Xssz Votings in Irttana n August. JCW:0 O'Neill nxts two newcomers. Trra 
Hermits, a iMrj'e winner for Robert Amsaong but a modest sor. last summer, and Key 
Up DoBy. a seue-> ‘^’tor^ n-nner tor Jad> Berry an 1 related So a hunfles • nnner. 
Setecboee JOCVS CROSS 


pj Qftj HADRIAN'S WALL NOVICE CHASE (CLASS E) £4300 
i 4 - 0 " added 3m Penalty Value £3321 

1 -131-11 7HEOE7MOIW (54) 1C) 'AKa' Duff- G fcsttxci? 12 1 ADoSrita 

2 515L6- ESiauz QES) i- U Tfvxrscn: A Tfcarsx 12 11 3 .DParirerO) 

3 30C- BUSKWGALWCf242)3ar4evrinrjrLix?f';ru3 — D J KaeOMgb (5) 

- Pn-M OULE ROMRD5 (31) 'tterac trdenscrz L9f firs L VAhamson 9 11 3 _JS HefWI 

5 CUSH SWREME PdWrt Open F llsph 7 11 3 ..P Cartany 

E in=-m DORLM CASIIE (61 't.'rsOC l LrgOo 11 3 .TReed 

7 E3il?-6 CO SRiy (6) rtT^api u-«ac! B 3sar. 10 U 3 B HridagCS) 

e >1-P0 lAUD6H5QUAIC(6)'f.t.-5r0CDuniTDLn5U3 B Storey 

3 *1=42 «BCTJACW0N(ldJ49)mn£to3ar.Siif. , .Kir?r«9U3 RCartBy 

1G TUDOS miow (27) itm v.acei j ivae 7 U 3 — -A 5 SodUi 

11:152-13- VULPtN DE UUJGSE IFHJ (427) ?2w«v Vrs 5 SsmaS 9 U. 3 1 Burke 

11 ar-Pa YOUNG MfflUSR (39) (BF) J(M> A Ckwti V.x J S xxm 7 11 3 M Dwyer 

13 ys=<? GOD Fssmt (1U ‘Corto L=. 5 7 LO 12 P Supple 

1C SAGARO BELLE (6) -A Cron A C.W. 10 10 12 PWxggM 

-Mdedared- 

gTTTNQ: 4-6 The 6rey Hoafc. 7-1 Vulfrh Pe tar^re. 6-1 Tudor FaJow. Tnaag CAXrBnrr. 1S-1 Cftalie 
RkbBds, Go Sffljr. OorUr. Castfe. 20-1 atbere 
J33& Era* 3-xa’Mr S U 3 P iwn 6-1 >’Jn IS 1- ran 

FORM GUIDE 

IRE GREY MONK, one o! me most evting jumpers m tf»e north, csnrwr be opjnsed 
*.«•. v.nr Ce double penany for wms at Art and on this course. The 13b concession can 
=e orasnee acne ittn ine oppasUxxn bemg ho ffes shakes and hfs fronr-runnmg. boW 
rjrz- n£ s7/e s“24JC see them off wtji icto e-ffcuir,- a: tfxs 6ra attempc at three rules. 
Yourg DubOnef migm bate g.\en Ue Otecior a race had ne not fa»en ai the lasi a: 
f a>#z 2 £& u-i nihembe'. Iris v.mrung porreet has snoe flopped el Doncaster dui snoitfd 
~2se :-e frar-e today. Ooribt Castle canno: be tuaeo after faring at Kdso. but tkefy 
esa-de-s an? L-ih zorrji' Coat Supreme and Mrs Bramairs Vtrtpla tte Laugare. 
Selecrioir “HE GREY fJOTJh 


fo7\Al NAMDRTH NOVICE HURDLE (CLASS E} (DIV I) £3300 added 
2 m If Penalty Value £2384 

1 7 ARWt^rUSlU(3»'tf?rfJVa3crt MrSSwta 

2 O'J CHB£Y 1AD (27) ■; 3 Vasr- ~a.-£. jc, G F.rari 5 115 A Dobtoa 

I :--JJ DOMHONKacpa BttarOqgO) 

4 :~2 : 3 OOMPffiS rks (33! •r.*-s imy Car.-^oni C = ■ arra.- 7 11 5 U Sreeoan 

f 2 eEWGAKEOT CcrtritergDV^CaUS-. -DJHcRatl 

: :-5c jA3MlOOT(*rJ 3 5j-r-.,DMS'51l3 LWjwr 

UARSLE MAN C.' 6 Ur St GreriBy 

3 C NOCSA SOM) (3U V”S J r LUptlli Tltoed 

v Zll\ SANTA CONCERTO (297) jcr.'. Coc t ~ 11 a PPenett 

U r ZL300N (13A1 BO) . T'rf ' 5 11 5 II Dwyer 

II CL«RA5Sll A c lrj~ar ;Z-aror.?HC _B Storey 

12 -iiX a=A3tR¥l£CK (6; 6 •?--£ <<x,-r ' 11 0 R Murphy (7) 

n- TSSSCrmUT ?V--B£iSU3 SCeKtm 

;s eiWERDAtE Z*f 3 C-". C-’S i-.T 4 1C 2 _ . R Jetan 01 

- 1 * doctored - 

ESTTN 1 3-4 Sacta Ccaetrta, 9-2 Zfdxwa, 6-1 itaurin Beg, 7-1 Barbie Ubb. 8-1 Attworid. 10- 
IBbmX- 5 - 12-l6*ers 
1BS5. r* 

FORM GUIDE 

; i — r —c 5.W - ZuOood o*Te- -■ s S3>.-g on f«h n> emonet in Cfjet a: 
-it - 2 rzrr«r, ;2C3, sr-d 7j O’-rj-so tra,neo gelding bar. to te 
•Sjfiil ; - —S T.-ce W SANTA CONCERTO S cecp.H rsang r..s t-rv 

s--'? ’fair iartj Careen xz: maigj r., rs- r-es locul or he mprtcsud tfsfin 
za 2 Ve --.Ter *.v. dl his jyuj Cumpe- err. 


Zuboon Mil tove to soy wen id beet htn. Cailey Lad showed nothing on three ons last 
season but this stoutly bred chasing sort merit just be the son 10 do better, while 
Dominos Ring has shewn some abttty and wiB be a* the finer tor a recent third 10 
tsmeno at Towcester. Jabamot has given s^ts of better to come but n mould be safer to 
see this ex-Mchae! Smuts horse confirm me promjse before riding with tom. Se l e ction: 
SANTA CONCERTO 


230 


HAYTON HANDICAP CHASE (CLASS B) £10300 added 3 m 
Penalty Value £ 7,185 


1 FU/FD WND FORCE (36) (C}{D)|J NGMomjnJGRctaHb 11 12 h Jtbobbln 

2 131F-55 NORIHAlTO(3S(^(CBRtnri6oriWSiorey lOU2 PCartwry 

3 3114-F6 FRDNT LINE (10) U P McMarusi J J OTtoJ 9 ID 10 HDwyw 

t 1VU-2 GBOALYKHFE|4^raC*)iTheVliW.ngijneiTFasfei7105 _ — RDatwoody 

5 13-JUP6 STRONG SOUND CLU(D)lMrtH Scorn' PCnsescrnigi 9 10 3 RSuppto 

b 231F-U1 UE DETECTOR (49) (D) ift^nenc Anoertsr Green C P3->^ 8190-- DParter(3) 

7 1M12-B BCHARDSON (31) fR Ha®as' J FiQGeiaO 9 10 U FUwtryp) 

8 141C4D BAiMy RUBBLE (6) (0 WIMttasi D «Mer» 11 103 RKanSagP) 

9 131105 ADMEN (HQ (33) (Mss K S Bramain Mis S aanai 8 10 0 Mr K Whelm (5) 

-Bdadared- 

Lftwntjm: 10SL True tismtap rtognsz Rehanson 9st 2210. Bane y RuttfW 9S Ito. Aarten 9s lo. 
BETTWtfc 6-4 General Wotfs, 9-2 Us Defector, 61 Front Une, 6-1 Wirt Form, 8-1 Nortftants, Rxhxd- 
son.lD-1 Barney Habbte, 16-1 Strong Souad. 20-1 Arkfen 
1995: Cernei Boy 9 10 0 B Stwey 12-1 (Mrs J D GoncWlfc: 12 ran 
FORM GUIDE 

GENERAL WOLFE rales as another ItKely future star for the Tim Frvser yard after mudd, 
wins at Leicester and Worcester last season. Such was his shuwmg on res reappearance 
at Chepston vmen beaten hatf-a-length by Greenlhi Tare Array mar me handicapper 
nudged h« rabng up an extra 5U>. Beaten s Chepstow because of iad> of a racer.: 
o unhg. General WoMe should reish this true stayers' tract arid Greenrei Tare Aivay vier.t 
dose to land the Midmay Chase a Sanoown nen time oul Nortbants is too good a 
noise lo dismiss cm at nana and he rates a danger after two hurdle runs tres term. He 
promised plenty last term with novice chase w*ts at Haydoo and Ne-.wasSe and he has 
won nera three times over ludles. Richardson was a smitariy promising sort last term 
and he may do better man Ue Detector, who may find tms fast, in ihe ground a bet too 
demanding for him. Front Line stays ad day and has been asked two stiff questions this 
term at Wetherby and Haydock. He won tost season's four-mier at Cheltenham when 
wearing oitnters and s Deck with iheatamttv firs t tone zh is term. 

Selection: GENERAL VTOLFE 


[ 575 nl BRAMPTON HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS B) £7300 added 
2 m If Penalty Value £5409 

1 3iliH» GStDQlHEUD (S) (D) 1G EShoriefi M H Easefo 5 11 10 LW»o 

2 312P-14 HR WOODCOCK (BO) (BF)^ A T>*xj MsM RMfey 11 11 7 P He*a 

3 CKMO? USaW MMCftG (I&i) (6) (Reran MrCt$act>i B risen 7 10 10 BH«ag(3) 

t B12AT2- CAmWBSCUMJD (384) flteinoiic AroBan Green: CFart*r8105 B Storey 

-4 declared - 

BEffMC: 64 Mr Woodcock. 2-1 Golitoa HeBo, 7-2 Urtw Dandng, 4-1 CHtbness Ctood 

199S: Express 6ft 6 10 4 9 Nm»> 6-4 (Mrs M Rw*>) 13 ren 

FORM GUIDE 

Only lour go here with GOLDEN HELLO holding a wrong chance, thou&t Mr Woodcock 
rates a big danger with the stable going so wefl after the freere-up. Winner of three races 
tost season, Golden Heto has some pace about tom and lee lor much ot Vk tnp m the 
VWHam Hal Hutile at Swdtrim on res reappearance. He also ran better than res eighth to 
FnckJey at Wemeroy tor weak suggests and me chances are he wri nave too much 
speed far tres opposition. For the last three seasons Mr woodcock has been met fences 
but he was a smart hurdler on his day and, vmfe ihe trip is really too sharp tor turn, a 
good showing can be ejected. Selection: GOLDEN HELLO 

LANERCOST HANDICAP CHASE (CLASS F) £3350 added 
2 m Penalty Value £ 2,913 

1 C220-32 M0NTRAVE(11) (DStOaxJ PUorCEKft 7 12 10 A Dobbin 

2 123F3J- KANNDABB. (260) (Dj INei McAndiexst NTfitfie 9 11 7 R Dunwoody 

3 F-41212 JUMCML FELD (B) (BF)(ttsEENeotxuiCi MTitWer 7 113 II Dwyer 

4 13306F/ GLAM) GALE (BSfl) Uohn McCune! D Mc&rc 11 11 1 Rfctnrt Goest 

5 2-6S23S (JUST BE MIGtOU. (USAJ (33] (Paul BatSey; P BrsOf, 8 11 D BHm8ng(3t 

6 41-213 ALIDIAC NOWS (57) (BF) (Warerey Ramg B^ea 24i M HarnnKru 7 ID 12 -FMhp 

7 «S2JP CWLL MND (27) IE H DaVyl N SjcrXl 7 10 12 RGMitty 

8 3F1S3-1 STD«rOIWALfB7)£Raym3ndAnc*oo^G»er.CP3rter610U 6 Storey 

9 6W3W WmWASTORMmOi*mI)oyielffilMHarir«nc7l09 Mr C Bauer (3) 

10 233201- RWW0TO6A«(2S5)fDatoMcQr«' OMcCureS ID& Altomtoo 

U 602666 MACCONACHE (12) (U C J Surtsyl M Dxs9 ID 0 N Smith 

12 ©3223 DOWW® HUT &] 0F)AV ttrtuwm Vf 4t»fe»r 12 100 GCahMCH 

-12 declared - 

Mranum wetgrt lCbt True nandfcap we^ms: rdaccarucree 9s 103. DcxLvd Hut 9z im. 

BEntNe 94 Mclal Held, 5-1 Sionny Coral, 7-1 Utatrave, S-l Fanny Old Cares, 10-1 KundabS. 
Port lo A Storm, Atbnac Norats, 12-2 Dozfbnf Not 2S-2 edrera 
1995: The Icnywon 7 10 7 1 %ec 8-1 (L Lurgp. 11 -an 

FORM GUIDE 

MONTRAVE has tooled a decent non-ice and may naw me legs ot Stormy Coral ever 
the trip. Mo mare pleased wn res uweong against The Gray Mors, at Ayr ara i-.as 
cauffit only m the dosing sieges ai Newcastle next time iv-hen a bfanoer r. ne iar 
stopped rem from bearing Five To Seven. He >s burdened with list iChd m axis r^necap 
but looks up to the cash. Stormy Cwai undo be a sn o at Vie ureigfas ••. ve race r.as niv 
further. Despite the lack of recent action, he came in far neav, ma-vet support * a - r. 
Movember and ivas always ®*ig like a xmvxer. Produced lo beat Fora,caen Time j: ire 
final fence, he is asked to do it agan over the haff-m te snener :np. Judicial Field 
couldn't contain Sonsre Mo at hebo las: week arJ Wu as* mai also oe oeypra 7—. 
xxrefe stabtenute Kannd aW s last low wws have been r cfatrera and lack of a “cer- 
rwt may beat fun. even iMh Rchaid Dunwoody on res see. Selection: '.iOfJ7R«VE 


330 


4j00 


MtUDN HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS D) £4300 added 2 m 
At 110 yds Penalty Value £2379 


1 Ul-FUF MLLSTELIIAR (32) (BJ ftovnwr.' U Toc-.-*-S 11 13 — HDumaxxSy 

2 603634 THDUPOffl (CO) (TfernonoAnawm Green CPBM'T 117 D Parte* PI 

3 VZP76 MHZDN EXPRESS (12) TU Uarratp Bown 711 ■: .R Johnson p) 

4 4Ji2-22 ABBOT OF RJRfffiSS (S4) (D) (BF) iacCaxrcisi -jts - U.'_. . _A tktobta 

6 1262-42 FEARLESS WWBffl (104i ttuar. A Oj.-s . Vs V R tej.fi = 19 15 P fawn 

6 I3Q34. DANCING HWLV (L0S81 (H 5 \VMC. R ttjOC 5 10 9 MrSSwfen 

7 0JT0-: DOCKMAST®(54lUDGoajfi VisWLL '^clCo LUftfer 

8 SANSOOL (2601 (COj li v/hsaos. A r.--as5 10 10 7 . ... .UMbteney 

? PLWOO MCHOLAS PLANT fUJ (DJ A*t: V = F3Z--T- 7 10 i .AWBB(7| 

10 323-00 HAREtfS LAW 112) CU-s. Vac: * Krrs|r- 0 5rT 9 10 3 JA Brennan 

11 63XMH MlAADffJSAJpsjW'lKeOTac* -.J\jdr-6193 E Cafli^SDi i5i 

-Udecind- 

BETntG: 3-lFsartoss Wonder, 7-2 Abbot Of Ftoaess. S-l Trump. 8-1 Amaion Express, Buai Dock- 
master. 10-1 WHh Totoiar. 12-1 others 
1999: -iarscoi 9UQM Motanev 7-1 it. KTaiori. 11 rar 
FORMGUffiE 

TRUMP retumea io h® useful form of las: season vrer a ezsa -rc-c -_r V-’iage Pe naeer 
ana Cire 5i Easeb, at Kelso m No.-era* r .vih Nicholas Plant a err v.?, m;i t. - 
and now Stti better off. Trump was 10 itr.gms bsr. r.a 6re3: Easeov a: H3.-2u:- v-f 
uut Uus is more ha place ilwa wins were trev:ovi^ L , 3~. '.'e C" car c* 3t-‘>r 
Sansool son tnis race tost year fist ftme cut srs •.*« ay sft a sr-u* rj“: "f 
mark. He caught me no: fa.txaiw Oa: Co-u!ure 12 «r*wrs a;> «. *t» '.-s’, 

he can oeirrer «rtn fresn. ntet- a ur-xz. r*a. WBls Tehnar p-ctab, r'-.ft-t. ‘asr.v 
jrutr.d and ne nas been cria^-.j; ;..T. L*.rae -r '-r-jnes xr :k~ r 

nat-thek fanr. bur mis wli w a Bart »f ':*• * *■* .vr; rr z - Abbot Of 
Furness deserves a cnance of torture dj: iiri: - : *-j m -'J fa cj': k ’> s - 

safer, ttule Foariesa Wonder r-ii, rof have ?■* r>.ar. j: .*■ '* ■- ‘. 

rjntficap. Dodunosier a to irss urs terci.-. 7. .< ' fa-r^ z.‘‘ ‘rr i 

arnjfpur :ast emp va»n.-o socons r o ?raar* Vur. 've JH road 'JS i *•. . r 3'Z ' i~. 
M feceni Southwell A'nr.i'-g 'err awsfai w*'«rn i-::' : 2 r;- IV .■ 

L-^ieic. S e lec tion : TRUf.TP 


RESULTS 


FONTWELL 

LIS: 3. JULIARA (A P (AcCoyj 10D30: 
2. Kendal Comber 20-1 ; 3. Perhaps 1-2 
f bv. 11 ran. 12, nk. u Eocarasi. Tote: £3.60: 
£130. £170. £110. Dual Forecast £21.00. 
CSf: £55.08. Too: £4.20. 

145: 1 MISS DISKIN (B PumDi 12-1. 
2- Great Stuff 20 1; 3- Cavina 4-5 fa.'. 10 
ran. 3:.':. 30. 'R BucMen. Tmk £12.40: 
£2.10. £3.60. a. 10. DF: £97 90 CSF: 
£180.38. Trw- £61.00. 

2-35: 1 HAG'S WAY fM A ftD&ra l; 9- 
2: 2- Sugar Hffl 15-2: 3. Policemans Pride 
6-1 10 ran. 7-2 fau Lance Arnistror.g 
2-.. OSl. -J Ec.-rartfci. Tote: £6.00' £1.90. 
£100. 0.90 OF. £23 1C-. CSF. £36. 71 Tnc; 
£3800 

2.45: 1 NA2ZARO ‘BCurx-Koe/. 9- 4 fa.' 
2. Annio Chflooe 14-1 3. Andros Prince 
12-1 11 ran. 14. 10. AVG f.’ Turner). Tofe: 
£2.30: £1.50. U 40. £3.90. Ojji Fwecftr* 
£1630 CSF: £3105 TncaSL £29032. Tic: 
£209.90. 

315: 1 SUPREME LADY U F T«e. • 7 4 
ra.~. 2. Oatte Rose 331; 3. Miss BreckneD 
121. lflran.6.1 . •JUssHKmtr.:i Tote: 
£2.60: £1.40. £6.40. £2.30. DF. £4940 
CSF: £57 23. Tr*- £97.10. 

3.45: 1 SUVERFORT LAD |!,1 A FCfie* 
atfi 9-4: 2. Teatrader 10-1: 3L Rivers End 
20-1. 8 ran. 8 - 1 1 !«. Superior Risk. 20. disc 
- Casey). Tote: £3.30: U90. £110. 
£2.40. OF: £9.60. CSF: £23.56. Tn 0 : 
£17 20. '.ion Runrey. Thefounwr.LSvatfitr. 

4JS: 1 FRESH CHOICE 'DO'SuV.ar-i 10- 
1 2. Le Qiono 201: 3. Northern VUage 
9-1 17 raa U -4 fav Time For A fVw 5y 
11. 2. R Roiuej. Tote: £9.80: £2 90. 
£230. £2.70. £4.10. Df: £189.50 CSf. 
£195 93. Trtcas. 0,734.93. Tno- £802.7* 
Placepot £44.20. Quadpot: £17.90. 
Place 6: £50.57. Place 5: £44.09 

SOUTHWELL 

105: 1 BENJAMINS LAW -J Qurri 7-r. 
far. 2. Utac Rain 6-1: 3. Tha Mestral 20- 
1 . 10 ran. 5. 3- U ftsienng). Tote: £320: 
£120. £3.60. £6.30. DF: £6.90. CSF: 
£lL69.Tncaa: £137.26. Tno: £3430. 

13S: 1 ADAMMLDO >R H**n 1 12- 1 2. 
ParMVe9-2.it tar. 3. Alpine Storm B-l IS 
ran. 9- 2 p fat Thatsner's Era. 2. 2 y. . U Panras > 
Tote: £15.10. £3.80. £100. £3.80. DF: 
£47.70. CSF- £67 56. Tncast: £436.03 Tno. 
£120.10 NR- tftooctards Lad Too. 

2.05: 1 BERGE 'Emma O'Gonriar-r 2-1: 
2- Pine RUge Lad 5-2: 3. Spencer's Re- 
venge 7-4 fa/ Bran. 2 ;:. 1. ffif OliarTrA- ■. 
TotK £2,40; £120. £110. £110. DF. £450. 
CSF: £7.40. 

2-35: 1 GREY AGAIN iC Teaguei 10-1. 
2. Carol Again 7-1 3. Tonka 11-2. 9 ran. 
6-4 la. SjtjSs (Attn, -fa . 6. IS Bwrrg> Tola: 
£15.80: £230. £170. £2 .00. DF: £16.70. 
CSF: £7348. Treaa £39172. Tib: £13430. 

3.05: 1 SUPER BENZ >C Taaguei 3-1: 2. 
Awesome Venture 9-1; 3. Cretan GW e- 
1 U ran. 5-1 fav Encore M'Laay. r*. rc. ! 
Eyre:. Tote: £6.60: £2.70, £23 0. £2.50. Dr: 
£23 60 CSF- £72.70. Tncast £426.03 Tee. 
£3620. 

135: 1 PANAMA UVE n VJi ion. 26-1. 
2. Arch Angel 64; 3. People Direct £-4 

8 ran. r*. <M Jcn'.v:an>. Tote: 111 40. 
£2.30. £1.10. £L1C>. DF: £47 80 CSF 
£40.07. After a sttxarcs' -vr a-.- 
gei. .-.►•o v.ras first say t-re post, /.as z&xs 
secwi Panama Jure *as zmre-teri :c Vsr 

4.05: 1 KINGCHIP BOY 0 tes> 5 1: 2. 
Snake Pfcyren'i l; 3. Koralamabo 5-2 la. 

9 ran. 5. if-' P.rarc Tote: ££..90. £2 -Jj. 
L2.7C. £1.60. D r : £24.&j CS? £3£.39.T'- 
C35L £37.72 T'lO. £21 26. 

Jackpot: ,-.k-.-.wi <ski c‘ £108.162 65 a - - 
-iz far/.a- c ;o Candle ruda, - 
Ptacepot £18 4U QuadpoL- £23 60. 
Place & ££1.11. Place S: £36 C9. 

SEDGEFIELD 

12.55: 1SEPVICTA -Pfir/rr.i 9-12. Buy- 
ers Dream £■■ 1 3. Rum! f.ers lac. 10 ran. 
6 . 7 v« y R?.iuv, . Tote: EII.iXj: £210. 
£1.20. £110 C r - £16 90. C£F £5i 56 7-f 
£19.22 

Ptacepoc £1 10. Place 6: £1.12 
■ The remainder of the meet- 
ing hus abjndoned due to fog. 


V THE INDEPENDENT 

Horse Racing 


Results 8839 -111 171 
Commentary 0839 - 111 175 


«S® . I H .-f'r -T- .11 

>r :lc=; ras 

: *r 7=r rza ut2 ^to isi. 




FULL RESULTS SERVIC 

080 1-1 68-1 A) 


I I I IJ H 


CARLISLE jlflll 
UNGFIELD 102 


201 * 30 ! 

202;® 

G’HOUHDsmimm 
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sport 


THE INDEPENDENT • TUESDAY lfi JA NUAR>j^ 


If Carling reads between the lines of what Rowell has been saying 
from the South Africa game onwards, he must be a worried man 


9 


This is the best week of the rugby 
year - the few days leading up to the 
Five Nations. After all it is not of- 
ten that grown men in pubs and 
clubs can get away with a breathless 
discussion about the shape of Paul 
Grayson’s thi ghs, i$ it? 

Along with the new stand-off’s 
upper legs (are they chunky enough 
for the demands of international 
rugby?), we have the questions of 
Matthew Dawson’s wrists (strong 
enough for a quicker service than 
Kyran Bracken?) and Roiy Un- 
derwood's heart fU it still in the 
game?) 

Butthis year, instead of wonder- 
ing only which players will go 
through the routine of slaughtering 
the rest of Europe, the En gland sup- 
porter has a couple of extra prob- 
lems to chew over - he (or she) is 


in a state of utter confusion about 
his team, and he is Dot used to iL 

It seems such a long time since he 
has felt like this (actually it is only 
about eight years) that it is raising 
the ghosts of the bad old days - the 
ones when David Duckham would 
wait a whole season for a single pass, 
and when no En glishman could 
look a Welshman calmly in the eye. 

Here we are, Eve days from go- 
ing to the awesome Pare des Princes 
to play a French side who have just 
stood toe- to- toe with the All Blacks 
and we have a new back row, two vir- 
tual novices at half-back, another at 
hooker, the best serammager play- 
ing out of position and total mystery 
about what England are going to do 
with the ball - at least we do know 
that the Martins Bayfield and John- 
son will win it It is not. you may be 


sure, the preparation which has 
served so weD in Paris in recent years. 

There are two questions this rais- 
es ^ - has Jack Rowell gone completely 
potty? And, despite those years of 
unprecedented glory, is WiD Carling 
die right man to take and execute tao- 
tical decisions on the Geld? 

Rowell’s defence is relatively 
straightforward. He says that he in- 
herited a settled, if slightly ageing, 
England side less than two years be- 
fore a World Cup, made the prag- 
matic decision to keep it together for 
the World Cup campaign, and as a 
result was not able to effect the 
changes he wanted at the pace he 
wanted - he has had to do it all at 
once. Which is perfect common 
sense, and would be fine if it were 
the whole story. 

It is, however, absolutely 110 jus - 



HUGH BATESON 


on rugby 

tification for saying one day Mike 
Catt was the stand-off he wanted to 
structure England's game (pre South 
Africa) and the neat saying be had 
been completely wrong and that 
Grayson was the answer. And it is 


no jnstifieatibnfor saying that Eng- 
land needed a genuine open-side hi - 
Andy Robinson one day (pie South 
Afrfca),and gpingbackoa that with 
a new-boy in the position in 
Lawrence Dallaglio the nexL-AH that 
shill y-shallying does is 'betray an 
uncertainty of judgement in the 
fiistplace. 

That uncertainty has; naturally, 
wanned its way on to the pitch where 
England appeared hesitant, 'inept 
and directionless in their autumn 
games. Their ability to run the ball 
from the wrong places .info the 
wrong places, particularly against 
Western Samoa, was truly shocking 
and the captain has lo take some re- 
sponsibility. 

If Calling has been happy with the 
way the midfield (his area of oper- 
ation and expertise, remember) has 


been continually dogged up with 
back-row forwards slowing the ball 
down, then he does not have the nec- 
essary vision, for the job. If he has 
not been, and either did not or could 
not prevent it, then he is not carry- 
ing the necessary clout. The same 
applies to' the pace, with which the 
ball is recycled, and the obsession 
with - taking it into tackles rather than 
keeping it alive. 

• Ptoor Carling, he must have hoped 

that the. dredging of his relationships 

through public scrutiny had just 
about come loan end. But my guess 
is that if England again look 
anaemic on Saturday he will have to 
go through it all once more as his 
relationship both with Rowell and 
with his players will become one of 
the themes of the season. 

If Carling reads between the lines 


of what Rowell has been saying from 
the South Africa game onwards, he 
must be a worried man. All that talk 
. of players’ responsibilities, the dif- 
ference between what is happening 

in training and m a match, about who 

should be running the game on the 
. pitch - it is hardly a vote of confi- 
dence m the captain, is it? 

. It is not as if there is no alterna- 
tive, either in position or character. 
. PhildeGlanvfile plays the sort of in- 
stinctive rugby England should as- 
pire to day-in, day-out alongside 
• Jeremy Guscott, and. with John Hall, 
. been instrumental in persuad- 
ing Bath not just to adopt, but ac- 
tively to embrace it The contrast is 

not a comfprting one, even for 
England’smosl successful captain of 
all time. 

Alan Watkins is on holiday 


FIVE NATIONS COUNTDOWN: England’s search for long-term success could be undermined by a thirst for victory, says Steve Bale 

French to provide 
the acid test 


I t has become commonplace 
at this time of the year to 
demote the worth of the Five 
Nations' Championship be- 
cause of its World Cup context 
but. as those of us enamoured 
of this annual imbroglio keep 
saying, the great contest of the 
home countries and France has 
more, not less, significance 
because of the quadrennial 
rugbyfesL 

Yes, we aD know that England 
and the rest would benefit from, 
and therefore need, greats ex- 
posure to the different rigours 
of confronting the game's 
southern-hemisphere giants, 
and it can certainly be persua- 
sively argued that the champ- 
ionship alone is inadequate. 
On the other hand. Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa 
have now set up their own ver- 
sion so we up at this end of the 
world must have been doing 
something right. 

But however much you argue 
that, being immediately post- 
World Cup, the 1996 Five 
Nations which commences on 
Saturday is the start of the 
road to the next, at the same 
time it stands alone as it does 
eve ly year as the sporting event 
that brightens our winter and 
fills every one of our inter- 
national stadiums. The 10-game 
championship begins with 
France v England in Paris and 
Scotland v Ireland in Dublin 


and by the time it ends on 16 
March more than 600,000 
people mil have watched. 

What with all the stuff we 
constantly hear about rugby 
union's ABC1 viewers, is it any 

1996 Five Nations fixtures 

20 Jan Franca v Ertfand (Far: des Pnroes): 
Ireland v Scotland ILansdowre Road). 

3 Fab England v Wales (TMchetmam); 
Scotland v France (Muravfieklj. 

17 Feb France v Ireland (Rare das Prtnoes): 
Wales v Scotland (CanW Arms Rarld. 

2 Mar inland v Wales (Lsnsdowne RoacQ; 
Scotland vEntfand (MurrayMd). 

IB Mar Engand v Ireland (TMckanham]; 
wares v France (Carttfl Am Pa/*). 

1995 final table 

P W L F A Pts 

England 4 4 0 98 39 8 

Scotland 4 3 1 97 71 I 

Franco 4 2 2 77 70 4 

Ireland 4 1 3 44 83 2 

Wains „4 0 4 43 88 O 

IMS madtc 21 Jan Fiance 21 Watas. 9fc Ire- 
land B England 2a 4 Fab Engand 31 France 10; 
Sondand 26 Ireland 13. IS Fab France 21 Scot- 
land 23; WaMs 9 Ehftand 23. 4 Mar Ireland 7 
franca 25: Scotland 26 MMk 13. fSMar&e- 
land 24 Scotland U; wales 12 belaid 16. 

wonder that Sky - whose pro- 
prietor, Rupert Murdoch, is 
already forking out £366m over 
10 years for southern-hemi- 
sphere rugby - should be pre- 
pared to pay undreamed-of 
sums for the Five Nations tele- 
vision rights? The ante, so we 
are told, was recently upped 
from £175m to £250m. The 
last contract went for less than 
£30ra, and that was a record. 

At a time when rugby insti- 
tutions need all the funds they 
can get to finance the new pro- 
fessionalism which was so un- 


popular with the English rank 
and file at Sunday’s chaotic 
Rugby Football Union general 
meeting in Birmin gham , this is 
an irresistibly attractive offer. 
The RFU, by the way, has said 
it will insist on a territorial 
element In any new contract. 

For now, though, the BBC 
carries on as it has since the year 
dot, and if the rugby is not 
always as good as programme 
producers might desire, the 
sense of occasion and history - 
which rival entrepreneurs such 
as Ross Turnbull would lose for 
ever- will be un diminished. As 
Will Carling, the England cap- 
tain during eight champ- 
ionships, once put it, the Five 
Nations ‘‘has a magic and in- 
tensity all of its own and unless 
you have played in it or watched 
it you don’t understand”. 

This is an implicit rebuke for 
Antipodeans and others who 
have tried to rubbish what goes 
on from January to March, 
though we can be sure the rest 
of the rugby world will be far 
from Carling’s mind come Sat- 
urday. It will have to be. It will 
be the fascination of this game 
and the international season 
that follows to see whether Car- 
ling's leadership can do anything 
to inspire the unusual number 
of younger players in his team. 

Given thM be was always pre- 
viously surrounded by senior - 
in many cases more senior than 



England expects: WB Carffag c e l e br a te s the 1995 Grand Slam but Is now facing the deadest challenge of bis captaincy Photograph: Dylan Martinez/Reuter 


him - lieutenants, this seizure 
of responsibility can be seen as 
the greatest challenge of his 
entire captaincy, and if he fails 
his England days will be 
numbered. 

As for long-term planning, the 
trouble is that no matter how far 
ahead England, or particularly 
Jack Rowell, may be trying to 
look, the only thing that tends 
to matter in the Five Nations is 
winning tbe next match. 

That said, if Laurie Mains’s 


New Zealand of 1995 are any 
example, the 1999 World Cup 
should effectively start here. 
Mains coached the All Blacks 
to what at the time were some 
of the more humiliating defeats 
in their history, but when it 
came to the Wotid Cup proved 
it had been for the greater 
good by developing a te3m who 
ought to have won it. 

Whether the Five Nations are 
willing to be as stoically patient 
is another matter, though the 


England manager did pose the 
question earlier this season 
whether English rugby would 
accept a number of defeats in 
the wider interest. Rowell will 
have his answer if and when 
England lose either in Paris or 
subsequently, and if the reaction 
to the pre-Christmas perfor- 
mances against South Africa 
and Western Samoa is any- 
thing to go by it will probably 
be no. 

Elsewhere we can already see 


a New Zealand-style process 
taking shape. Wales miss out on 
the first championship Saturday 
but the new coach, Kevin 
Bowling, has already given him- 
self a new team by his selection 
to play Italy tonight. Ireland and 
Scotland also have new coaches, 
though the mood in the former 
appears to be considerably 
more optimistic than in the 
latter. Perhaps it was ever thus. 

As ever, however, the 
championship will in essence 


depend on how well France per- 
form, and initially on how far 
they exorcised their demons by 
beating the perfidious English 
in the third-place World Cup 
match in Pretoria. If they have, 
they have the wit, flair, imagi- 
nation and even these days 
common sense - all the things 
to which England endlessly say 
they “aspire’’ - not only to win 
on Saturday but go on to their 
first Grand Chclem in nine 
years. 


Questions of Sport 





£40,000 to be won 

Today we are giving you another sporting chance of an instant win. 

In Saturday's paper, there was a Questions Of Sport mufti -choice scratch card 
which, if you answer three sporting questions correctly, gives you the chance 
of an instant cash prize from £1 to £ 1 , 000 . 

tou don’t have to be an obsessive fan to play - a good general sporting 

knowledge should suffice. But remember, you only get one chance to answer 

each question, so if you are in any doubt, check it out 

The card contains eight games so you can play daily through to Friday 19 

January. 

And as well as the daily instant cash prizes there is a weekly accumulator • 
prize of £5,000. 


HOWTO PLAY 

Today we are playing the section of 
the card dated Tuesday 16 Januaiy. 
Below are three sporting questions, 
each with three possible answers 
coded as A, B and C. Scratch off your 
answer to Question Thirteen, either 
A,B or C in the Q13 column then 
repeat for Q14 and Q15. 

THE QUESTIONS 

Q13 How far Is a half -marathon, 
to ttM» nearest mile? 

A: 10 miles 
B: 13 miles 
C: 15 miles 

Q14 Who is Britain’s most 
successful Olympic rawer? 

A: Steve Redgrave 
B: Matthew Pin sent 
C: Daley Thompson 

Q15 For which team did Ronnie 
Radford score the historic goal 
that knocked Newcastle United 
out of the FA Cup In 1972? 

A: Stockport County 
B: Yeovil Town 
C: Hereford United 

RULES AS PREVIOUSLY 
PUBLISHED 


IMPORTANT 

Scratch off ONE letter only for each 
question. 

If you reveal three identical cash 
amounts on any one section on any 
one day, you win that amount 
After you have played the last game 
on your card, total the cash amounts 
you have revealed. If your total is 
£5,000 you win or share the £5,000 
accumulator prize. 

You could also win today’s instant 
prize of £100 by revealing an 
asterisk. 

HOW TO CLAIM 

IF you have revealed three identical 
cash amounts of £5 or under, DO 
NOT PHONE. Take the claim coupon 
OR a piece of plain paper with your 
name and address on it PLUS the 
relevant section of the card to one of 
the newsagents listed below. 

For prizes over £5, phone 01254 
683666 (Irish Republic 0044 1254 
683666) between 10.30am and 4pm 
Monday to Saturday. 

Participating newsagents: WH Smith, 
John Menzies. Forbuoys, Marti ns/RS 
McColl, Dillons, Gibbs, Macs, 
Supercigs, United News Shops, Star 
News, K Balfour, Eason, GT News, 
Paperchain - Village Store, Paper 
Shop. 

If you have any difficulty redeeming 
your card and coupon for a prize send 
both to: Independent Questions Of 
Sport claims, PO Box 60, Burnley, 
BB10 1SH. 


SOME OF OUR WINNERS SO FAR: 

Marion Wilkinson 

from Leeds, Yorkshire - £1000 

Mary Pattinson 

from Penworthan, Lancashire - £500 
Jeremy Bennallackhart 
from Chiswick, London - £250 
John Hawley 

from Leeds, Yorkshire - £100 
Paul Gamer 

from Bangor, Gwynedd - £50 
Susan Baker 
from London - £25 
Stephen Insley 

from Lancaster; Lancashire - £10 


QUESTIONS OF SPORT 
CLAIM COUPON 



A* 


Tuesday 16 January 1996 
To claim prizes up to £5 

DO NOT PHONE 

Take this coupon to any of the 
participating Newsagents listed who 
will give you your prize instantly. 


NAME ...... 

ADDRESS 


POSTCODE 

TELEPHONE 

lb the Newsagent: Please check 
the card is correct and give the 
reader the value of their prize. Send 
this coupon or details supplied on 
plain paper together with the 
winning card to your head office for 
full redemption. 


Junior dubs appeal for unity 


There are faint sounds of uni- 
ty emerging from beneath the 
rabble of Sunday's Special Gen- 
eral Meeting of the Rugby 
Football Union in Birming- 
ham, which left the game in ap- 
parent disarray and m very real 
danger of bein£ split wide open 
on the professionalism derate. 

Delegates ended up neither 
debating nor voting on the RFU 
Commission report into profes- 
sranalsm, and there is now a pos- 
sibility of the top dubs — a 
minority in the RFU — setting 
off down their own path to the 
paid ranks and leaving the rest 
— the majority of dubs — to 
fend for themselves on the 
bumpy road of amateurism. 

But last night there was a plea 
to the senior dubs from a school- 
teacher, Dave Hiles. He is a life- 
long member of the National 
Association of Schoolmasters 
and Union of Women Teachers 
and it was his intervention which 
forced the RFU to reconvene 
the SGM within six weeks to dis- 
cuss the Commission Report. 

Hiles, who has been secretary 
of Pinner and Grammarians 


Sunday's dissenters are not seeking a 
schism, reports David Llewellyn 


(Middlesex Two) for 19 years, 
said: “I would say to the senior 
clubs that the meeting was not 
conclusive, we did not have time 
to debate tbe 40 points of the 
commission’s report So don’t 
give aknee^eris reaction to it and 
go your own way in the next four 
or five weeks. Wait and see 
what the next meeting decides." 

Hiles, who typifies the w 
roots of the game fry still pi 
rugby at the age of 57, i 
“I fear a schism and I do hot want 
the tail, the junior dubs, wagging 
the dog, the senior dubs. Any- 
way, there is do reverting the way 
they have gone. But after yes- 
terday’s meeting it was suggest- 
ed to me that, since the senior 
chibs have their own organisa- 
tion, then the junior dubs ought 
to have their own as wdL But that 
to me would be the end of every- 
thing. A schism would be dev- 
astating for the game. 

“I bade professionalism. I 
think the game has to move for- 


ward and we have to accept it 
But we have to have the RFU 
back in the driving seat, mak- 
ing the initiatives rather than re- 
sponding to them when they 
come from elsewhere.’’ 

Vic Jenkins, secretary of Ivel 
Barbarians, who play in Som- 
erset Ttvo, echoed Hiles: “I 
wouldn't say there is a strong 
feeling about amateurism and 
professionalism in our club, 
but this is tbe biggest thing that 
has happened to riigfry in the 
last 100 years, and we ail feel 
that dubs should be allowed to 
vote on tbe recommendations 
contained in the report. 

“1 do not foresee a schism in 
the game. I believe there will be 
professionals and amateurs un- 
der the same umbrella. The 
meeting was not about profes- 
sionalism, it was simply about 
democracy. About clubs being 
allowed to vote and having a say 
in their game. There are things 
in the commission report that 


. pie have lo be careful about. 
_ here is a lot of money coming 
into the game and the grassroots 
of rugby must ensure that it is 
looked after." 

There is no anger or indig- 
nation in Tunbridge Wells, either, 
where dub chairman David Cor- 
ry — father of the Bristol back- 
row, Martin — said: “It would 
appear that there are two camps, 
that there would seem to be a 
groundswell for people who 
don’t want thing s to change. Vet 
dearly at the top things have al- 
ready changed and we at Tun- 
bridge Wells certainly think it is 
wrong to put any brake on it at 
this stage. People have suggest- 
ed we go bade to how things 
were, but as far as I am con- 
cerned we don’t have anything 
to go back to." 

Despite his impressions after 
the meeting, Cony is optimistic 
about the outcome. “I would 
hope that both camps could be 
united, because as far as the fu- 
ture of the game is concerned I 
would firmly be of the view that 
the game has to be administered 
by one body and one body only." 


Young Wales begin a game of patience 


If this sounds like a repeating 
reword, it is because every Wiles 
coach says what follows. Yes- 
terday both Kevin Bowring and 
AUan Lewis, ooadi and assistant, 
pleaded for pa t ience when their 
team of infinite promise and in- 
finite inexperience play Italy at 
Cardiff Arms Fade tonight. 

The trouble is that patience, 
whether H be from those who at- 
tend die Arms Park or the Welsh 
Rngjby Union itself in its attitude 
to national coaches, has not 
been a ready virtue. Ask Tony 
Gray, John. Ryan, Ron Waldron 
or Alan Dawes. Or even Alex 
Evans, who went home to Aus- 
tralia thinking the world of 
Welsh rugby’s potential but the 
worst of some of its supporters. 

In keeping with the spirit of 
Bowring’s request, however, if 
ever there was a time for pa- 
tience this is k. Provided a team 
containing five new. caps and a 
list of others with only a hand- 
ful can get through this match 
and then tins season without suf- 


Steve Bale looks at the task lacing the 
Principality against improving Italy tonight 


fering the indignities of various 
recent predecessors, there is 
every prospect of a bright future. 

AlssforWales. it is a big pro- 
viso. The Italians proved them- 
selves only 10 days ago - when 
they scored four tries to one in 
beating Scotland 29-17 in a 


m all but name - to be worthy 
opponents, worthier even than 
the side who caused Whies great 
inconvenience in the Worid Cup 
qualifier in Cardiff 15 months 
ago. The Welsh, held 1-1 in fries, 
were relieved to win 29-19. 

As Bowring is a new coach, 
albeit a professional one, he is 
pleading for patience for him- 
self as much as his team. “IfS go- 
ing to take time,” he said - and 
as he has been appointed for 
four years he perhaps has more 
than some of his forerunners. 
His ambition for “more expan- 


sive, dynamic and expressive" 
nigfry is curiously remhuscent of 
Jack Rowell's with England and 
Bowring has picked a team who 
could hardly play it otherwise. 

Thus a heavy responsibility 
foils on Arwel Thomas. 21. the 
new outside-half carrying the 
Jonathan Dawes millstone to 
bring his backs into play far more 
than is Neil Je nkins ’s wont for 
Whies. if only on the basis that 
as Thomas's place-kicking can- 
not hope to compare whhthe ab- 
sent Jenkins's Whies had better 
get on with scoring some tries. 

Would that it were so simple. 
Tbnight's match is of incalcu- 
lable importance to Italy in 
thefr campaign to turn the Five 
Nations into Six. “We know the" 
subject is under debate,* their 
captain, Massimo Cuttitta, said, 
and if his team act accordingly 
the Welsh youngsters will find 


this taste of Test rugby less 
palatable than they do in th e 
posters advertising the match in 
the Principality. 

Apparently they enjoy “eating 
Italians" but a cautionaiy word 
from Allan Lewis indicates oth- 
erwise. “The gap between Whies 

and Italy is dosing rapidly,” he 

said. “Wfe will see ff it still exists. 
I hope the public realise how big 
a challenge it is going to be for 
these young players. I would 
have been terrified at their age 
but they are aD quite relaxed" " 
And ready to tuck in? 
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mUL STEPHENS 

West Hartlepool have per- 
suaded Cardiff’s Mark Rin» to 
join them as player-coach after 
three months of negotiations 
Ring, 33, who won the last of 
32 caps for Wales against Aus- 
tralia in 1 99 1 . has been pfetvine 
centre this season but is expected 
to appear at outside-half for 
West, one of their problem po- 
sitions *n a troubled campaign 
which, after 10 successive defeats 
Jocks certain to end in relegation! 

Ring signed a registration 
form for West Hartlepool in 
November, then changed his 
mind when Cardiff offered him 

improved terms. But Ring is at- 

v, tracted to the coaching and de- 
v* vetopment opportunities at West 
He hopes to emulate his 
dose friend Paul Turner, who 
■ ; took Sale to promolion in 1 994 
a nd has turned them into an 
■r "attractive and effective First Di- 
vision team, with every chance 
of competing in next autumns 
'Heineken European Cup. 

- West have no game this 
weekend, but Ring will take 

• -charge of the squad as Lhevpre- 
: pare for their Pilkington Cup 
; fifth-round tie against Coven - 
tty **t Brierton Lane on Saiur- 
■; day week. Should West win. 
:1-Rmg will be eligible for the 
£ quarter-finals on 24 February 
" and for league rugby in the re- 
arranged First Division match 
with Bristol on 9 March. 

Rings arrival on a three-year 
contract signals the departure 
, of Bam- Forster after only six , 
> months of a iwo-vear contract 
v as director of rugby. Forster re- i 
i ; placed Bam 1 Taylor, who left af- 
-■ ter an acrimonious dispute 
.. midway through last season. 
Leeds have signed Phil 
Davies, the Llanelli and Whies 
r forward, on a three-year contract 
- as director of rugby. Davies, who 
1 had signed registration forms 
.. with Harlequins, will finish the 
; season at Llanelli. 

Alan Sugar, the Tottenham 
Hotspur FC chairman, is re- 
ported to have had preliminary 
talks about buying a slake in 
Wasps. The dub chairman. Sir Pat 
Lowry, said: “When we have an 
announcement to make it will be 
done in the proper, formal way." 


Derek Pringle on 

the fast bowler's 
outspoken criticism 
Ray Illingworth 

Devon Malcolm is likely to face 
narsh disciplinary reaction after 
accusing Raymond Illingworth, 
the England manager, of de- 
stroying his confidence. 

In a newspaper interview pub- 
t h u . Vesl£ ‘ r day the England 
fast bowler described the current 
lour of South Africa as “the worst 
three months of mv life". Mal- 
colm. who returned' to England 
before the start of the current se- 
nes of one-day internationals, 
claimed he had been continual- 
ly sworn at, picked on and hu- 
miliated by Illingworth, so much 
so that only the support of his 
team-mates had stopped him 
quitting the tour. 

‘-Ml that abusing wus very un- 
fair and no way to treat any- 
body. he was quoted as saying 
in the Daily Express. “I have to 
ask: would this have happened 
if I had been a white bowler?" 

Illingworth spent yesterday 
beside the swimming pool and 
his only comment was: “Tve 
enough on my plate over here 
to worry about him.” 

Malcolm, whose comments 
are a flagrant breach of the 
terms, of his tour contract, said last 
night that he had no regrets 
about making his row with tiling- 
worth a race issue. “1 only asked 
a question." he told BBC Radio 
5 Live. “As the only - blade man, 
there were a lot of things I had 
to do and the manager could have 
given me a lot more support 

“I was thrown in at the deep 
end at press conferences and 
things like that I thought in the 
early stages that it would be the 
first two or Lhree weeks of the 
tour and after that I could con- 
centrate on crickeL 

“I thought that was the time 
when if they were thinkin g for- 
ward. they would give me sup- 
port, but" that was when they 



Viewpoints: Ray Illingworth and Devon Malcolm fall to see eye-to-eye In the nets Photograph: Clrve MasoiVAIIsport 


really attacked me, so 1 won- 
dered wbat was going on." 

Malcolm said he still hoped 
to continue his England career, 
despite his criticism of Illing- 
worth. “I always live in hope." 
he said. 

It is not unusual for dis- 
gruntled players to air their 
grievances about authority. For 
example, in 1983 Norman Cow- 
ans accused the then England 
captain. Bob Willis, of mis- 
treatment. and was fined by the 
TCCB as a result. However, it 
is quite another thing for a play- 
er to imply he has been the vic- 
tim of racism and Malcolm has 
probably called rime on his 
England career. 

It was this implication that 
brought an uncharacteristical- 
ly rapid response from the 


TCCB spokesman. Richard Lit- 
tle. “That is an offensive re- 
mark,” Little said yesterday. 
“We always pick the best pos- 
sible players and take no ac- 
count of any other element." 

Moreover, the TCCB, having 
tried to dissuade Malcolm from 
hawking the story, appeared in 
little hurry to discipline him say- 
ing: “We will take any action we 
think is necessary in our own 
time." 

What is not clear is why a 
mild-mannered man like Mal- 
colm would take such a course 
of action, risking all in terms of 
his England career. For a self- 
confessed team man. it is a 
brash move, one which suggests 
he has either reached the end 
of his tether or has taken a cal- 
culatd risk; one that may have 


included the likelihood of 
Illingworth's contract not be- 
ing extended when it comes up 
for renewal at the TCCB’s 
Spring meeting, soon after 
England return from the World 
Cup. 

Either way, he must have 
weighed up the consequences as 
well as his chances of playing 
again for England, the likeli- 
hood of which nerw seems re- 
mote even by the TCCB’s 
standards of optimism. 

Apart from the early thrill in 
SoweLo of meeting Nelson 
Mandela - who greeted him 
with the words: “I know you, 
you're the deystroyer" - Mal- 
colm has not had a happy tour. 

Long before his retreat be- 
hind sunglasses and Walkm an, 
his confidence was brutally 


undermined after the England 
management claimed: “Without 
his bowling, his cricket is a 
nonentity.” It was a clumsy and 
unthinking statement to make 
public, about any player, let 
alone a potential trump card 
like Malcolm, who was strug- 
gling for both fitness and con- 
fidence. 

Mind you, his selection at the 
age of 32, after minim al reha- 
bilitation on a knee that had 
been operated on towards the 
end of last season, was always 
going to be something of a 
gamble. Both Atherton and 
Illingworth knew this, and al- 
though he bowled reasonably 
well in the second Test at the 
Wanderers, taking six wickets in 
the match, he did not pose the 
threat England had hoped. 


Mixed fortunes for |_66dS 
amateur challenge ^ 


land Borowka 


TODAY’S 

NUMBER 

613 


[ The number of days that Ajax 
i went undefeated before los- 
l ing at Willem II Tilburg on Sun- 
i day. The 1-0 defeat ended the 
» European champions’ run of 
52 league games unbeaten. 


Blundell bound 
for IndyCar 

Motor racing 

Mark Blundell is following the 
course set by Nigel Mansell by 
switching from Formula One to 
IndyCar racing. Blundell not of- 
fered a Grand Prix drive for this 
season, has signed for the 
Pac West Racing Group to com- 
pete in the 1996 World Series. 

The 29-year-old will drive 
alongside another ex- Formula 
One driver. Mauricio Gugebrrin. 
after impressing during a lest 
drive. Blundell will compete in 
the Ford Cosworth-pcwered 
ear at all 16 races in the series. 


DAVE HADF1ELD 

West Hull and Tbauo Heath, 
the two amateur sides to reach 
the fourth round of the Silk Cut 
Challenge Cup - the first time 
two amateurs have achieved 
that feat in the same season - 
bad mixed luck in the draw at 
Hcadingley last nighL 

West Hull, who beat High- 
field on Sunday, are at home to 
York while Thatto Heath, from 
St Helens, convincing winners 
at Charley in the third round, 
are at Rochdale Hornets. 

The holders. Wigan, start 
their bid for a ninth successive 
Challenge Cup at home against 
the Second Division side. Bram- 
iev. whilst last years beaten fi- 
nalists, Leeds, are at Swinton. 


Athletics 

John Regis wiH compete m two indoor 
events next month: the Ricoh Tour in- 
ternational in Birmingham on 10 Feb- 
ruary and the Great Britain- France 
match m Glasgow a fortngit later Along 
with Linford Chnsne and Colin Jackson, 
Regs boycotted British Athletic Feder- 
ation meetings last season over a pay 
dispute. 

SASKATOON INDOOR GRAND PROS (Sas- 


The outstanding tie of the 
round, however, is CasUeford 
against St Helens, beaten fi- 
nalists in the Regal Trophy. 

Super League” games, start- 
ing in March, could be played 
with unlimited substitutions. 
Australia is keen to introduce 
a system allowing any number 
of changes from a bench of four. 

The referee John Connolly is 
to be removed from tomor- 
row's St Helens v London Bron- 
cos game. Connolly mis-counted 
the tackles in Halifax's game 
against Warrington on Sunday, 
allowing Halifax to score a cru- 
cial tty’ on the seventh tackle. 

SUX CUT CHALLENGE CUP Fourth-round 
draw: MezCiP , . 34 -?a. 3^cf— ■. .".crt • 
lPg»" i 7..CIWS .".e S u . . >c*. Hsu . Hi»- , 
sat R’pr. . BTT.*y irs* •. .'.tiaVz. i 
w* . S.vs?« •- lm:s aei'n . S: hs- 1 

lens. Si'll . rear^-r^c. ribSserefcU ’■ 
SaSiK. 0.:«n . .\irj\gc-. AV.trajer . “a ■ ' 
rto. ONOuiy , isrcc'. %~rcr*. Racrcw? . 7te- , 
10 HeXh. T-ss n M : 7 :*5! iacr-JV/'. | 


Football 

ALAN NIXON 

Leeds United last night se- 
cured the services of the 33- 
year-old German defender, Uli 
"Borowka. on loan for the rest 
of the season after beating 
Manchester City to his signa- 
ture. The Werder Bremen cen- 
tre-back, who has six caps, will 
provide cover for suspended 
players. Borowka is left-sided 
and can also play- at left-back. He 
has spent all of his career with 
Bremen, but wants a move 
abroad. 

.Another new foreigner at 
Elland Road is the Australian 
international defender, Teddy 
Popovic. 24. who is on trial from 
Sydney Croatia. 

Leeds are 10 ask the referee 
Paul Dan son to look again at a 
judgement during Saturday's 


SPORTING DIGEST 


hnn 50.06sei. Triple jump: L G ins .US- 
16 56n». Shot put T froK-V .Sv.^i 21EC-. 


V INDEPENDENT 


SKI 

Hotline 


=- it*? firs in ft? tnew 10 JintJ ihe 
crest nnaw* 

sai 0891 333 110 

Atacars up is C 2 ie DIE# sna weafta: 
f'em cwr 1 00 tesens in 
Lii;pe stfl ft nh Arrant Cy t^cr-e 
c; U* (Far a tj» dm * 

gr:ne arjeteg lo you: Sw RK&neN 


France 

Austria 

luny 

Spain 4 Andorra 
Bulgaria & Romania 
North Amgrjca 
Switzer u hq 
Scotland 


uf . « frijeJ * Ifc :* • 


-sjawTrsi--' | I 

SK1FAX 0897 300 330 ! j 
The Ski Fads j ; 

Late Br.tivi- a-M'-K !•'£- | j 




Badminton 

CHMESEOKN CHAMPIONSHIPS (Tapefi FJ- 
KriK Men'* stn0WE Dong :<zng iOsmi tr R 
Suet* WUUki 15-11 1S-J. Women 1 * sin 
S Susanii dnoon! W Ve rhaott-s 1 Cn.na. il-t 
U-Q. 

Basketball 

NBA: QeielovM 69 Pnoen .* 

Boxing 

An injury m GfasgtAv's Da jey McKale 
has forced him a pun out o? his fight 
agajist PJ Gana^er tor the vacant Bmsh 
su per- featheftvaght ode at BraokneS on 
Friday, instead. Gallagher i\in meet 
Rakhim Ming^leyer, 1 . of Ukraine, for the 
vacant World Eawng Counoi mforraanai 
ode on Fntiay and ths 5ghl iwth KteHate 
will take place m March. 

Cricket 

Ram prevented pjr «■ m ins first Under- 19 i 
Test betvi-een England and Zimpatr.re at ] 

Harare, for the second tte> rjnrtng. Wrji | 

only one day to go. the wwnss are lSl 1 
for 4 [Ate* Moms T4. Andre. 1 , X}, , 

win tneir hosts ; ft to bsu i 

7he BBC haie ,wn the.r tatCe to broad- | 
casi The Cncket VVirfo Cupcn rsd o. S*w j 

tiought the bmadcasMiZ n&rts. rns'uc- t 

mg radio, for me tournament Aftat stars 
nert month, out a dea. «si me SBC vies 
seated cm Sunday. j 

SHEFFIELD SHIELD [ArieiMSei: S-:^r *4^=- -i 

392 arc t-3 *3- S ia= iltisa - o-m 

229. SaMi AlOSnla wan bj USraa OMSK. 

27 o" T*»nam* »ea by 10 vriekeifc | 

Football _ j 

St- 2 by Langton. tre for rrf SadHr-m 
Rci-ere gne Sr.ge r 3 *•” made ; 
12 xoesr3-res for r. s cour.m. , 

the 2940s. h35 Qted sge: ■ ? . 

Mam. me fo^er Manxes" ! 

ed’fa-tacv .-as see-, g/sr 2 ra-s- j 

<e.- tr. Celtic. 

FA CARLSBSJC VASE FmrooiKl <ira«c • ; 

^ V.vr'ce . 3 -'- % ' ; 

^ ss : 


Angela*!: = Ca : J. SI, - 31. SI. 

Sc.!? BO 1 ♦■arcura* C. 

AFRICAN NAmwS 1 CUP (BbamfOmea. SAP 
Group B: S era Levs 2 Snay 11. riai jr S9 
3 'Joe'S Fasc 1 Cleoe^st 

Golf 

Liseione Neumann has won *e LPGA 
Toumarnenroi' CfiarrpicHTS. shoanirg a 
final-iound T.vo-rtoer-car 70 Uy an 11 - 
stroke iTcrcr,- c. O-tando. Florida. 
Brttsan's Laura Da.-.es firahflCjars 5*4 
12 strokes behind tne S^scie. 

Cota Morr^orrare, Europe's :ep gtnfer 
for the last three years, is i-n**? :a v.ith- 
draw from tne Jshrr a v.'a-r*- Classic 
in Singapore, stat-g cn Thursday 
week, ana she Herder. Casac in Aus- 
tralia from 1-4 FePruary. as r.s -vrfe 5 
due to gve Oarr. at the enc cf t^s week. 

LPGA TOURNAMENT OF CHAMPIONS (Often- 
do, Florkio} Ltariiirg OnaJ-roOTtl ucore% (US mv- 

les* stated}: 275 L '^_ - 3 r " S7 63 72 
70.2B8KAVS: L-j T 1 73 7i ££. 2H7 L ttev*! 
-i3- “ 72 72\ V '.■aeis* SS 7~ 70 PA 

291 o a-M's;. 73 71 'o O: r -1 73 73 
77 5&Cjp-.-*l- 71 73 7^-2. 

NORTEL TUCSON OPEN [Tucson, Artzou) 
LraiDnc finat-roonil aujics {US unless ■*■*- 
e&273 A '.'.:-£sr S3 65 ”1 67. 27S 3 T*3, 
63 71 66 57. 27B V 69 65 72 67; 3 

Safe S 6T 716?; - ,■ £3 S3 53: '-janaf 
€3736559.2770 ^-es? S3 7C72 5'. J .V- 
SO-. T) 72 6- 5eL 2T8C Sn-sfi S ?3 37 7C: 
9 71 SS 6S -1- J 7 — s £9 66 69 7i; 

3 Ea>. 68 71 5c 73. 279 7. ^er.-vs 73 ~2 71 
66: S J“*s 73 do 7C 63: IK S.7-W-: 71 7? 
7 D S3 1 G V.Z.Z9 -’IL 7? 67 73 69: . 65 

i , bo 63: Uu: 59 72’ 55 63. V 71 

72 6 T 69: 3 La.- 70 7; « 72. 

LEADING WORLD RANKMSS; 13 \yn-a~ .AjS 
:= a .trass 2 2- :C=1: 3 5 

Ei rSA ft 3 Jl’a*- ‘Ge- 3 37. 5 C ?a.-r 
•US'. 6 Z v»3rr e G3 9ia 7 \ Fai- 

C3-G3 S.1?:8'C3^S5 LS 
- UBTai 7.1c. ID a L ~Z~y >-H 


Hockey 

(an Jennings, who recovered from 
wounds received in the FalWands War 
To van 38 England caps, and Tammy 
Miller, the England and Great Britain 
women s international, were jesterday 
named ttre Hcscksy Digest Players of the 
Year for 1995. 


£a. ice hockey 


NHL: riew Jew 7 D 3 ias 2: A-ansiin 6 iVwoeg 
i; V/ Hsnsefs 2 S: Lll 3 u/lK Oicsgp 5 LOS 
A-i£9tas 2; Wxaoo - Ca'gar. - iso. 

BRITISH LEAGUE Premier Dwtsiore CAraifl 
Delia 12 Sj jgr Jett O. Dumam ii^ps 10 Fift 
-. K>r- HanK!. S r*»misri3 car- 
rrs 3; Vein Ksir^s 3 Par.trw 3. 

finaDim*io« 3tel«auT. 4»i*s 6 Oanfrws 2or 
Mr .'jjjs 3: CneWs^rc 15 BuVng- 

-a- 5a~iefs 3. Oj-Wot: 3 Swindon 

V<i«ars ?: Mec«ay 3ea.-s 7 TeTW Tigers. 6. Mur- 
■■av^ec = j,as 1 Marttiesier S'jrn 10: Pete:- 
taa^PrwKSBsas^iieees 7; Bansns 
£ Pas's-/ P-afis -. 


Skfing 

FRSSrrurwORLOCUP {Binetawub. BrWsA 
Columbia. Can) Women’s aerials: Leading po- 
sttioase 1 V Pan-twai Swr, ltaifips: 2 S 
S-uTjer >us. 1-3.57. 37. S'jne iUSi 1AT.73: 4 
■J Brine- <Car 1 1^6.19: 5 C Otrar iCar) 142.72. 
Ate-1 s aenis .vere Mnceced aacause 0/ neai> 

Snooker 

CA5IB1A BRITISH OPEN {Nottweek Casde Ho- 
M. BteckpooU Seventh cpteSfyiug round: P 

h^rer 'c.na « L P>ch*dson ‘Engi 5-i G Home 
iSca Kaf.taosane 1 trig 5-0: 0 r.teDonneS (Eng 
tr E H jghes iRep Idi 5-L K BrouCcon iEno Bt 
D Dm AVafi 5-1. J ttow 1 En& « N Dyson 'tn£' 
5-1. » ‘.tercfiani ilrrfoni ta N Banaw (EngJ S-l; 
CScanon 'EnfflKP Ur»s £ngi S-3; G Ctel (Swl 
Dt Maw Entf &-3; J Eum« ISC0< M J 


TODAY’S FIXTURES 


Footbafl 


FA CUP THIRD ROUND REPLAYS 
siacMum v tp*wca r7^5i ■- — — _ 

02031 V BamsJey n^S) 

Oxford Utd v &£0waQ r7.4S: 

Port UeM v Crystal Patesa 7^51 — 

Sl u— sQ ur y * ftgfcam 

S uKtortaua * ALaaeOesserUtd ;7^S> 

ENDSLEX5H IXSURAHCS LEAGUE 
SECOND OmSBW 

Bristol Cay » Bnst=J Raws '.7.<S1 ~ 
THIRD DIVISION 

Daibn£tiui v Doncser — — — 

Imetm Ln*sa One rT 
BELL’S SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
PREMER DIVISION 

FaOah v Abenteea 

Uadurwnfl * un rai acck iT.4S; 

Partieli Thane * HJieicisc . . 

FIRST MVISW.N 

Atrcne 1 St k™ — — 

OfSetam * Pandee.— — 


SECaND MVBttM 
BenricktAjnr — — 
tflassnssa * Stremaer - 


; iHSoonRSKM 

1 ACsa* CowdeaSe^T: .. 

s PssfoonMrr -7717. 

EPffiEENlCT.’E MA-foSt : - - . iTC«C 37- 

• "Sir rvria'eo;-.'-* c“. 

IOS league fast asmas; Sr* \»s . =arir 
•' THitd Dnupos r*if. . lisi j- -~-z 

• fev - .: • «ri ■ -^taiCadton 

, Carton Cwd totKt sa-riai . 


Learat-sed: Cin.ey isarc , Oaow: Ear Th_i- 
ir- ,-T.*.<v \o«-«od . w a a g aono. 
BEAZEH HOMES IfAQUE SouOMMl Dtvfaton: 
T-raSrcgi . S“ -pou-ne Dr Maitens Cup thM 
read: Crsvwift . isnancg*: Voc r Cue*- - S'tear, 
NORIH WEST COUKIES LEAGUE first DMsion: 
riewsr.e Tar . “iaT/r-on. 

JDEWSON EASTERN LEAGUE Premier DMslms 
Oss ■ LartiTr: ■ Tssree; HjLStac w 

Tiooco-sjE. rafiLcn arc fVfcesa-i . Sraumr. 
-fir 17JT3- . MKT . ZomU 

GREAT MILS LEAGUE Preoner Onisiem: 6ns- 
» Varqr : i~ . Ccz 

LEAGUE Of WALES: 3i'£ir C:> « Hor,-*e'J 
ULSTER CUP Hnat PTT3C-— - . UVac 1* -VV*J- 
si- Pan-. 3e*as:. . 

PONTINS LEAGUE First Dntslon: hefty - Lecoi 
.7.;-. 5-e“« L“ . *,r-j Ct-T. '7.0-: Snr: 
fismssr . . T.»h T.v. Second DMdon: ftai- 
*y. Ct~; . '7.0:; {«*? * 

7.0 . 

AVON INSURANCE COMSMATION First DMUOK 

-.wra-s 7 0 

FA YOUTH CUP ThcO round proper. -^rtTrrr Knz 
. zT'tc s ‘. — ii.’-s'ntaT 
ar i0 3S .- . -L--' ST' 

Rugby League 

STOKS CENTENARY CHAHPWNSHV: Y.’.rft- 

Rugby Union 

hternattonal match . 1 Vo*? •• ts; raa-x 

OS nSCRANSE COUNTY CtWMFWNSWP 
MCarws fisaS v =a.-=5 

CUTS MATOS t • 'MT .7 0 . 

Other sports 

SJiOCASte.-:- :-.-r :.a .vi'jJWW' 


game with West Ham which 
threatens to land Lee Chapman, 
who is on loan, with a three- 
match ban following an alleged 
elbowing incident. 

Robbie Earle will appeal 
against his first red card with the 
help of a lip reader. The Wim- 
bledon captain was sent off for 
swearing at the referee, Mike 
Reed, at Bolton and faces a pos- 
sible three-game ban. 

The professional lip reader 
will view a tape of the incident 
and break down the conversa- 
tion between Earle, who had 
earlier had a penalty awarded 
against him, and the referee. “I 
did not actually say what the ref- 
eree thought I said,” Earle 
said. **I certainly did not swear 
at him.” 

Premier League clubs are 
expected to give Uefa’s con- 
troversial Iniertoto Cup the 
thumbs down at a meeting 


'.Vesron <En£) 5-3: R McDonald (Sea) br L Gnf- 
Sn (Engi 5-3; 5 Penman (Eng) I* J Reed (Eng) 
5-1: M Povmng (Eng) M S CGonur (Wl 5-3; P 
Defcemre (Bel) U S Ak (Mo 5-4, B Pinches (Eng) 
b*.S Btfxam (Scot 5-4; 0 Kmg (Eng) fit L Robn- 
sen (Enj> 5-3. 

GUANGZHOU MASTERS (Guanctfum, Chum) 
Quarter -finali: Guo Hua iCnma| lx D Roe (Eng) 
5-3, T Oafio (Uahai ta PimgWe©) iChna)50. 

Scpiash 

QM NATIONAL CHAWtOSMPS (EdgbastOD Pit- 
oty. arrrtngjiam) Metf» (temMtwt P Met* (ScxH 
(r. S Veaas <Berhai 7-9 94] 9-2 9-0. Women's 
semMVtei: S Homer (Yortsi « S Wnght (Hem) 
9-6 9-5 9-'. 


Sumo 

NSNVENR GRAND TOURNAMENT (T«*Y<ri Nhttti 
day: Toiqisunada (juryoi (won 5. taat 4) m Item- 
oum 16-3); Hiijynixm (5-4] bt Kyotaidazan 16- 
3i: Tarswwnana lA-S) tx Deslv (4-5T: KXuJwna 
IM ffi Aaavama (4-51: AsanomaPa (4-5) « Ham- 
anashena (3-61; Tamafcasupi (8-1; « Nemra- 
hana (S-ai; Dasnono (4-5) bt OgrastAi (4-5i: 
Wvxshu* (6-3) bt KasuEafuii (4-5): Asanosno 16- 
3: K Ogrenna (4-5); Todraowsha 06) ttTcrao 
i4-5i: iwabeppu (2-71 bt KitahacfwWa (3-6); 
ycoanxurra ri-Si tn MnatcAip 12-7); Met0ratt> 
(4 5) bt Kotnnawaka (2-71: AKmosnxna <&3) tn 
A'!usay3n-ja (6-3 1: Tahauufla (7-2) tn Tasenoumi 
1 5~si: Kan i5-4j bt Mnonun (2-71: Tafcamna- 
m 'S-li k Asafcyuaxa i4-5); ksonaJrta (5-4) 
pi M u s asiwna t u (6-3); Tafcanct an a (9-01 tx Kerta 
(5-A!. 

Table tennis 

Matthew Syed, die Engand No 1. is at 
the head of the queue for a wild card 
after missing out on automatic qualif- 
caton for this year's Olynipics in Atlanta. 
The Derbyshire-based player lost out in 
a memorable contest with Hungary's 
Zoftan Batoifi m a final quafifier in Man- 
chester on Sunday bU the Engsh TaWe 
Tennis Association will ask the m- 
temasarol Federation to Jflow S$ed one 
of the four wild caids available. 

Tennis 

AUSTRALIAN OPEN (Find— Peril. MMboi n e).- 
Men's Matfes Bret reuntt M CHANG (U5| t» □ 
P« ICS Ron 6-2 6-1 6-2: K Kueera ISlOiSkj w 


today. Their only fear is that a 
mass boycott of the 2996 event 
may bring more sanctions, af- 
ter Tottenham and Wimbledon 
were banned for a year from 
Europe's major tournaments for 
deliberately fielding weakened 
teams last summer. The dubs' 
appeals against the ban will be 
heard on 26 January. 

The Scottish Football Asso- 
ciation yesterday agreed to in- 
troduce television evidence in 
disciplinary cases from the start 
of next season. 

Dunfermline's requesL to 
have tonight’s Scottish First 
Division match at Morton post- 
poned has been granted. The 
funeral of the Dunfermline 
captain, Nome McCathie, who 
died last week, takes place to- 
day and the club felt their play- 
ers would not be in the correct 
frame of mind. The rearranged 
date is Tuesday 13 February. 


D Adams (SA; 7-5 6-0 6-0: M nnbppousas (Aus) 
bt N teeter (Geri 7-6 6-0 ft-U T Muabre«e (Auss 
bt D Ofjxrxfcw fltB) 7-5 B-4 6-4; J Hbstfc (Swn) 
H □ Noman (Bed 6-4 6-4 6-1; B Elwood (Aus) 
oi 0 Detain- iFri 6-4 6-2 0-1; J Jnango (US) M 
P Kddeny (A in) 6-2 6-3 6-4: v Spadea >US) m 
D fterton (SAJ 6-2 M 6-U W FEJJHQRA ISA! bt 
J Starii (US) 6-2 6-13-6 M 7 5: M laaiom (Swe) 
W A KnoBttin lUS) 6-4 M 1-6 5- 7 6-2: C Ruud 
IMxJMRGAMftlFr) 4-66-4 7-6 5-7 6-U A AGA&- 
S rust 01 oaks Wig) 3-6 7 S 4-6 7-6 6-3; J 
CCLflCS (US) biJ Van Herek (Bat 7-5 7-6 6-4; 
Y KAFELNIKOV CftBj H F Samore [Frl 6-1 6-1 
7-5: M Teobufl (Aus) h C-tl Sux* (Gert 6-3 3-6 

6- 1 6-4, Q Raoui (Fri Bt M Noman (Swei 6-3 

7- 6 6-2: B UMiracdi (CzRwl ts S Pestwotajo liu 

6- 4 7-61-0 bet): B Mxtxve (US) tt J Ape* tSne) 

7- 5 6-4 6-4; PTiaiaccfi (Ausl te S HkoV o*ingi 
7-6 T 6 6-2; M Hadad (CoQ K A Cnesnohw tRus) 
4-66-4 626-2: S Lareau (CaniMKCaasen iDeni 
46 4-6 6-3 6^ T-5; M S»m« (Eert bt A Beto- 
0c*ac«us/5-7 jL66-l 7-5 6-3: M fc*ssan (Stef 
M N Lnnetun (Ecu) 6-7 6-3 7-6 6-3; T Wrans- 
son (Smi H J Elnrgi (Neifi) 6r4 6J 6-U H Gumy 
(Aig) m K Aten* (Mart 4-6 6-2 60 6-1: E Ran 
iTsn U a cnotateov (Rus) 6-1 6-3 6-1; K Kum 
(Sue) bt A Gaudeno (10 5-7 7-6 6-4 6-2; C Cos- 
ta iSoi w a VbWw (Rus) 16 6-4 0-6 7-5 6-4; 
R Furian (It) to S Doper (Aus) 2-6 6-3 7-6 5-7 
9-7; A Vbmsa (Rom) bt L Rou* IFrt 76 &7 3-6 

6- 1 7-5; P RaRar lAusl w M R*» {Chile) 63 & 

4 6-3. WOmeifs ste0es first muwt K Kstfwendt 
(Gert « P Beam* (Gert 60 6-3 S Fanna mi a 
L GManft-Rubbi (Fr) 6-3 6-4; G SABATM rtjg) 
bt S Stalfvd (US) 64) 6-U A SANCHEZ WCARJO 
(Spi bt B Reinaadief [Autj 6-2 62; 5 Apoeimans 
(Beq bt N Baudone (It) 7-5 6-4: B Rmner (Gen 
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rarely approaching the fear- 
some pace of old. And the way 
he hobbled about in the neid 
suggested he was far from 
match fit despite his assurances 

to the contrary. 

Malcolm, though, had al- 
ready maintained, at least in pri- 
vate, that both his knee inju^i 
and the resulting lack of confi- 
dence (and hence lack of pace) 
were directly due to Dling" 
worth's and the bawling coach 
Peter Lever's attempts to 
change his action. 

By getting him to stay more 
upright at deliveiy and to fol- 
low through straigbter, Illing- 
worth bad hoped to mi ni mise 
his tendency to spear the ball 
down the leg-side. It was a 
change Malcolm was asked to 
implement after last summer's 
Oval Test, and one be says re- 
sulted in his knee injury, sus- 
tained against Essex, less than 
a week later at Chelmsford. 

There is no doubt that Illing- 
worth and Malcolm clashed on 
this tour, though some of the in- 
cidents seem to have been over- 
dramatised. The England 
manager has a brusque manner 
that can easily be misinterpret- 
ed, and by all accounts Malcolm 
did not help himself by being 
constantly late for the team bus 
and thus providing the York- 
shireman with plenty of am- 
munition for sniping. 

Malcolm does not have a 
thick skin. International crick- 
et is a tough business and al- 
though players may not always 
appreciate being told harsh 
truths, or being cursed, it is 
something that should be tol- 
erated when used in the heat of 
the moment 

It was in just such a moment 
that Atherton famously read 
Malcolm the riot act back at Lhe 
Oval in 1994, after he had again 
been soft with the South 
African tai lenders. Although 
his transformation in the second 
innings, where he took nine 
wickets, has been widely at- 
tributed to the bouncer that 


struck him on Lhc head, Ather- 
ton's rocket also played its part. 

Unfortunately, it is under- 
stood that he was virtually sin- 
gled out by Illingworth, after 
England’s three-day hammering 
in the final Test in Cape Town. 
Although the batsmen were 
apparently reprimanded cn 
block, it was Malcolm who un- 
fairly received the brunt of the 
bowling criticism. 

If this is true - a fact that will 
do doubt be revealed in today’s 
second instalment of the inter- 
view - then Illingworth is out of 
order, for poorly though Mal- 
colm bowled he was visibly try- 
ing. As be could not bow] at 
both ends, the other England 
bowlers were just as culpable. 

Derbyshire, who have been 
quite vocal over Malcolm's 
treatment by the England set- 
up, claim they are waiting to 
hear Illingworth's side of the 
stor, before acting, though it is 
understand they arc in the 
process of writing to the TCCB. 
to complain over the manager's 
conduct towards Malcolm. 

Derbyshire's former captain. 
Kim Barnett said: “We're all dis- 
appointed really, disappointed 
in Devon's portrayal as someone 
of no intelligence and as a crick- 
eting nonentity.” 

In a way. Derbyshire must 
bear some responsibility for 
what has happened. Had they 
not molly-coddled their bowlers 
over the years, by giving them 
games on, they may just have 
realised that international crick- 
el is a hard game played in a far 
harder world than the one en- 
cased by the cosy rituals of coun- 
ty cricket. 

Malcolm’s and Illingworth’s 
antipathy to one another is 
probably not even based on ig- 
norance or misunderstanding. 
It is probably just u bad case of 
naively all round: that of a 
Yorkshireman Jiving in a polit- 
ically coned world and a cos- 
setted player unaccustomed lo 
having his head bitten off oc- 
casionailv. 


WHERE ARE THEY NOW? 


StiD seen by many as the finest 
female tennis player of aU lime, 
the former Margaret Smith be- 
gan her record haul of 62 
grand slam titles at the Aus- 
tralian championships of 
1960, winning the first of her 
24 singes titles. Three times 
Wimbledon champion, she 
retired in 1977. 

She became iii two years af- 
ter leaving the circuit, trained 
for the ministry and was or- 
dained in 1991, establishing 
the touring Margaret Court 
Ministries and founding herovm 
church, the Victory Life Centre. 

‘1 became a Born-Again 
Christian in 1972, when I was 
still world No 1," she said. “In 
1979 1 was diagnosed as hav- 
ing a tom heart valve and told 
I would need medication for 
life. It was at that time I was 
introduced to healing through 
faith. I attended bibie college 
and the scriptures became my 




Margaret Court 

medicine. I have not needed 
drugs for 12 years.” 

She plays twice a week but 
attends tournaments only 
when invited. “When 1 do. 
sometimes l look back and 
wonder if I did all that," she 
said. Now 53, mamed since 
1967 and a mother of four, 
she and husband Barry live in 
Perth, where they have a city 
home and a 5,000-acre farm. 
Her brother-in-law is the Pre- 
mier of Western Australia. 

Jon Culiey 
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DOES 
YOUR 
GAS BILL 
LEAVE 
YOU 
COLD? 


With Winter drawing in \mi reallv appreciate the 
warmth of gas. But the thought of the bill can be 
chilling - unless you switch to low cost gas from 
Amerada. 

Because, if your current gas bill is over 11 .100 a scar, 
we can make \ou savings vou ll realls warm to. 

To find out how much, just ring and a*k fora quote. 

There'll be no new pipes, roadworks nr 
inconvenience. Simph bills that drop... Just like the 
temperature. 
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Major clubs threaten to break a way 


m 


Rugby Union 

STEVE BALE 



Brittle: ‘Unenviable task* 


English rugtry union was in far- 
ther disarray last night as the ma- 
jor clubs held a hastily convened 
emergency meeting in London 
which will push ahead with pro- 
fessionalism even though it has 
now become more likely to 
mean breaking away from the 
Rugby Football Union. 

Yesterday the 11 clubs winch 
form English Fust Division Rng- 

I by Ltd made it clear that if the 
RFU membership reimposes 
amateurism, as threatened when 
a second special general mee ting 
is held within the next sis; weeks, 
they would have no alternative 
but to secede. Rxrfessfonalism has 
already gone too far. 


This declaration follows the 
chaotic scenes at the special 

meeting held m Bir mingham on 
Sunday when first the RFU ex- 
ecutive's unanimous nominee to 
be its own ch airm an was easOy 
beaten by a grass-roots candi- 
date and second when the 
meeting adjourned itself so that 
there could be a formal debate 
and vote on the abandonment 
of amateurism after 125 years. 

In the meantime, the union 


In the meantime, the union 
will use an independent body to 
analyse questionnaires it re- 
ceives from chibs in response to 
the widely praised report of 
the RFU commission on pro- 
fessionalism which the first spe- 
cial general meeting declined to 

discuss. David Robinson, a se- 
nior RFU committee man, 
made it clear that if the mem- 


bership then insists on untram- 
melled ama teurism. England 
would have to withdraw from 
the International Board. 

The temper of delegates rep- 
resenting the mass of ^RHTs 
2,000 or so dubs and affiliated 
bodies was dear by the end of 
Sunday's shambles, many at the 
International Convention Cen- 
tre wanting no truck with pro- 
fessionalism at any leveL Cliff 
Brittle, the new chairman and 
therefore the choice of most of 
them, now feces the unenviable 
task of rikmariing them. 

Yesterday he was back home 
on the Isle of Man after seeing 
off John Jeavons-Feflows by a 
landslide vote of 547-332. 
“There is an overwhelming de- 
sire to accept what the In- 
ternational Board announced in 


August, albeit the way they did 
it might have caused great prob- 
lems,* he said “But the infor- 
mation Fve got is that the 
general membership of the 

union accept a seamless game" 

“Seamless" is RFU -speak 
for allowing every dub to make 
its own choice about profes- 
sionalism, and Brittle's remarks 
will come as a considerable re- 
lief to EFDR, which compris- 
es the current First Division of 
the Courage Clubs' Champi- 
onship plus Northampton, the 
Second Division leaders. 

But if the worst came to the 
worst at the special meeting, the 
small clubs were left in no 
doubt last night of the conse- 
quences. “I don't think anybody, 
bottom-line, wants to break 
away, but if the junior end of the 


same forces the issue at a sec- 
ond special general meeting 

then there will be Uttle alter- 
native," Tony Russ, the Leices- 
ter rugby director, said 
The big dubs’ concern is 
mixed with incredulity that the 
RFU has been unable to explam 
that for neatly all its membership 
the open game adopted by the 
IB will mate no difference- “I just 
can’t see what they have to fear 
from professionalism, because 
the amateur game will simply go 

on as before as it does in soccer 

and cricket and even rugby 

league," John Quin, the Bath sec- 
retary, said 

The fed that the England 
taam, not to mention the rest of 
the world, are already profes- 
sionals and Ihatthe likes of Bath 

and Leicester are already 


putting their own forms of pro- 
fessionalism in place ready for 

the end of the season makes the 
delay caused by the calling of 
the second meeting highly in- 
convenient- . ... 

“One upshot of the Birming- 
ham meeting could be that the 
international players might be 
rather concerned at the turn™ 

events and be prepared to throw 

in their lot with the dubs to pro- 
tect their interests," David Tyler, 
Bristol's dub administrator, smd 

“There is no doubt that who- 
ever controls the top players wffl 
control what happens ai the top 
end of the game and if we get 
them on board with us we can 
then get on to television and 
sponsors with a clearly defined 
and attractive product. 

“We haven’t got time to wait 


for another sped?! m^jngfo ■ ; 
causewc are talking a™ ■ 

season and the issue is farm 

urgent to be left any 
There was comfort fcn lhc 
RFU from one unlikely hhhj* 
last night, however- The \ . 

mally belligerent Mike 
Gloucester’s chief execut we-: 
and the official spokesman 
EFDR,sakL “Eleven clubs ota, 
of 2,000 are not ffiat important 

m the contest of a meeting fite,. 

that and we weren’t much irarae 
than observers really. Wave 
said we don’t want to nm.ragj 
by, only the top prof esskmar cad - 
of the game, and I actually v 
don't believe that in the end 
they will vote for an amateur 
game." 

Small dubs appeal for mat*, ■ 
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No place for 
Stott in FA 
deliberations 


Football 

GUY HODGSON 


England yesterday nominated 
ihe men who will choose the suc- 
cessor to Terry Venables, and a 
bold look to the future it was not. 

The five-man Football As- 
sociation sub-committee is no- 
table for the lack of professorial 
playing or managerial experi- 
ence, while the average age of 
its members is not so much 
nudging the retirement number 
of 65 as assaulting it. 

The two unheralded king- 
makers are Keith Wiseman and 
Chris WO cox, who join the FA 
chairman. Sir Bert Miliichip 
(81), the international com- 
mittee chairman, Noel White 
(66), and the chief executive, 
Graham Kelly (50). 

Wiseman, a 50-year-old lawyer 
and director of Southampton, 
also serves as the England dele- 
gate on Uefia’s dub competitions 
committee, while 72-year-old 
Wilcox is a JP and the FA vice- 
chairman. He represents Glou- 
cestershire on the FA Council 

The most notable absentee is 
the Oldham chairman, Ian Stott, 
one of three men who chose Ven- 
ables two years ago. It was Stott’s 
attack on the process to extend 
Venables’ contract which some 
claim crystalised the coach's de- 
cision to leave after Euro 96. 


The FA insist he has not been 
snubbed, explaining: “When 
Ian Stott was on the previous 
sub-committee he was the rep- 
resentative of the Premier 
League as Oldham were in the 
Premier League then. That role 
is now filled by Keith Wiseman.” 

The first task will be to draw 
up a short-list, and Kelly insist- 
ed they will ignore the initial 
protests of several candidates, 
Kevin Keegan and Gerry Fran- 
cis included, who have said they 
are not interested. “Nobody is 
ruled out and nobody is ruled m." 
he said. The option also remains 
for Jimmy Annfield to canvass 
opinion in the game, as he did be- 
fore Venables was appointed. 

The, FA meanwhile, has halt- 
ed its attempts to mediate in the 
dispute between Venables and 
Alan Sugar. A statement said: 
“Some progress was made. The 
mediation process has now been 
halted for the time being. 

“The mediator - Mr Charles 
Woodhouse of Faner and Co - 
is extremely grateful to Mr Sug- 
ar and Mr \bnaNes and those ad- 
vising them for the immensely 
positive attitude they have shown 
in trying to find a solution.” 

This morning Vendees names 
his squad for a training session 
at Bisham Abbey next week, and 
later flies to Warsaw to discuss 
the programme of qualifiers for 
the 1998 World Cup finals. 



Shadow of a doubt: Andre Agassi battles against injury and back from the brink of defeat at the Australian Open in Melbourne yesterday 
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Not good to have lots of 
money on thing involving 
rackets? (9) 

Capital which injects a bit 
of buoyancy into company 


(5 ) s 

Fusion of parents and 
children? (7,8) 


Drums will give Umothy 
awful pain (7) 

Summery French dance 
pur on for me (5) 
Agreement to merge hos- 
pital departments support- 


ACROSS 

1 After pointed remark 1 
preserve a defensive posi- 
tion (8) . 

6 Bill's a constraint for med- 
ical treatment (6) 

9 Mould is new in a place 
for growing flowers (4) 

10 Not finished in contest. 


16 Couldn’t be trickier to 
make this? (5,4) 


19 Breeding place with yen 
for scholarly pursuit (5) 

21 Soundly enhances a wood - 


Andre Agassi’s defence of his 
Australian Open crown near- 
ly came to grief in the first 
round at Flinders Park in Mel- 
bourne yesterday when he 
stumbled against a combination 
of a spiral staircase and an un- 
known qualifier, Gaston Ellis 
of Argentina 

Agassi, the world No 2, was 
hampered by a knee injury, 
sustained when he fell into an 
iron rail as he dim bed bis ho- 
tel stairs and, with the damaged 
joint heavily strapped on court, 
the shaven-haired American, 
slipped to within two points of 
defeat against Ellis, a clay- 
court specialist ranked 133. 

Agassi finally triumphed 3-ti, 
7-6, 4-6, 7-6, 6-3, after three 
hours and 18 minutes - but he 
admitted afterwards that he 
would almost certainly have lost 
if his inexperienced opponent 
had taken nis opportunities. 

Ellis, playing in his first grand 
slam event, was twice wi thin two 
points of making Agassi the fast 


defending champion to lose to 
a qualifier in the first round in 
grand slam history. 

Roscoe Tanner is the cab- 
man to have gone out in the first 
round while defending his title 


-at the 1977 Australian Open- 
and Agassi looked to be follow- 


and Agassi looked to be follow- 
ing him as Etlis served for the 
match at 5-3 in the fourth set be- 
fore leading the subsequent tie- 
break 5-3 only for his nerve to fafl- 

“He was getting pretty cre- 
ative in finding ways to lose the 
match." Agassi, the second 
seed, said afterwards with his 
damaged knee packed in ice. “1 
felt a bit limited about what I 
could do," said the Las Vegan, 
who added he was confident he 
would be fit for his second- 
round match against his fellow 
American, Vince Spadea. 

Agassi’s hard labours would 
have been avidly watched by his 
seeded compatriots, Michael 
Chang and Jim Courier, who are 
both in his half of the draw. 

Chang, the world No 5, was 
ruthlessly efficient in his 6-2, 
6-1, 6-2 demolition of David 
RikL, of the Czech Republic, 


while Courier was a little more 
stretched in Iris 7-5, 7-6, 6-4 de- 
feat of Belgium's Johan van 
Herck. Chang, beaten in last 
year's final by Fete Sampras, 
"now meets Jakob Hlasek in 
the second round while Couri- 
er faces Jeff Tarango. 

Tarango, who caused outrage 
when he stormed off the court 
at Wimbledon last year, was 
perfectly behaved after a ban on 
him competing was overturned 
following an apology last month 
for his extraordinary walk-off. 

The main casualty on the 
opening day of the tournament 
came in the women's event, 
where Natasha Zvereva, the 
12th seed from Belarus, went 
down to Israel’s Anna Smash- 
nova 2-6, 6-4, 5-7. 

Gabriela Sabatini. the sixth- 
seeded Argentinian, impres- 
sively beat America’s Shaun 
Stafford 6-0, 6-1 in only 52 
minutes, while Arantxa Sandbez- 
Vicario, who lost last year’s final 
to Mary Pierce, also had an easy 
fid-round workout against Beats 
Reinstadler, beating the Austri- 
an in straight sets, 6-2, 6-2. 
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BA 747 from Heathrow to Torooto on 23 May, 11 Ah& 
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MONACO GRAND FRIX 


Eurostar or fly to Paris oo 18 May •dtytour • overnight 
at Nikko Hotel • Concorde supersonic to Nice • reserved 
seat for Monaco Grand Prix •return to Gatnkk £1,299 
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QE2 AND ORIENT- EXPRESS 


ed by European (7) 

15 To dispose of a fibber's 
body's not right, among 
other things (5,4) 

17 Perhaps embarrassed by 

crude ooat; draw another 
plan (7) 

18 Sum which has to be ac- 
cepted by nurses makes 
one depressed (7) 

20 Forceful doctor takes wine 
cold (7) 

22 Up against one fulminat- 
ing about name-day (3-2) 

24 River over there engulfing 
our countiy (5) 


Orient-Express to Southampton do 14 April • three night 
QE2 cruise to Tenerife • Concorde to Heathrow £1,299 






working tool (4) 

23 Cleaner money could be 
what we nrav tor (551 


keeping left (10) 

11 Funny rope could be 
called for by a G & S 


work? (5.5) . 

12 Pull a number earned by a 
beast of burden (4) 

13 End of renegade, atheist 

held (5) . 

14 One's taken m by craftier 
sort of contriver (9) 


what we pray for (5,5) 

25 Bluminaiion on Scottish 
town is material (10) 

26 Dead unpunctual? (4) 

27 Take a feeling on board 
for gems (6) 

28 Perhaps saint’s not to take 
steps to see Indian ritual 
(3-5) 

DOWN 

2 Mean to spoil a single 
plant (7) 


Betting coup falls flat on its face 


Orient-Express to Southampton oa 8 May • five night 
QE2 cruise- to Barcelona via Ibiza and Marseille 
• Concorde supersonic to Heathrow £ 1,499 


Win a Weekend Break or a case of Bombardier Premium Bitter 

CALL 0891 311 017 
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Even for a nation of dog lovers, 
providing a greyhound with a 
smart and spotless new floor 
might seem a little extreme, but 
then whoever meddled with the 
traps at Sheffield greyhound sta- 
dium last Friday was motivated 
by more than simple goodwill. 

Blue was the colour, and 
cheating was the game. Shortly 
before off-time for the regular 
Friday meeting, stadium staff 
discovered a significant alter- 
ation to the (raps to be used for 
five of the evening's races. Each 
box boasted a shiny new Formica 
floor— with the exception of trap 
two. the blue box. 

A fast start is afi but essential 
in dog racing, but the only way 
trap two's rivals were going to 
gel away quickly was if they were 
wearing ice skates. The Formica 


Greg Wood on the 

tricksters who were 
given a dose of the 
blues at the dogs 


was removed immediately and 
the meeting went ahead as nor- 
mal. However, whether the 
rogue handymen were aware 
that their scheme bad been 
rambled is open to question. 

In the first two races from (he 
traps in question, the dog in the 
blue jacket started the warm 
favourite, at 7-4. The first fin- 
ished fifth, the second trailed 
home third. When the traps 
were next called into action, all 
interest in (he two dog had evap- 
orated, and it started at 12-1. 

David Baldwin. Sheffield’s 


racing manager, said that ail the 
traps are checked for illicit 
alterations before each meeting, 
and was also surprised that the 
plotters chose to target the 
traps used for the card's open 
races. ‘'They're very hard races 
where anything can win and the 
form is from different tracks, it’s 
not as if they've all been running 
around Sheffield." he said. 

The track has reported the in- 
cident to the National Grey- 
hound Racing Council, but . 
since any serious skulduggery 
was averted the case is effec- 
tively dosed. If anyone is keen 
to track down the culprit, how- 
ever. a good way to start might 
be to find a kitchen fitter in 
Sheffield who moved heavily 
into Formica just as the fashion- 
able money moved out. 


Concorde supersonic to Brussels on 21 June # two night 
QE2 ends? to Southampton via Le Havre Oor Paris) 

• Orient-Express to Victoria £1,099 


Concorde to Reykjavik on 8 July • nine night QE2 Land 
of the Midnight Sun cnris«e to the Norwegian F3ord^ ■ 
►Orient- Express from Southampton to Victoria £2 ,499 
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